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Wanted. 


100,000 men, women and children to can- 
vass for the American Agriculturist. Special induce- 
ments are offered in the way of valuable Premiums. 
Furthermore, those who wish to make a business of 
canvassing will please immediately address us for 
particulars regarding special offers. 


- et te 


New Features for the New Year. 


We have completed arrangements for new de- 
partments, and new writers, which will make the 
American Agriculturist in the future more valuable 
and interesting, if possible, than ever before. Dur- 
ing the coming year, agriculturel inventions, plans 
for farm buildings, and the best regions to migrate 
to in the West, will 1eceive speciai attention. The 
Household and Children’s Departments are to be 
rendered more interesting with fresh contributors, 
while the schemes for duping and defrauding un- 
suspecting farmers and others, are to be thoroughly 
exposed. 


oe 


Why Given? 

A subscriber in Kansas wishes to know why old 
subscribers do not receive Premiums the same as 
new ones. If he will study our offers more closely, 
he will discover that premiums are given to old 
subscribers, as a reward for their efforts in behalf 
of the American Agriculturist. Our object in giving 
Special Premiums, is to increase the circulation of 
the paper. We do not give any premiums because 
the journal is not worth far more than the subscrip- 
tion price. Every year we expect to, and are wil- 
ling to expend tens of thousands of dollars in this 
manner, in making known, and extending the cir- 
culation of the paper. We were, if we mistake not, 
the first publishers in the United States, to sys- 
tematically reward the friends and workers of a 
paper, by means of Premiums. The policy so 
successfully carried out in the past, we propose to 
adhere to in the future. 








Our Premium Picture. 

The warmest encomiums are everywhere pro- 
nounced upon the elegant Engraving, ‘‘ Foes or 
Friends ?”? Remember it is furnished free at this 
office to every subscriber, new and old, or mailed 
to any address on receipt of ten cents to pay for 
packing, postage, etc. 


The Premium Dictionary. 

Our Premium Dictionary, given to every sender 
of a new subscriber, has proved so satisfactory that 
we have completed arrangements for furnishing 
50,000 more of them, as called for. The offer of this 
Dictionary stands alone by itself. Every sender of 
a new subscriber at the regular rate of $1.50 a year 
will receive the Dictionary free at this office, or it 
will be mailed to such sender on the receipt of ten 
cents for postage. 








Special Premiums. 

See page 43 for descriptions of new and special 
Premiums which we present to those who procure 
and forward us Subscriptions. They are in every 
way most desirable. 





Premium List. 

We have now printed 50,000 more copies of 
the beautiful 32-page Premium List for the benefit, 
among others, of those subscribers who may have 
lost or mislaid the one received in October. If 
every such subscriber will forward his name on a 
postal card, he will receive a second copy. 





What is thought of the American 
Agriculturist. 


See page 42 for expressions of opinion from old 
and new subscribers, regarding the American Agri- 
culturist. : 
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Live Stock Notes. 


Horses.—Regularity in feeding is more important. 
than is usually appreciated, with horses as well as 
with milk-producing cows. Wholesome food and 
sufficient quantity at stated times is essential to 
healthful growth and efficient service. The 
amount of rations is governed by the age of the 
animal and whether at work or idle. No rulein 
pounds and ounces of hay and grain can be laid 
down for any horse, and the one in charge needs. 
good judgment to keep the horses in a strong and 
healthy condition. A knowledge of the require- 
ments of a locomotive would help many horse 
owners to a better understanding of the laws of 
feeding. The amount of coal, water, etc., depend 
upon the easy movement of every part of the en- 
gine, and upon the work being done. The horse is 
an engine, and, more than that, because it is a living 
creature and has additional wants. Plenty of food 
and water are only a part of the needs of a horse. 
There should be a comfortable stable and all those 
little attentions which add so much to the health 
of the animal. Good grooming is essentialto good 
digestion. Cleanliness of the skin is as necessary 
for the health of a horse as for that of a man. 
The irritation of the brushing stimulates the 
healthful functions of the skin ; but the brushing 
may be too severe. There is strong objection to 
the use of a harsh curry comb. If a good stiff 
brush is used daily there will be no use for a wire- 
toothed comb or other harsh implement. The 
rubbing of the “running gear’ of a horse is as 
essential as that of an engine. 


Cows.—Milch cows are generally doing double 
work at this season, and should be fed and cared 
for accordingly. It is folly to milk a cow up to 
within a few days of calving; it is running the 
animal machine at a reckless speed, and a break 
will come somewhere. Highly fed cows require a 
reduction of the rations as the period of calving 
approaches, This is especially true of high bred 
animals which are more or less pampered. The 
young stock, when infested with lice, should have 
a mixture of equal parts of sweet oil and kerosene 
rubbed thoroughly upon the surface of the skin. 


Sheep.—When lambs are dropped this month al- 
most constant care will be required for a few days, 
especially if the weather is very cold. It is often 
best to wrap a chilled lamb in a woollen blanket, 
and even to remove it to the house for artificial 
warmth by the fire, and to stimulate it with a little 
hot ginger tea. A few extra early lambs bring 
more in the spring market than several times the 
number of late ones. The breeding ewes should 
be by themselves in warm quarters. The rest of 
the flock need comfortable sheds and yards, with 
good hay, straw and grain, fed regularly with 
enough litter to keep the floors dry, especially the 
part which the flock uses for sleeping. 

Swine intended for pork are now mainly disposed 
of, or shouldbe. The store pigs need only moder- 
ate feeding and clean warm pens. Provide now 
for young pigs in May, the most favorable time for 
them, as the weather is warm and green food 
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abundant. If possible use a pure-bred boar. Asa 
rule it is not the most profitable to raise pure-bred 
swine for the pork barrel or for the market either. 


Poultry.—Unless the house be warm and the food 
wholesome and abundant, the hens will furnish 
very few eggs. The birds enjoy the winter sunshine. 





Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
—> 


A Word to Farmers.—That for cultivators ‘ Sum- 
mer is the time for work ; winter the timefor read- 
ing and thought,’’ is none the less true because 
said many times before. When an author says: 
“'There are no acres which the farmer can cultivate 
with so much profit as those within the boundaries 
of his brain,” it is a striking way of stating it, but 
it means the same old story, ‘‘ Now that you have 
leisure, read and think.’ It may be asked: ‘‘ What 
shall we think about ?’? We address these notes to 
farmers rather than to horticulturists. The first 
point for every farmer in the older parts of the 
country to settle is this: AmI making the most 
of my land? It is anaccepted fact that those near 
cities and large manufacturing towns cannot afford 
to raise ordinary farm crops. All the centres of 
dense population afford markets for other produce 
than corn, wheat, oats, ete., and it is the interest 
of every farmer in such localities to ask and ascer- 
tain how he can turn his acres to the greatest 
profit? These winter months should allow abun- 
dant time for answering the question, What shall I 
grow? There are three principal kinds of culture 
that may be undertaken by farmers who find a 
change desirable. Orcharding, small fruit grow- 
ing, and the raising of vegetables or farm garden- 
ing. Each of these, especially the last two, afford 
products that meet with a ready sale wherever a 
large population is concentrated. If orcharding is 
decided upon, let the trees, whether apples, pears, 
peaches, etc., be of the early varieties, and those 
kinds in demand which cannot be transported from 
long distances. If small fruits are to be grown, 
study up the subject, and select varieties that will 
cover the whole season. If vegetable raising, usu- 
ally the easiest for most farmers, ascertain the de- 
mands of the market, and arrange to meet them. 
There is nothing about either of these cultures that 
cannot be mastered by any farmer of fair intelli- 
gence. Itis safe to say that by devoting his land to 
either, he can, after deducting all extra expenses, 
more then double the return per acre than he can 
get from any of the farm crops proper. Every 
farmer near a market should take up this matter 
seriously, and be ready to make the best use of the 
advantages of his location. The bovks and 
periodicals in each department afford a sufficient 
guide to those who would take a new departure. 

cree ea 
Orchard and Nursery. 

The First Duty Here is to take care of what we 
have. See that fences and gates are secure. In 
those unfortunate localities where animals are 
“free commoners’’—allowed to run in the road, 
these half-starved four-legged tramps will take ad- 
vantage of deep snows and go over an ordinary 
fence to browse upon the twigs of an orchard, 

Rabbits and Mice will continue to do mischief. 
When the snow is deep and has a slight crust, rab- 
bits can reach the lower branches of trees and 
prune them after a ‘ system” not given in the 
books. Traps and shot guns will convert a nui- 
sance into a savory dinner. Rubbing the trunks of 
young trees with fresh meat or smearing them with 
blood will keep off rabbits. Pack the snow while 
light around the base of the trees, to repel mice. 

Fruit in the Cellar of the dwelling.—Open the win- 
dows whenever there is no danger of freezing. The 
ventilation is important to the inmates, and low 
temperature prolongs the keeping of the fruit. 

Planting next Spring.—If fruit trees are to be set 
out next spring, much of the work may be done 
now—upon paper; make a plan of the orchard, se- 
lect the varieties and indicate the place for each. 
In choosing fruit for market, have but few kinds. 

Root-Grafting in nurseries is carried on now, the 
stocks and scions being placed under cover last fall. 


A 
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The Fruit Garden. 

A Great Mistake is made by growers of small 
fruits who send all their produce to New York or 
other city markets, ignoring the local markets, 
which as a rule pay much the best. 

Preparation for Planting.—The whole subject 
should be thoroughly considered and selections 
made, recollecting that choice varieties for home 
use, are not always the most profitable for market. 

Every Farmer, whether he markets fruit or not, 
should have an abundant supply of small fruits, all 
that the family, no matter how large, can eat, from 
the earliest strawberry to the last grape. Not only 
will they conduce to health, but will greatly help 
to make farm life acceptable to young people. The 
cost for a start need not be large, and when one has 
a few plants they may be readily increased. 

i 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


Though the season prevents outside work with 
most of our readers, there is no month when some- 
thing may not be done to save time in spring. 

A Gardener's Faith in the return of ‘‘ seed-time 
and harvest,” is shown by the large amount of la- 
bor and expense he puts forth, before results can be 
secured. His work is largely one of preparation. 
Much can be done now to save time in the busy 
days of spring. The successful gardeners are those 
whose preparatory work is most complete. The 
most important work of the garden at this season is: 

The Accumulation of Manure.—Mauure is, “first, 
last, and all the time,” the foundation of profitable 
gardening. While all else is dormant, the heap of 
fertilizing material should be growing. All home 
sources should be made the most of. Horses 
should, if possible, be bedded with leaves, for the 
sake of the manure pile. If cattle are fed on corn 
fodder, by all means cut it, if not for the good of 
the animals, at least for that of the manure, Ar- 
range to have the chamber slops, and all kitchen 
refuse not needed by pigs or poultry, go to the pile. 

The Poultry House is an important source of 
manure. Itshould be cleaned at least once a week, 
If the fowls are numerous and the room small, a 
daily cleaning will pay in the benefit to the fowls. 
The droppings may be added to the manure heap, 
or kept separate in a dry place for special crops. 

Mapure from Outside must usually be purchased 
by market gardeners. It is well to contract for the 
year with livery stables and others. Whenever a 
load of ‘* truck’ goes to market, the wagon should 
bring back a load of manure of some kind. 

Fertilizing Materials, other than from the stable, 
are to be had in all large towns. Where there is a 
brewery, the spent hops, regarded as valuable as 
stable manure, should be secured. The refuse of 


tanneries and slaughterhouses will make a valuable . 


addition to the heap. Wherever there are manu- 
facturers of horn, bone, or whalebone, secure the 
refuse and look into the value of other wastes. 

The Manure Pile should be so large that it can 
not get chilled through. When it becomes hot, it 
must be turned to prevent burning or “ fire-fang- 
ing.’’ Build up the heap anew, breaking up all 
lumps, and in such a manner that the outside por- 
tions will be on the inside of the new heap. 

Other Preparatory Matters.—Overhaul and repair 
the tools and implements, and have duplicates of 
parts liable to wear out or break, such as plow 
points, cultivator teeth, etc. If more sashes are 
needed for hot-beds, purchase them in ample time. 

Home-Made Appliances.—Markers of various sizes 
should be made. A good wooden reel for the gar- 
den line, is better than the poor iron ones usually 
sold. Make a stock of window boxes for sowing 
seeds in the house, and provide a stock of flats, etc. 

Flats or Shallow Boxes, are much used for sowing 
seeds to be started in hot-beds, and in which to 
transplant young seedlings. Starch, soap, and 
other boxes from the store, can be bought very 
cheap, and each will make, when cut apart, three 
or two flats, according to the depth of the box. 
Three inches is amply deep enough for the flats, 
and for a number of uses, two inches is sufficieut. 








Soil for Hot-Beds.—If a supply has not been se- 
cured, take advantage of the first thaw, and place 
an ample stock of rich, light soil in the cellar, 
or under some shelter where it will not freeze. 

Hot-Beds.—For the majority of plants, these 
should be ready and the seeds sown, six weeks be- 
fore the plants can be set out in the garden. In the 
warmer States they will be wanted this month. 

Seeds.—Watch advertisements, and send for cat- 
alogues, and as soon as they are at thand, decide 
what seeds must be purchased, and order at once. 
There is an advantage in this to buyer and seller. 

Care of Stored Crops.—Besides preparing for next 
season’s work, it is necessary to care for the stored 
crops. These are chiefly roots and celery. If 
roots are, unfortunately, stored in the house cellar, 
keep its temperature down to thirty-four degrees. 
Use a thermometer,’ and when it shows that 
the temperature is too high, open the windows. 

Roots and Celery in Trenches.—Storing roots, etc., 
in trenches, divided by earth partitions into pits 
of a few bushels each, is preferable to storing in 
the cellar. When cold weather sets in, these need 
a final covering of eighteen inches or two feet 6f 
soil, rounded up soas to shed water. In manylo- 
calities this is not needed before the present month. 
Celery, if covered too soon, will heat and decay. 
Leaves, straw, or marsh hay, are used for the cov- 
ering, which should be slight at first, and finally a 
foot or more thick. We usually lay boards roof-wise 
over this covering, to facilitate getting out the 
celery, when the trenches are covered with snow. 

—_—_—_ - 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 

Little can be done here just now. If snow lodges 
in evergreen trees, shake it out at once, before it 
gets icy, or the branches may be broken, as the 
lower ones are especially liable to be, by the set- 
tling of heavy snow upon them. This may need 
shovelling away.... When snow hides the roads and 


walks, unless they are marked by wires stretehed 


on stakes, people will drive or walk a straight line 
for the house, and thus often injure small shrubs: 
on the lawn. This may still be done during a thaw. 
..--In mild spells, shrubs may be pruned. Some. 
of them produce their flowers from buds formed 
last summer, and others upon the growth of the 
currentseason. They had better go unpruned, than 
to allow one not understanding this, to work upon 
them. While the latter kind may be cut back 
severely, the others only need judicious thinning 
> 
Green-house and Window Garden. 
Bulbs potted last fall may be brought, a few 
pots at a time, to the window or green-house, and 
given water, gradually at first, and more as the 
leaves inerease. --When-the flowers fade, cut thém 
away, but keep the leaves in a growing state until 
they also begin to fade. Then cut away these and 
take the pots to the cellar. In spring plant the 
bulbs in the open ground, where they will flower, 
but not so finely as at first.... Water plants in pots 
as they seem toneed it. It is better to allow them 
to suffer a little and show that they require water, 
than to water all alike daily. If this be done the 
soil in the pot will be in the condition of mud, and 
the plant grow sickly and die....Dust is a great 
enemy to house plants. Contrive a screen of light 
fabric to cover them when the room is swept. 
Plants with thick, smooth leayes should have 
them washed weekly, using a sponge or soft cloth. 
Others may be showered, first setting the pots in a 
bath-tub or sink....Insects in the greenhouse are 
for the most part kept under by a weekly fumiga- 
tion with tobacco-smoke. House plants may be 
treated with tobacco water, to be followed after an 
hour by a showering of pure water.. Remove scale 
insects and mealy bugs by hand; it is the best 
remedy....When chrysanthemums cease blooming 
cut the stems away ard remove the pots to the ce!- 
lar....A green-house is, of course, provided with 
means of ventilation, which should be employed 
judiciously, according to the outside temperature. 
Fouse plants often suffer for want of fresh air. 
Letting down the windows at the top, in the mid- 
dle of the day, will greatly benefit the plants. 
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Plans and Description of a Small Barn. 


BY ‘* BURR OAK.”’ 
—_—<- 


For general dimensions see drawings, and for 
timber, etc., see estimates below. The foundation 


Fig. 1.—FRONT ELEVATION OF BARN. 


walls are started in a trench below frost and laid in 
mortar above the grade, eighteen inches high by 
eighteen inches thick, faced and pointed, with the 
sills imbedded and suitable openings left in the 
walls for ventilation. The horse stable is nine 


| lined plank. All the doors are made of inch dressed | 


and matched flooring six inches wide. The floors 
over horse and cow stables are eight-inch matched 
boards. The outside covering of inch stock boards 
twelve inches wide, dressed and battened. The 
cornice of the main building projecting about 


SemeMale mnlibinien. 
_—~ 

Several subscribers who have read the recent ar- 
ticles in the American Agriculturist on this subject, 
wish to know what success has been obtained, especi- 
ally in using the machines, packing in sawdust, etc. 
Mr. “C, E. M.,” Fall River, 
Mass., asks for the dimen- 
sions of all the parts of a 
machine to hold seven hun- 
dred eggs, best mode of ven- 
tilation—in short, all details 
for constructing a successful 
incubator. Most of these in- 
quiries are answered in the 
following from P. H. Jacobs, 
author of the article in our 











Fig. 2.—SIDE ELEVATION OF BARN. 


twenty-eight inches, is finished in good style with 
neat crown moulding. Ends of rafters cut to pat- 
tern as shown (fig.7). Outlookers are cut in the same 
style in the gables. The roof is covered with the 
best quality of shingles. Cupola as shown on ele- 
vations, made thorough- 
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Fig. 3.—GROUND PLAN OF THE BARN. 


feet high between timbers; its floor of two-inch 
plank laid with three-inch slope, the planks doubled 
in the stalls. It is fitted up with mangers, feed 
boxes, harness-room, etc.,asshown. The cow stable 
is eight feet high between timbers ; floor of two-inch 





Fig. 4.—BAY SIDE OF DRIVEWAY. 


plank sloping one and one-half inch back to the 
drop. It is fitted with stanchions (fig. 8), manger, 
ete.,as shown. The driveway floor is of two-inch 
plank dressed and matched, or square edged and 





the owner. All material 
for the small barn to 
be first-class of its kind, and the entire building to 
be thoroughly and completely finished, as specified. 


Estimate for Barn. 
Timber, 8 by 8 inches. Length 6 by 6 inches. Length 
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8 posts, 18 ft. & 2do.16 feet Wy PE, . wetuvwencscos 16 feet 
ay 2) joists, .... ..-14 feet 
by 7 ine 2 by 6 inches. 
2plates, § To be = 26 feet | 40 rafters, ............ 21 feet 
2 plates, (spliced § .18 feet | 16 rafters, ............ 20 feet 









S posts, ...........+- 10 * - 12 pieces, _..... 
2 pieces, M ws inch .16 f: 50 pieces, 2 by 5 
Total, 12,252 feet, @ $18. 00 per 1,000 feet.. 


2,800 feet re @ = dod eee 83.60 


19,000 shingles, @ $4.: 2 per CE a 
000 feet, 1 by 12 in.stock boards,18 ft. long, @ $17.00. 
4,000 Feet, 1 by 12 in.stock boards, 16 ft. long, @ $17.00. 
1,500 feet, matched flooring, 16 ft. long, @ $20.00. 
2/200 feet, 2 by 12 in. planks, 16 ft. long, @ $16.00. 
300 feet, 2 by 12 in. planks, 10 t. long, @ $16.00. 
850 feet, 2 by 12 in. —, 12 ft. long, @ $18.00. 
2,800 feet battens, @ 80 cts a gs | RTT 
12 windows, 4 lights “—_ e by 14 glass @ 3 25. 
sai 90 10.00: £0 dat a wt 
Mouldings, ‘oundation, 
Carpenter work, $225.00; painting, $50.00............ . 
Spikes, nails, bolts, trimmings, etC.........+..+e+e.-e- 50.67 


WE DOs oo oho de 6 ck eSiinle cnn stededss s0scensee $945.00 





i aaiel 
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In giving the estimates of cost, the prices for 
building materials are those of the large markets. 
They will vary somewhat in different localities. 





June, 1883, number, which 
called out the above requests: 
—Nearly all the makers of in- 
cubators have testimonials in 
proof of their efficiency, and 
some of them are excellent. 
The inquiries now are about 
those ‘“‘home-made.”? Two 
methods of construction were 
adopted for the trials; sey- 
eral made by the operators 
and heated by lamps, hatched 
well, The average percentage 
of chickens may be safely 
stated at sixty per cent. 
One gentleman secured over 
eighty per cent from three 
trials, with about one thousand two hundred eggs, 
one thousand chicks being hatched. One incubator, 
which was operated by drawing off cold water from 
a tank daily,and replacing it with heated water, gave 
fifty per cent. In every case the operators were nov- 
ices. The secret of success is in the storage of heat 
by the sawdust packing which, when fully warm- 
ed, gives off the heat very slowly, thus preventing 


\ 





Fig. 5.—STABLE SIDE OF DRIVEWAY. 


sudden changes of temperature. The thicker the 
packing of sawdust, the longer the retention of 
heat, but of course this increases the dimensions of 
the incubator without corresponding increase of 
capacity. The hot-water incubator is the safest, 
as no lamps are used. To hold one hundred eggs, 
the tank should be eighteen inches wide and thirty 
inches long, and the depth not less than twelve 
inches, as the deeper it is the greater the volume of 
(6FT_. 
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Fig. 6.—SECTION OF HORSE STABLE. 


water, and the longer wil! the heat be retained. 
The tank is larger thdn the drawer, as the former 
rests on supports, while the drawer slides in and 
out under it. The ventilator and drawer are of 
the same dimensions (making allowance -for the 
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packing), and would therefore be an inch all svound 


less than the tank, or sixteen by twenty-eight. 


Every two inches added to the length of the tank 
The largest 
incubators used in Hammonton are three feet wide 
capacity being a little over 


gives room for another row of eggs. 


and four feet long, the 
three hundred eggs. To hold seven hundred eggs, 


the drawer should be about four feet wide and six 
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Fig. 7.—SECTION OF COW STABLE. 


feet long. The incubators are ventilated by pure 
air passing under the bottom, then through tin 
tubes just under the egg drawer, while the heat is 
radiated upon the eggs from the tank above. The 
illustrations in the June American Agriculturist con- 
veya very good idea of the tank incubator, accom- 
panied by descriptions of the several parts. This 
brief statement being a 
reply to special inquiries, 
those who have not read 
the June descriptions ys 
should do so. Many 
suppose that incubators 
require but little care, 
and numerous mistakes 
are the result. To hatch ‘ 
successfully, any opera- 
tor should be willing to 
devote as much time and laber to the management 
of incubators as he would to other important pains- 
taking enterprises that are expected to be profitable. 
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Fig. 8. tHE STANCHIONS, 





The Public Domain. 


H. A. HAIGH. 
—~>—. 

The ‘ National Domain’? embraces all the terri- 
tory under the domain, jurisdiction, or government 
of the United States, including main-land, islands 
and water. By the last census this amounts (ex- 
clusive of Alaska) to 3,025,600 square miles, made 
up of 2,970,000 square miles of land and 55,600 
square miles of water in its lakes, rivers, bays, etc. 
—or 1,900,800,000 acres of land. Alaska is not yet 
surveyed, but is roughly estimated at 577,390 
square miles, which, added to the rest of the coun- 
try, makes the total ‘‘ National Domain’’ 3,602,990 
square miles. Allowing same proportion for Alas- 
ka (566,780 land, 10,610 water) we have in our Na- 
tional Domain 66,210 — miles of water area, 
and 3,586,730 of Jand, or 2,263,539,200 acres, enough 
to supply 160 acres, such as it is, to each of 
fourteen and one-seventh million persons. 

The term ‘‘ Public Domain” applies especially to 
lands owned in fee by the Government, with full 
right to dispose of them. Sinceits foundation the 
Government has owned nearly 3,000,000 square 
miles, or nearly 2,000,000,000 acres of land (2,894,235 
square miles—1,852,310,400 acres). Of this a little 
ovér one-third, or 680,000,000 acres, have been dis- 
posed of up to the last census, including 100,000,000 
acres pledged to the railroads. So we see that 
Uncle Sam has still quite a good deal of land 
including swamp waste, ete. [About- 45,000,000 
acres were parted with up to July, 1883, since the 
census report of 1880.—ED.] 

How AcqurrED.—The lands constituting the 
public domain were acquired by treaty, by cession 








from States, and by purchase. All lands in the 
United States formerly belcnging to Great Britain 
passed to our Government by the treaty of peace 
concluding the Revolutionary War. Large tracts 
claimed by certain of the States were ceded by 
them to the General Government. The territory 
so acquired embraced the present States of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, and part of 
Minnesota, Alabama and Mississippi. They were 
held by Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia under British 
grants. -Lands have since been purchased from 
France, Spain, Mexico, Texas and Russia. 


Its Cost.—No price was paid for the lands ac- 
quired from Great Britain or ceded by the States. 
The purchase from France was made in 1803, under 
President Jefferson. Napoleon Bonaparte, who 
was then First Consul, acted for the French Re- 
public. This purchase embraced all of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Ore- 
gon, Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and In- 
dian Territories, and a part of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi and Minnesota. The cost was $15,000,000, 
besides certain liabilities assumed by the United 
States, which ultimately brought the cost up to 
over $27,000,000. This sum seemed at that time a 
very large one; but as the tract contained 
757,000,000 acres, the cost was only a trifle over 
3% cents per acre! Florida was purchased from 
Spain in 1819, in Jefferson’s administration, for 
$5,000,000, paid in bonds on which about $1,500,000 
of interest accrued before their maturity ; so that 
the cost was really about $6,500,000, or 17!/,) cents 
per acre, as it contained about 38,000,000 acres. 
There were two purchases from Mexico; one in 
1848 under President Polk, and another in 1853 
under President Pierce. The first included Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah, and part of Arizona, New 
Mexico and Colorado. It contained in round num- 
bers 334,500,000 acres, and cost $15,000,000, or 4% 
cents peracre. The last, known as the “ Gladsen 
purchase,” included a strip of land culled the 
Mesilla Valley, lying in the present territories of 
Arizona and New Mexico, on their southern boun- 
daries. It contained 29,000,000 acres, and cost 
$10,000,000, or 343/,) cents per acre. 

The purchase from Texas was made in 1850, un- 
der President Fillmore. It included about 65,000,- 
000 acres lying in Kansas, Colorado and New Mex- 
ico, and cost $16,000,000, or 24*/,, cents per acre, 

The purchase of Alaska from Russia was at the 
lowest price per acre of any land that Uncle Sam 
has bought. It included about 370,000,000 acres, 
and cost $7,200,000, not quite 2 cents per acre, 
or only 1/%/.5 cents per acre. 


The entire public domain has costa little over 
$88,000,000, or 4# cents per acre. But the expenses 
of surveying it have thus far amounted to about 
$50,000,000, and the expenses of quieting the Indian 
titles the enormous sum of about $200,000,000. 
So that the public domain has really cost about 
$330,000,000, or about 18 cents an acre ! 

How DisposeD OFr.—This vast public domain has 
been a coveted prize for which schemers have 
schemed and lobbiests have lobbied. It is esti- 
mated that about 20,000 propositions, involving 
grants of land for all conceivable objects, have 
failed in the Senate and House of Representatives, 
and much honor and praise is due to the men on 
the Congressional Committees having the public 
lands in charge. But many schemes have been 
successful, some of them of questionable proprie- 
ty, yet upon the whole the public domain has been 
and is being disposed of to the best advantage. 
The following are the principal items: Cash sales, 
including préemptions, commuted homesteads, 
ete., about 175,000,000 acres; donations, about 
4,009,000 acres ; military and naval land bounties, 
about 62,000,000 acres ; railroad land grants, about 
156,000,000 acres; canal grants, about 5,000,000 
acres ; homesteads, about 60,000,000 acres ; swamp 
lands given to States, about 70,000,000 acres ; 
schools, seminaries and agricultural colleges, about 
79,000,000 acres; lands held under the Timber 
Culture Act, about 11,000,090 acres. 

The railroads have been most successful in get- 





ting lands from the Government. The Northern 
Pacific Road, which has just been completed, hada 
grant of 42,000,000 million acres—the largest ever, 
given to any corporation—being an area nearly as 
large. as the States of New York, Massachusetts, 
Vermont, and New Jersey, or nearly equalling Wis- 
consin. Though the Government still owns an 
enormous amount of territory the arable agricul- 
tural public lands are being rapidly absorbed. It is 
estimated that exclusive of certain lands in the 
Southern States there does not remain more than 
15,000,000 acres which can be cultivated without 
irrigation or other artificial means. And these are 
being very rapidly taken. The facilities afforded per- 
sons in over-crowded foreign countries for reaching 
these lands and the generous liberality of the Goy- 
ernment in giving them all farms, leave nothing to 
wonder at in the enormous emigration which is 
taking place. From $100 to $200 per person will 
cover the expenses of an emigrant journey from 
most. of the European countries to the free lands of 
the West. Under the existing laws persons from 
such countries, after declaring their intenticn to 
become citizens, can get 160 acres under the home- 
stead act, and another adjoining 160 acres under 
the timber culture act. Every head of a family 
can do this, and every other member of the family 
except the mother, of over twenty-one years old, 
can do the same. If an emigrant has a family of 
five children, all of age, he can get nearly 2,000 
acres of land from the Government for the mitre 
taking. ‘There can be no serious conflicts between - 
labor and capital, no real oppression of the labor- 
ing classes by monopolists, and no possible pre- 
tense of excuse for communistic doctrines in this 
country so long as such a condition of things exist. 








Elevating a Songer Beef. 


Mr. H. C. Blackwood, of 1, of Washougal, Washing- 
ton Ter., sends us a sketch and description of a 
very simple, yet powerful method of elevating a 
slaughtered beef, which a single men can easily 





METHOD OF RAISING A BEEF. 


operate. To any suitable support overhead, fasten 
the two ends of a strong rope, letting its middle 
portion down to the desired hight. Insert a round 
gambrel in the hind legs, and bring the middle of 
the rope around its center. Place a stick long 
enough for a Jever through the loop of the rope, as. 
shown in the sketch. Carrying this round coils. 
the rope with much force. [If the gambrel be four 
inches in diameter, and the lever two feet long, one 
hundred pounds force applied at the end, will lift. 
twelve hundred lbs.; on a three foot lever, eighteen 
hundred Ibs., and so on. Eps].—The earcass can: 
be held at any point, by placing a stick between 
the upper end of the lever and the ropes. If prop- 
erly adjusted, when the rope reaches the legs: 
of the beef it will spread the quarters apart. 
Maniatis ee cee ase 

VENTILATE THE CATTLE StTaBLE.—Stabled ani- 
mals require much fresh air, and to secure it there 
must be a way of escape for the foul gases form 
ing in the stable. Confinement in a closely 
built stable is liable to bring on inflammation of 
the lungs and other serious diseases in the cattle. 
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A Weeding Hook or Hoe. 
——— 

Mr. P. 8. Dorland, of Deans’ Corner, N. Y., sends 
us full size sketches for making what he considers 
the best ‘‘ Weeding Hook”? he has ever used. A 
steel bar one-and-one-quarter inch wide and one- 
quarter inch thick, ten inches long, is hammered 
into the form shown in figure 2, the edges of the 
blade being made sharp by the smith and ground. 
It is bent in the form shown in figure 1, and the 
shank fastened in a hoe handle of good length.— 
[This is practically the ‘‘ bayonet hoe,” now sold at 
many implement stores. We have used one many 
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Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 


yeurs, and for working among plants, using the flat 
edge like a common hoe, have found it preferable 
to any other garden implement designed for the 
same purposes. Indeed, it has usually taken the 
place of the common hoe after seed planting, not 
only in the garden, but frequently for field beans, 
corn, ete.—ED.] 





The Tobacco Ferment in Hookertown. 
—<—>— 

Seth Twiggs came in to my barn floor, where I 
was threshing beans, with an extra amount of smoke 
curling up from his old stump of a pipe, and 
greeted me with, ‘“‘ Have you heerd on’t?” 

““Heerd o’ what ?”’ said I; ‘‘there’s are a good 
many things stirring in these days of telephones ; a 
man can hardly lead his horse to water, but it is re- 
ported in Hartford.” 

“Yes, I know,”’’ said Seth, “ but this didn’t come 
over the wires, but happened right here in Hooker- 
town. You see Mr. Spooner’s sermon agin to- 
bacco raisin’, and chewin’, and smokin’, has raised 
the dander on a good many heads, and we are gwine 
to discuss the tobacco question in the club at the 
school-house to-morrow night, at early candle-light. 
Squire Way is coming up from Shadtown, and you 
chaps that are runnin’ down the tobacco crop, and 
turning up your noses at tobacco smoke, will jest 
ketch it, see if you don’t.”’ 

“Well,” I said, “I’ve been catching tobacco 
smoke a good many years when Seth Twigg’s pipe 
is ’round, and if there’s anything worse than that 
at the club, I’d like to see it. Ill be on hand.” 

“Say, Squire, is Miss Bunker a gwine? You see, 
Tirzah would like to go, if the other wimmen do.” 
. “No; Sally’s mind was made up a good while 
ago, and though she says she’s open to conviction, 
I’d like to see the man or woman that would under- 
take to convict her. There has been no tobacco 
on the farm or in the house since, not even to kill 
lice on the calves.” 

The sermon Seth spoke of was from the text, 
“Abstain from fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul,” in which Mr. Spooner showed, to his own 
satisfaction at least, that the tobacco habit was 
one of these lusts, and gave the strongest kind of 
proof from scientific authority that it did make war 
upon the bodies and souls of men. Then, as his 
first “inference,’’ if it was wrong for a man to in- 
jure his health and destroy his body, as many were 
doing, it was wrong to grow the weed, and to traffic 





in it; the growers and the venders were accom- 
plices in the crime. It was these “inferences ”’ that 
gave offence, and started the ferment in Hooker- 
town parish. Mr. Spooner never dodges any re- 
sponsibility, or undertakes to ride two horses 
headed in opposite directions. He is square-footed 
in the pulpit, and we listened patiently for his views 
on the moral uses of tobacco, and on other things. 

It is fair to look at the financial drift of the 
tobacco crop, at the farmer’s club, and in the 
agricultural journals. Hookertown has an expe- 
rience with it of a dozen years, or more, and 
it may interest some readers of the American Agri- 
culturist, who are expecting to make their fortunes 
in the business, to know the results. However 
profitable it may be in other sections, it is blue ruin 
here. Our farmers went into it with large expecta- 
tions of making money, of finding it an easy road 
to fortune. Mortgages were to be paid off, bank- 
accounts opened, old houses repaired, new ones fur- 
nished, and rag carpets to give place to Brussels, 
with piauos, and silk dresses—in short, a new order 
of things,in-door and out. Exaggerated stories were 
circulated of its profits, such as that an acre of the 
weed could be sold for a thousand dollars, with 
clean culture and a favorable season. The less 
prosperous and careful farmers jumped at the 
chance of paying debts, and making money. Jake 
Frink, with his usual fondness for new enterprises, 
and forgetting his many failures, run in debt five 
hundred dollars for a tobacco barn. His son, Kier 
Frink, up in the White Oaks, stopped burning and 
peddling charcoal, and with a few other coal ped- 
dlers started tobacco patches. Deacon Smith was 
carried away with the craze, and his finest meadow 
became a tobacco field. Judge Hubbard, whose 
fine mansion overlooks the river, built a large to- 
bacco barn costing six thousand dollars, for curing 
ten acres. The barns went up in all directions, 
great and small, according to the means and enthu- 
siasm of the owners. 

Well, after a dozen years of trial and costly experi- 
ence, we have got down to hard pan, and the bot- 
tom facts are visible. The man is not to be found 
in Hookertown who has made a fortune by raising 
tobacco. Some kave quit the business, and even 
those who continue it, admit that it does not pay at 
present prices. The big barn stands empty, and as 
Mr. Spooner rides by, he quotes from Paul, “‘ They 
that will be rich, fall into a snare, ete.’? The brush 
pasture acreage is increasing, and the heavy busi- 
ness on many farms, now, is carting wood and tim- 
ber to the river landings, to raise money to pay help. 
Sugaring down the experience, we have these facts ; 

1. The tobacco crop requires a good deal of 
capital to make it profitable. A good barn, built 
or made over for the purpose, is essential to 
success. Only heavy manuring and skilled labor 
will make it pay, and both are expensive. 

2. It is an exacting crop to raise, cure, pack, and 
sell, requiring more watchfulness than most other 
crops. Starting the plants requires close attention ; 
transplanting needs a wet spell when rains are often 
wanting; cultivation must be frequent and thor- 
ough ; topping and worming must be looked after ; 
and as maturity approaches, there is great peril of 
the early frosts, and liability to damage or total loss. 
After harvesting there is need of watching in cur- 
ing the leaf, and experience and skill in regulating 
temperature and air. Then, stripping and proper 
packing depend much upon the state of the weather. 
There is little rest from anxiety, from planting 
until the sale. 

3. It is more uncertain than most other crops. 
There is one crisis after another, from June to De- 
cember, and when ready for sale, the price is 
unsteady and often below the cost of production. 
There is a gambling element about it not friendly 
to industrious habits. 

4. It tends to divert farmers from more legitimate 
crops, which feed and clothe the race. This does 
neither, but sends sickness and poverty into many 
ahome. The grains, vegetables, and grasses, beef, 
pork, mutton, butter, cheese, poultry, and eggs, are 
necessaries of life. 

5. There is little or no manure in this crop. The 
stalks, if kept upon the farm, are indeed a good 





fertilizer, but there is comparatively little of this 
residue, A top of hay, consumed in the barn, makes 
five dollars’ worth of manure, if properly cared for, 
and a ton of clover hay, nine dollars’ worth. All 
animal products make manure to enrich the farm. 

6. But tobacco growing, as usually practised, 
runs out the farm. A few acres may grow fat, but 
there is leanness in every other spot. Meadows run 
out and pastures grow up to brush, and there is less 
grass and hay, fewer cattle, less butter and cheese. 
If a man gets a little money in bank with this crop, 
he is likely to lose his farm as a machine for mak- 
ing crops. The deserted farms, the old chimney 
stacks, the increase of brush and forests, where tbe 
plow and the scythe once gathered their harvests, 
are sad commentaries upon the tendencies of this 
industry. If any man wants to ge into this busi- 
ness, let him hear the wisdom of Hookertown, as 
she cries on every street—‘' Don’t !”’ 

Yours to command, 
TimoTHY BUNKER, Esq. 


HOOKERTOWN, Ct., December 7, 1883. 


A Cheap Good Saw-Horse, 


—— 





Having a rough lot of fire-wood, eight to fifteen 
feet long, irregular round sticks, straight and 
crooked, from two to seven inches or more in di- 
ameter, we made a saw-horse in less than half an 
hour that has done good service all the past year, 
and is as good now as ever. An oak stick averag- 
ing half a foot in diameter, was selected from the 
wood-pile, and a piece five feet long cut off. Two 
one-and-a-half inch auger holes were bored near 
each end, not quite opposite each other, to avoid 
weakening the timber at one point, and four strong 
sticks from the same wood-pile were driven in for 
legs a little under two feet long, and standing well 
slanting outward. Six one-inch auger holes were 
bored in the top, and split out pegs eight or ten 
inches long were driven in, in a position to firmly 
hold the wood to be sawed. The two pegs of each 
pair are not directly opposite, but separated far 
enough for the saw cut to run down between them. 





A LONG SAW BUCK. 


Of the first pair one is four inches from the end, 
and the other seven inches back. The second pair 
is fifteen inches back of these, and the other in the 
farther end of the horse, these last answering as a 
support to the long end of the wood to be cut, the 
other two pairs being used as the saw-horse. When 
a stick is reduced to five feet or soin length, it 
is drawn forward and wholly supported on the 
two pair of pins near together. The whole is solid, 
cheap, and thoroughly convenient and effective. 


SO Oe 


Young Trees on the Prairies. 


It isnot yet too late to secure Cottonwood cut- 
tings. This tree is not specially commended, but 
as many will continue to plant it, some suggestions 
based on experience are offered.—1. Take no cut- 
tings from other than thrifty, vigorous young 
trees, of an erect clear-limbed habit of growth.— 
2. Cuttings should be a foot long’, and be set in a 
slanting direction, so as to leave but one bud 
above the ground. Tramp the earth firmly over 
them.—3. The next spring, after the cuttings have 
grown one year, cut them off just above the 
ground, so as to leave not more than one bud 
above the soil. This will give one strong, vigorous 
shoot, and tend to destroy the forky, sprangly 
habit, which often spoils young Cottonwood trees 
grown from cuttings. The same plan may be 


profitably pursued with young seedlings. Many ~ 
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Western readers of the American Agriculturist, will 
have young Cottonwood plantations a year old next 
spring, and ready for this treatment. Do not be 
afraid to cut them off. They will be larger 
in two years after, than if not thus treated. 
Young Ash require about the same treatment as 
Cottonwoods, under the same _ circumstances. 
—4, Stir the soil often but not deeply among the 
young trees, and keep them free from we2ds. 


ae eo 
Support for Sliding Bars, 
—<—- 
“H. L. C.,”? Rochester, N. H., sends us a sketch 
and description which we give with a little modi- 


fication. The bars are say twelve feet long, requir- 
ing the posts to be set eleven feet apart to cen- 





ARRANGEMENT OF THE BARS, 


ters. The fence boards, coming in from each side, 
are nailed fast. An upright piece is fastened to 
each post, standing out far enough to let the bars 
pass in against the fence boards, and rest on stout 
pins. of iron or hard-wood. On the fence post, 
seven or eight feet distant, asimilar piece is put 
on, with space for the bars to slide in on the pins 
as shown by the lower bar partly open. By this 
arraugement each bar, as moved back, nearly bal- 
ances itself, requiring little exertion to hold and 
move it, until it reaches the pin in the post, when 
both ends being supported, it slides very easily 
back and forward. There is no stooping to pick 
up the bars or going to one side to draw them 
through. It may be well to make a slight notch 
under the left-hand end of one or more of the bars 
to drop over the pins, to prevent animals pushing 
them loose when rubbing against them. If any 
cow or other unusually intelligent animal learns to 
lift and shove the bars, as we have known done, a 
bit of wood over the notched end will hold it down. 








Horticultural Facts. 
ae 

TREES FOR IRELAND.—Among the plans for the 
relief of the rural population of Ireland, Afforesta- 
tion, or planting forest trees, is now seriously advo- 
cated. That there are wide areas in that generally 
beautiful country suited to timber culture, all who 
have traversed it are aware. It is claimed that pre- 
paring the land and planting the trees will afford 
immediate relief by giving employment to large 
numbers; the forests thus planted would be a pro- 
vision against future times of scarcity and trouble. 
It is probable that the aid of the Government will 
be asked in behalf of the scheme. The project is 
one that seems to commend itself as eminently 
wise and practicable for that popular island. 


Sineie Dautias.—The remarkable ‘‘ boom”? with 
which the new single Dahlias started in England a 
few years ago, does not seem to have subsided. 
They have not yet attracted the attention in this 
country which they really merit. A few exhibitions 
like those made by our growers last autumn, must 
attract amateurs to their great variety and richness 
of color. The English growers have, the past sea- 
son, succeeded in obtaining a ‘‘break,’”? and they 
now have one, the ‘‘Union Jack,’’ in which the 
white ray florets are striped with red, and it is said 
to be very brilliant. This result should encourage 
our own growers of seedlings. There is yet a future 
for these easily cultivated and showy flowers. 


Forestry Exursitions.—Preparations are being | 


made for an Exhibition of Forestry, during 1884, at 
Edinburgh, Scotland. It is intended to include 
everything relating to the forestry of the world. 
Essays and reports are expected, both upon forestry 
and forestry materials in‘every form. Our country 
made such a creditable showing at the great Fish- 


-eries’ Exhibition, last year, that we hope Congress 











may aid in making an exhibition of our forestry. 
The date of opening is not yet fixed, but it will 
probably be early in July.—It is also proposed to 
hold at South Kensington, in the ample halls occu- 
pied by the Fisheries’ Exhibition, an International 
Horticultural and Forestry Exhibition in 1885. 
This early announcement allows ample time for 
those wishing to exhibit to make preparations. We 
trust American horticulturists, and especially those 
interested in forestry, may be as creditably repre- 
sented in this as we were in the fisheries exhibition. 


THE TUBEROUS-ROOTED GRAPE-VINE.—We some 
time ago announced the discovery in Cochin-China 
and in the Soudan, of a grape with large tuberous 
roots, a rampant annual stem, and an enormous 
bearer. Whether the vines from the two localities 
are identical or not, remains to be seer. The vine 
does not appear to have fruited in Europe as yet, 
but in Portuguese Guiana it has been successfully 
cultivated. Accounts differ as to the quality of the 
fruit and of the wine made from it, though all are 
agreed as to its prolific character. We hope it may 
be found adapted to some of our far Southern States. 


MANY-FLOWERED RosEs.— This class of roses 
( Rosa polyantha) has not yet become generally known 
in our country. When better known they must 
become popular. Their small flowers are in large 
clusters of great delicacy and beauty, and must be 
useful in bouquets. Mr. Jean Sisley writes us from 
Lyons, France, that a new variety of this class, the 
‘* Perle @ Or,” received a.gold medal at the floral 
exhibition last autumn. It is a dwarf perpetual, 
with pale-yellow flowers, deeper in the centre, and 
the petals edged with white. He thinks it will 
prove fine for pot culture. 


AN AMERICAN VIOLET.—Our native Birds-foot 
Violet (Viola pedata), so common in sandy and 
gravelly soils in the Northern States, has succeeded 
most admirably with us as a garden plant. It keeps 
in bloom much longer than when wild, and its lilac- 
purple flowers are large and showy. We are glad 
to see by the journals that this violet is attracting 
attention in England. There are two wild varieties 
of this, well worthy of a place among choice hardy 
flowers. The White (Viola pedata alba), some spec- 
imens of which are fragrant, is quite abundant. 
The other, and rarer variety (bicolor), has its two 
upper petals of a dark, rich purple, with the velvety 
appearance seen in some pansies, making it the most 
beautiful of violets. It blooms all summer. 





Pigeons and Pigeon Houses, 


BY D, Z. EVANS, JR. 
——< > 

Breeding pigeons affords especial delight to al- 
most every boy, and those once getting a start will 
soon have more birds than they know what to do 
with, unless they are neglected or some accident 
occurs. As with ‘‘grown up children’’ the first 
boy making a good start in a neighborhood with 
pigeonsis sure to soon have many followers, often 
to the advantage of the pioneer who has surplus 
stock to sell. Many a farmer’s boy has yearly 
earned quite a sum by raising squabs for the early 
spring markets; and they have sold all the way 
from twenty-five cents to two dollars a pair, ac- 
cording to the season, demand, etc. As the com- 
mon large pigeons make good squabs, a stock to 
begin with costs but little. Later hatched birds 
are readily sold in autumn, to sportsmen for trap 
shooting, at twenty-five to forty cents a pair, ac- 
cording to the demand, which is sometimes large. 

As there is much interest in “‘fancy pigeons” 
many boys, and men too, are making good snug 
profits by producing pure-bred Warieties of vari- 
ous kinds; those who have considered pigeons 
mere childrens’ pets will be surprised at the large 
prices paid for many choice birds in the show room. 


Praron Hovszs, neat and attractive, cost but lit- 
tle. Fig. 1 shows an independent house, and fig. 
2 one attached to another building. Fig. 1 is set 
on posts about five and one-half feet long, eighteen 
inches in the ground and four feet above. These 
are capped with inverted tin pans to keep out cats, 








rats, mice, ete. Four to six inches in diameter i¢ © 
heavy enough ; cedar or chestnut posts are most 
durable. The house may be of first-class three- 
quarter or choice. one-half inch stuff planed on 
both sides ; the floor should be of one inch boards. 


Good dimensions are six feet long and four feet 
wide. Place neat windows in each side about two 
feet long and one foot high. An entrance door for 
the breeder is just in the rear (not shown). Make 
a ventilator in each end under the peak, protect- 
ing it from driving rain. The pigeons enter . 
through a skeleton affixed on the front end, made 
as light as possible, but secure, staying it with wires 
from the two upper corners, and if necessary plac- 
ing supports under its outer corners. Common lath 
will serve for making a neat cage of this kind. It 
may have a solid floor of one and one-half inch 
stuff, or be slatted. The latter is objectionable in 
many ways. Asliding door, controlled bya string, 
admits or excludes the birds from this cage at 





Fig. 1.—AN INDEPENDENT PIGEON HOUSE. 


pleasure. Sucha house, thoroughly and frequent- 
ly painted, will last many years, even if made of 
half inch thick pine boards. Neatness and cleanli- 
ness do much to insure success ; and purchasers 
will sooner purchase from and pay the best price 
to those having the best appearing houses. Pig- 
eons do better and are freer from disease in an out- 
door house than in one, over-heated and illy-ventilat- 
ed, in a room ina dwelling house, barn, or granary. 

Figure 2 is a cheap style of a pigeon house built 
against a barn, granary, or carriage house. If de- 
sired, it can extend along the entire end or side of 
the building. As the building furnishes a back . 
and half the support, it is much cheaper than an 
independent house. The floor and roof are firmly 
fastened to the building with strong nails attached 
to two by three-inch pieces. The outer posts are 
the same as in fig. 1, and as many and as long as 
needed. A good hight is four feet above ground 
and six feet from the floor to the highest point, the 
front being three feet high. Small sash in front, or 
on either or both of the ends afford necessary light. 
The floor, ends and roof should be of inch stuff; 
for the front, three-quarter or one-half inch boards 
will do. A skeleton cage or exercise room should 
run the entire length, supported as shown in the en- 
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Fig. 2.—A PIGEON HOUSE AGAINST A BARN, 


graving, or the weight may pull the house from the 
main building. The space underneath may serve 
as a shelter for small implements or be fixed to ac- 
commodate many chickens at different seasons of 
the year. Ventilators should be made at each end 
and at the highest point of this pigeon house, 
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Mending Rubber Boots and Shoes—Dis- 
solving India Rubber. 
—<p> 


For many years we have had, at the approach of 
winter, a number of inquiries about mending India 
rubber boots and shoes, and they have begun to 
come this season. In cities, the large stores for 
the sale of rubber goods of all kinds sell a cement 
for mending rubber articles. Where this can be 
procured it.is cheaper to purchase than to under- 
take to make a cement. Pure, or virgin rubber, 
i. @., rubber that has not been “vulcanized,” 
which is very far from pure—is more or less soluble 
in-various liquids. Pure ether, chloroform, pure 
turpentine, benzole, naphtha, and some other 
liquids, especially bisulphide of carbon, either 
cause the rubber to swell up into a soft jelly, or 
dissolve it altogether. When exposed to the air, 
the liquid evaporates, and the rubber is left more 
or less in its natural condition. To use any of 
these compounds, including that sold (usually 
rubber dissolved in turpentine), the edges of the 
patch, and portion of the shve, etc., should be 
freshly cut, where it ‘s to be applied. Rubbing the 
surface with sharp sand paper will often answer 
instead of cutting, the object being to secure per- 
fectly clean and fresh surfaces at the junction. To 
make sure of a good job, the surfaces are often 
covered with the cement, and allowed todry; then 
a fresh application of cement is made and the patch 
carefully adjusted to its place. It is necessary to 
avoid touching the: fresh surfaces. -The. parts 
should be held closely together after cementing, 
by placing weights on them or by some other de- 
vice. For home make, bisulphide of carbon is the 
most ready solvent for the rubber. The same 
difficulty is found here, as in buying the cement, it 
is only sold in cities and in large places. One part 
of virgia rubber, cut into thin slips, is to have six 
or seven times its weight of bisulpbide added to it. 
The solution will, in time, take place in the cold, 
but more rapidly with the aid of heat. Place the 
materials in a glass or tin vessel, and set this in an- 
other of hot water. Keep the inner vessel from the 
bottom of the other by two small sticks. The 
disulphide of carbon is very volatile and danger- 
ously inflammable, and this should be kept in 
mind in working with or handling it near a fire or a 
light. Being so volatile both the sulphide and the 


-eement should be closely stopped. Our corres- 


pondent, “J. W.,’? Harford Co., Md., asks : “‘ How 
ean rubber be melted?” Rubber melts at a high 
heat, but is of no use in this condition as a cement. 
Bracing End Fence-Posts. 
. ——~<-— 
Mr. J. Bartlett, Oshawa, Ont., sends us a sketch 
and description of a mode of bracing the end posts 
of wire fences in wet, soft land. The post is set 











Fig. 1. 

down three to four feet, according to the softness 
of the soil, and any irregular stone bedded against 
it, as shown in figure 1. The piece, c, is notched in 
near the foot of the post, or held bya strong spike, 
or better by a bolt, and the horizontal piece, d, 
pailed on. The upper fence-wire is given a turn 
around the top of the post, brought over through a 
notch in c,and fastened to the stone by a turn or 
two around it. The operation is seen at a glance. 

[This will answer where stones of proper size are 





| 


available near such land. It has the advantage of 
allowing for the contraction and expansion of the 
wires, even though the projecting arms and stone 
may be in the way, and unsightly. Ifthe end post 
be in the corner of a lot, it may be better to brace 








Fig. 2. 


the next post to it, and let the stone hang down 
close along the wires.—Another method for using 
the same materials is shown in figure 2, where the 
weight-stone is placed in the soil, with brace resting 
against it. This does not provide for cortraction. ] 





The “Cattle Pull.” 


What the race track is to many agricultural gath- 
erings, the ‘‘ cattle pull” is to not a few New Eng- 
land fairs, and well it may be. The go-ahead West- 
erners are ill content with slow ox-teams; the 
more speedy horse, and machinery worked by 
horses, better suit their broad plains and their 
ideas. On the great pastures a steer is looked upon 
for the amount of round and sirloin steaks he will 
furnish, the dollars he will balance on the scales in 
the cattle pen and slaughter yard. Imagine a Maine 
boy telling his Western friend that his steers had 
gained six inches in girth, and earned their living 
while doing so! To the latter, the idea of a steer 
being compelled to earn his board is scarcely com- 
prehensible. But in much of New England, espe- 
cially among the pine trees of Maine, working oxen 
are appreciated, and at the shows dispute the claim 
to public attention with the fast horse that absorbs 
so large a share of admiration in other sections. 
Hence the “cattle pull” is a feature in most agri- 
cultural exhibitions at the far East. It is a novel 
and interesting sight to one witnessing it for the 
first time—the level sward set off by a rope, and 
surrounded by an eager throng of anxious farmers 
discussing the points and merits of a favorite yoke 
of oxen, attached or to be attached to a drag 
weighted with tons of granite slabs. The question 
to be decided is, which oxen, or whose, is to carry 
off the palm, by-moving the ponderous load the 
greatest number of measured feet and inches—in 
other words, which breed, what strain, what feed- 
ing and care, what training, have produced oxen that 
can supply the most strength when put to accurate 
comparative tests. The trials are of single pairs, 
and with several teams to show how they will pull 
together, an important point often. 

You see the committee man mount the load, and 
he calls out so as to be heard by the vast throng, 
“These cattle are owned by John Martin; girth, 
seven feet ; weight of load, eight thousand five bun- 
dred pounds.” At the word, the animals, as if con- 
scious of their importance, and that their own 
credit and that of their owner is at stake, put forth 
giant efforts. “Fifty-six feet, four inches,” is an- 
nounced. Half a dozen men add their weight to 
the load. ‘‘ Twenty-three feet, nine inches,” is re- 
corded.—Another yoke takes its turn, but not, yet 
trained to pull at command, and when unhitched, 
the load has not advanced an inch. 

At last autumn’s fair of York County, at Buxton, 
Me., an old dispmte was to be settled between 
two farmers’ yokes, one of which had been victo- 
rious at the N. E. Fair, and the other at the Eastern 
Maine State Fair. Both yokes were Buxton cattle; 
both girthed seven feet three inches, and never 
had “St. Julius,”’ or ‘“‘Jay Eye See’? more ardent 
adherents than these bovines, The enormous load 
of over FIVE TONS (10,500 lbs.) was to be pulled 
over a grass stubble by a chain. The record of 
the victors was : Twenty-four feet in twenty pulls ! 








““W. B. R.,’’ Otsego Co., N. Y., inquires: “If 
he hires a young man under age, paying his wages 
as earned, has the father a legal right to collect the 
amount from him, when he has not given notice 
that he claims his son’s wages ?’—This is an im- 
portant question, as many minors are emyloyed 
upon farms, and we submitted it to our legal 
contributor, who replies in this wise: The law 
writers say that the parent, being under obligation 
to support, care for and educate his minor children, 
he is entitled to their custody and the yalue of 
their service (2 Kent’s Comm., 194; 1 Blackstone, 
153). The Courts have several times confirmed this 
view (7 Mass., 145; 15 Mass., 272; N. H., 28; 15 
N. H., 486; 4 Mason, 380). But this right hangs 
by a rather slender thread. If the minor has been 
“emancipated,’’ or, as we commonly say, ‘‘ his time 
has been given him,” then he is entitled to his 
earnings, can sue for them if necessary, and they 
should be paid to him, which discharges the debt 
(6 Cushing, 458; 8 Cowen, 84; 3 Barbour, 115). 
This emancipation may be brought about by a writ- 
ten instrument, or by a verbal agreement, -or by the 
conduct of the parties. (Shouler’s Domestic Rela- 
tions, 368, and case there cited). The parent’s cast- 
ing his child off or leaving him to shift for himself, 
forfeits his right to his earnings, und the Courts are 
liberal in granting such children the right to their 
wages, and thus encouraging them to earn an hon- 
est living themselves, (See many cases cited in 
Shouler’s Domestic Relations, p. 370). A parent’s 
consent to the marriage of a minor, works an eman- 
cipation, for the reason, it is said, that in such cases 
the minor needs his earnings to support his own 
family. This alleged reason would seem to be just 
as forcible if the marriage were without parental 
consent, since the family would need supporting 
just as much ; but a Court in Maine thought other- 
wise, and gave to the father the young benedict’s 
earnings, leaving the poor wife without a penny 
(24 Me., 5381; 18 Texas, 367). A parent absconding 
to parts unknown emancipates the minor child, 
and cuts off a right to his earnings (2 Metcalf, 92). 
Emancipation may result from misfortune (15 N. 
H., 490), as when the parent, becoming a pauper, 
is unable to support his child. This extreme doc- 
trine, however, was only asserted on the ground 
that, if the parent received the child’s wages the 
latter would himself become a pauper. If aparent. 
authorizes the employer to pay the minor, or the: 
minor to receive the wages, payment to the latter 
is legal. Such authority may be implied from cir- 
cumstances (10 Barbour, 300; 19 Pick, 29.) Amer- 
ican Courts favor such arrangements between fath- 
er and son ; they are in the spirit of our free insti- 
tutions. A N. Y. Court, following a Mass. deci- 
sion, held that if a son goes out and contracts his: 
services on his own account, with the father’s 
knowledge and without objection from him, the: 
payment to the son cuts off the father’s claim (10 
Barb., 300 ; 2 Pick., 202). Another Massachusetts: 
case went so far as to imply that unless the father 
notified the employer that he claimed the son’s 
wages, the employer may suppose authority has 


been given the son to collect his own wages (15: 
Mass., 273). New York and some other States. 


provide by statute that payment to a minor will be 
valid unless the father gives notice to the employ- 
er that he claims the minor’s wages, within a cer- 
tain time after the hiring. In New York State it 
is thirty days.—The above meets the ease of our 
inquirer, and in that instance renders the father’s 
claims worthless, unless, perhaps, the boy had run 
away from home, and the father did not know of 
the hiring. But not all the States have such stat- 
utes, and in those which do not have them the doc- 
trines above set forth are presumably in force. It 
is, however, safe to advise all parents to give 
prompt notice of any claims to minor children’s 
wages, and all employers to ascertuin from the 
parents of non-emancipated children how their 
wages shall be paid, if they would avoid all possi- 
bility of having to pay twice. [This is an interest- 


ing topic, and the above will answer several inquiries. 


that have been made from time to time.—Eps. } 
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TALKING OVER THE CROP PROSPECTS. 


All the speculation in crops does not take place 
at the New York Produce Exchange or at the com- 
mercial centres of other large cities. Many trans- 
actions, some of them of considerable importance, 
occur in country stores, village taverns, and even 
in the farm houses. Within a few years a new 
branch of the produce business has been devel- 
oped, that of making the purchases by travelling 
buyers. These are now a recognized class, as dis- 
tinct, if not as numerous, as the well known 
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Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


“drummers.” The buyers, while very shrewd 
are affable and companionable, 
to make themselves at home 


business 
and are 
with 
crops and their prospects. By going about and 
meeting the farmers at stores, etc., they are able 
to form a fairly correct estimate of the probable 
yield of apples, potatoes, and other produce in 
the district. From data thus gathered, the buyer 


men, 
able 


is able to make bargains for produce, to be de- | 


the farmers, with whom they talk about 


livered at the cars for a given price, on a future 
date. Often by paying a needy farmer a portion of 
the purchase money in advance, they drive a more 
favorable bargain for themselves, while the farmer 
is able to meet his interest or other payment. The 
business has some good features,and in many locali- 
ties is favorably regarded by the sellers. The buyers 
knowing this, usually so time their visits as to ap- 
pear in the farming neighborhoods not long before 
the period at which interest on mortgages is payable, 
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‘Marking Things—Home-made Stencils, 


_—>—_ 

The owner’s name put plainly on grain bags, 
thoes, rakes, spades, shovels, steelyards, etc., and 
-on larger implements, is very convenient, and will 
‘very often save their wandering andloss. We have 
BI ‘a Steel punch, a piece of iron one-half 
inch square, the corners rounded’ off a little, the 
lower end terminating in a flat piece of steel, three- 
sixteepths-inch thick and three-fourths-inch wide. 
‘On the bottom edge of this the letters of the sur- 
name and initial of the given name are cut in relief. 
With this, and a hammer blow or two on its head, the 
name is cut into every implement, large and small. 
It is beaten into any soft iron, if there is any, oth- 
erwise into the wood, and has doubtless saved 
twenty times its cost (twenty-five cents a letter) in 
keeping a great variety of things from straying off, 
or remaining in possession of borrowers, who are 
thus precluded from sayirg of them “they did not 
know whose they were.” These punches, made 
‘to order, can be got by mail at moderate cost. 
Srenoiy PLATES are very convenient, not only 
for marking boxes of merchandise, but also farm 
implements, grain bags, barrels, etc. They are 
‘thin strips of tin or other metal, with the letters 
cut through. The stencil is laid flat upon any ar- 


S.LADD. 





‘ticle, and a brush or cloth wad, smeared with a 
Jamp-black mixture, is brushed over the letters, 
marking through the openings. It is important to 
keep the edges straight and even, so that they will 
lay flat and close upon the article to be marked, or 
the color will spread out under the plate, and the 
interior lines run together. Such plates are made 
to order usually at five to ten cents per letter. 
**Troquois,” of Jamestown, Ohio, sends us a 
method of easily making stencils at home, at no 
-eost, if one has a simple bracket saw which will 
cut tin plate. Mark the desired letters on paper, 
being careful to have the pieces inside the letters 
supported by attachments to the outside. Paste 
‘this paper on any piece of tin, and saw out the 
parts to be removed. Old fruit cans serve well for 
the plates ; the bottoms and tops are taken off by 
‘melting the soldering, and the side seams cut off 
with shears. With a mallet beat it out toasmooth, 
flat plate. Lamp-black mixed with coal oil, kero- 
#sene, or spirits of turpentine, makes a blacking 
mixture. A coating of common varnish applied 
after they are dry enough, renders such letters 
permanent. The boys may well exercise their 
‘taste and skill, and find amusement, in getting up 
-& Variety of such plates, as a present to father, and 
for their own use. 





Tue Keirer (or KeirFrer) Hysrip Pear.—The 


* .diseussion as to the value of this singular pear, has 
- .extended to the “secular’’ papers. Mr. C. A. 


Hovey, having suggested in the “‘ Massachusetts 
Plowman,’’ that the pear is a “‘ humbug,’’ Mr. Jo- 
siah Hoopes, of Pennsylvania, writes in its defence 
in the “Philadelphia Press.’’ Having been the 
‘first to figure and describe this pear (see American 
Agriculturist, January, 1879), we take some interest 
in the controversy. We then said: “ While it may 
not come up to the high standard of ‘ best,’ it is of 
sufficiently good quality to be acceptable to those 
who esteem the Bartlett.”” Our aim has always 
been to induce our readers to grow fruit. We do 
not need to be told that the Concord is far from 
being a first class grape, that the Wilson is one of 
the poorest strawberries, but one who basa Con- 
cord vine, or a patch of the Wilson, is quite sure to 
have fruit in abundance. Our object has been to 
have people begin with fruits from which they 
would be sure of results, believing that they would 
soon try better kinds. The Keifer Hybrid tree has 
proved in healthfulness and productiveness, all, 
and more than all, that was claimed forit. The 
fruit is large, strikingly handsome, and sells rapidly 





at a paying price. It is nota Beurre Bosc, or a 
Winter Nelis, but it is a pear, and the tree has thus 
far withstood ‘“‘leaf,’’ “‘twig,’’ ‘“‘ insect,” ‘‘ frozen 
sap,’’ and every other form or stripe of “ blight.”’ 
If it were only fit for baking or preserving, we 
should regard it as of great value. As one who 
has found out that he can grow Concord grapes, 
soon makes his way to better kinds, so those who 
are encouraged by their success with the Keifer, 
and pleased with its size and great beauty, will 
soon wish to go a step higher in the list of pears. 





The Chief Crop of the Country. 


BY E. P. ROE. 
——~<_— 


What May is for grass, and July for corn, these 
winter months are for the invaluable growing crop 
of boys and girls; and upon the care and atten- 
tion given to this crop the future of the country, 
the lights and shadows of our own coming years, 
and the success of the boys and girls them- 
selves, largely depend. The stock breeder looks 
carefully after the developement and training of 
his animals, especially if thorough-breds. Should 
not we with more solicitude try to make thorough- 
breds of our children? Which do you visit most 


- frequently and examine with most diligent interest, 


the developing animals, the grain .fields, the fruit 
trees or the olive plants in the school-room? Do 
you personally know the trainer there—his man- 
ner and methods? What morning and evening 


attention do your children get, save to know that ¥ 


the chores are well attended to? Do you father, 
and you mother, personally know where they are 
in the evening hours, who are their associates, 
what outside influences are molding their char- 
acters ? Do you know that they are developing as 
strongly, as symmetrically, as rapidly as they 
might ? 

I credit every reader of the American Agricultur- 
ist with understanding well that mind is the true 
stature of the man or woman. Are you content 
with providing shelter, clothing and food, and to 
see them add inch by inch to stature? One hundred 
and forty pounds of flesh and bone may not 
make a man; they may constitute an ill-natured, 
ignorant cad or boor. One hundred and fif- 
teen pounds of feminine symmetry do not make 
a woman, even though expensively clad. They 
may present a parody, a caricature, a false sham 
that will bring bitterness and disappointment to 
more than one heart. 

It is not essential that young men and women be 
positively bad or obtrusively disagreeable, to fall 
short of what they should or might be. If we 
plant,a tree or vine of the best variety, and allow it 
to grow without special attention and training, we 
know well what we shall find after a lapse of years. 
It may overspread a wide area of soil, with a 
useless mass of wood and foliage, yielding a few 
defective apples or ragged clusters of grapes, that 
are not poisonous, but such fruit is notin demand 
in the world’s market, nor desirable for the home 
table. So the boy or girl merely left to grow, de- 
velops much as the neglected vine. They may 
never become vicious, and may even be spoken 
of as good at heart, like the half-barren apple tree, 
but are scarcely worth the room they take up in 
the world. 

Are the daughters, when receiving their bent in 
in early age, actually learning how to fill their 
future positions well—how to be wives, how to 
keep the house orderly and make it inviting; to 
help economize for rainy days ahead, to provide, 
perchance with limited means, a daily variety of 
inexpensive yet delicious, well-cooked healthful 
food. Much of the dyspesia and ill-health now 
prevailing is chargeable to lack of carly training in 
the home circle. 

If a girl is learning tu play upon the piano, is 
the acquisition of afew showy pieces her aim, or is 
she studying music? There is as much difference 
in the two efforts, as between pinning material to- 
gether to look like a dress, and the power to cut 
and make a graceful costume. Washing dishes 





steadily a thousand years, will not teach a girl the 
high art of thrifty housekeeping ; she should not be 
merely taught to do housework, but to keep house. 

Boys may work on a farm until grown up and then 
be less able to take charge of it than a hired hand. 
Childish helplessness, combined with physical 
maturity, is so often seen because children receive 
knowledge too much as potatoes are placed in a 
bin—both in a crude siate. The one makes 
blood and muscle, the other mental expertness 
and power, but both need proper preparation 
and assimilation. Boys taught to farm as well 
as to work on the farm, are far less anxious to 
leave home for town or city. Instead of mere 
treadmill drudgery day after day, enlist interest in 
the sciences related to farming with its endless 
variety. Show a boy that some of the finest minds 
and most eminent men in the world have been de- 
voted to this calling: Interest him in a pair of blood- 
ed fowls or pigs, if not in larger animals,and let him 
have a pecuniary interest in their increase, how- 
ever small, also in some crup that he aids in cul- 
tivating. Above all, incite him to learn how‘skill 
can make “two blades of grass grow where there 
was but one before.”’ 

Now, the long evenings supply just the oppor- 
tunity for fathers, and mothers as well, to give per- 
sonal and special attention to the most important 
product of the farm, the growing crop of boys 
and girls. The boy at yonder table is studying 
his lessons; doing ‘‘sums’’ perhaps. Is he 
merely tumbling dry rules and disjointed facts into 
his mind to be repeated parrot-like? Suppose you 
come out of your doze and talk with him. See that 
he knows why he adds and multiplies. Teach him 
to apply his knowledge to every-day affairs. Give 
him the purchase and sale of your farm pro- 
ducts, the expense of fields and crops, imple- 
ments, ctc., and have him apply the knowledge he 
is gaining. Teach him to use it as the soldier 
uses his weapons, and the mechanic his tools. 
Your interest in what he is doing will add to his 
interest, will make him more ambitious, more 
thorough and more practical. If he is studying 
geography, show him that the towns and cities he 
is hunting on the atlas, are not mere dots on the 
map, but places full of live men who will certainly 
get ahead of him unless he use his knowledge 
aright. 

And the same is true’of the daughters. The re- 
sults of half hours thus spent will be a surprise to 
both yourself and the children. If your own early 
education was faulty and they teach you in some 
things, it will be all the more interesting to them. 

Now is the time to enlist your sons’ enthusiasm 
in your calling, perhaps to rekindle your own also. 
Go over the Agricultural Journals with them and 
let them see and know what live men are doing and 
thinking, and awaken emulation. Let a book or two 
about some part of your business, or the whole of 
it, be read to you by the boys. Draw out their 
comments and make your own. Remember the 
story of the industrious man, who was ever repeat- 
ing, ‘“‘he worked only for his children.’’ Indeed 
he worked so hard that he never had time to form 
their acquaintance, much less to help them to be- 
come men and women. As a result they soon 
scattered what he had gathered for them. 

You want your children to sympathize with your 
life and work. Sympathize with their life and pleas- 
ures—the life and fun that you enjoyed at their age. 
A holiday with them now and then, will not be 
lost time, it will be more than made up by increased 
efficiency on other days. You can thus renew your 
youth and give joy to theirs. Recall your own 
thoughts and feelings when at their age. A few 
holiday gifts within your means, will bring unal- 
loyed pleasure now, and for many days to come. 


{ Make a child happy and he cen scarcely fail 


to be good. At the same time let him be initiated 
into the secret that those are most happy who 
add most to the happiness of others. Is your 
home notahappy one? Ask yourself what you arc 
doing to make it happy. Be not like the publican, 
always sitting at the receipt of custom, taxing 
others.—Subject yourse!f toa little exarination. 
’ 
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While that is not the best farming which devotes 
the same land to orchards and pasturage, yet it is 
often convenient, sometimes necessary, to allow 
cattle to graze among trees. Swine are the only 
farm animals that will do no mischief when al- 
lowed free range in the orchard. Cattle, the most 
gentle, are perverse; however abundant and suc- 
culent the grass, they will vary their diet by brows- 
ing. It may be they require the tonic bitter of 
the apple twigs to increase their appetites for the 
grass; but they will do mischief. Whether among 
fruit or ornamental trees, they must be prevented 
from lifting their heads. On the Island of Jersey, 
where orchard pasturing is general, and where the 
animals are always tethered, a singular crib-like 








understood. So the Carpcan be made a toothsome 
feature of the dinner table, if the mistress of the 
kitchen comprehends thé mysteries of the sauce- 
boat. Without that skill, which by the way is 
universally possessed by our adopted German fel- 
low citizens, and can be learned from almost any 
of them, the carp is rather tasteless. In very 
cold spring brooks carp will not grow at all, they 
rather seem to shrink, if we can imagine a fish 
shrinking with the cold. But in warm waters, es- 
pecially in the Southern States, where there is no 
trouble with frost, they attain an enormous size 
quickly. There have been instances of their grow- 
ing to seven pounds weight in two years, which far 
surpasses anything known of any other species of 
fish. In the North, if the ponds have hard bottoms 
and freeze their entire depth, the carp will be 
killed. But if the bottom is soft and muddy, they 
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Above-Ground Cellars, 
——--— - 

Eben E, Rexford writes us very urgently in favor 
of having cellars always above ground, He does 
not explain how he would construct them, but we 
gather that he would build against one side of the 
house, as a part of it, with double walls and a cover- 
ing that woula keep out frost. As for that matter, 
if on the rear side, they might not be very offensive 
in appearance, and they might be banked up and 
covered with earth and green sods, and even be 
covered with plaris or trailing evergreens. If ad- 
joining the kitchen warm air enough might be ad- 
mitted to keep out destructive frosts in very cold 
weather, These are only suggestions cf our own. 
Mr. Rexford’s arguments are that cellars thus 
placed could be entered ona level like other rooms, 


PREVENTING CATTLE FROM BROWSING, 


structure of wood is used to protect the trees, 
which is not put upon them, but on the cows. If 
the gentle creatures have any sense of the ugly, 
one with her deer-like neck encumbered with such 
a timber structure would keep her head down for 
shame, without the need of all its weight. Much 
simpler are the various methods shown in the en- 
graving, which do not disfigure the animal, and 
are equally as effective as those more cumbersome. 


a. 


The Carp as a Food Fish. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
—__- 


There is much inquiry concerning the German 


Carp introduced into this country by the United 
States Fish Commission. People want to know 
where it will live, how fast it will grow, and gener- 
ally what it is worth now that we have it. Often as 
these questions are answered they come up again, 
and in truth, the different results reported are con- 
fusing unless accompanied with an explanation. 
Carp are not a first class table fish, but they are 
immensely superior to no fish at all, when a fish 
dinner is wanted. They‘are not as good toeat as 
the bull-head for instance, but then it may be said 
that the bull-head is a very excellent fish when well 





Engraved for the American Agricu:-urist. 


will burrow into it and protect themselves. They | by a door direct from the kitchen, and a great deal 


are said to feed on vegetables, cither the natural 
growth in the water, or the refuse from the garden, 
but I imagine they are greatly improved by an oc- 
casional taste of the numberless insects that are 
found on all aquatic plants. The same rule ap- 
plies to them, thatis found to govern in all other 
departments of nature; the best is always the 
hardest to get. Not only will carp never supply the 
place of trout, but they will hardly live in the same 
water.. They need little care, and will exist on 
poorer food, are content in less fine water, and 
they are in the end an inferior fish. The common 
proverb says that whatever is worth having, is 
worth working for, and that, translated into fish 
literature, means that an ordinary variety is more 
easily maintained than a superior one. Still there 
is always more need of the lower class. Few men 
eat trout, more eat shad, and infinitely more use 
cod, while the ponds that are adapted to trout, are 
not as one ina hundred to those fitted for carp. 
Any old sluggish pond, above a mud-hole, will ans- 
wer for them. In conclusion, it is almost self- 
evident that carp are no more a game fish, than a 
fattened hog is 4 game animal. Carp can gen- 
erally be procured through the State Fish Commis- 
sioners, and several breeders offer them for sale. 








of running up and down stairs would be saved. 
He further argues in favor of such cellars that 
they are more healthful, since there is always a 
large amount of odors and noxious gases from ma- 
terials in the underground cellar that rise up and 


‘penetrate all through the house, which would be 


blown away if it were placed outside the house. 
Again, if on a level, they would be far more like- 
ly to be kept clean like other rooms. It is often 
no small job to carry out the large arnount of 
refuse that is constantly accumulating. Where 
much milk is produced, and the cellar is the only 
dairy room, as it is on a large majority of farms, 
the saving of labor in going up and down stairs to 
attend to the milk, is an important matter. 
The question of economy in construction is one 
item in the account. Every house must of course 
have a solid foundation, and the first floor should 
be two or three feet above ground, or more. The 
expense of excavation, and of the walls extending 
below the needed foundation, would usually bal- 
ance a portion of the cost of an above-ground cei- 
lar. There are several arguments on both sides of 
the question. Let us have some plans and esti- 
mates of building cellars on the ground from our 


readers. ‘‘The question is before the meeting.”’ 
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Wood-House and Wash-Room. 
—~— 

Multitudes of farmers and others have a very 
good dwelling that answered all purposes when it 
was first built, but they now want more room in 
the form of summer kitchen, washing-room or 
laundry, store-room, etc. The present kitchen has 
baking and cooking, washing, ironing, etc., and in 





Fig. 1.—smDE VIEW OF WASH-HOUSE. 


many cases this is the only available room, and in 
the absence of others serves as dining and sitting- 
room. It is generally desirable to have the wood- 
house and wash-room connected directly with the 
dwelling, or built as part of it, yet some will prefer 
to have them separate; while in other instances 
the addition of these to the present buildings would 
entail considerable expense, and many undesirable 
changes, such as shutting out the light from) one or 
more windows, placing the stove in an inconvent- 
ent position, increasing the number of doors too 
greatly, ete. The building here presented will sup- 
ply or suggest one remedy, in the form of a detached 
building, which, however, may be so near 48 to 
afford ready passage to the old house. Th@build- 
ing here shown is sixteen by twenty-six feet. It is 
enclosed either with matched or battened stuff, 
planed and painted. This is cheaper than clap- 
boarding, and is warmer‘and more durable. The 
outside entrance is to the wood-room, from which 
another entry is to the wash-room. The wood-room 
is fourteen by sixteen feet, and is large enough for 
most houses. A charcoal bin is shown. If hard 
coal is the principal fuel, the room may be consid- 
erably smaller. The coal bin, or bins, if coal is the 
chief fuel, should have outer doors for filling direct 
from the wagons. If wood only is used, it should 
be neatly piled along the end of the room. There 
should be a door at least three feet wide at the 
most accessible place for a wagon, for throwing in 
the wood. The floor should be supported by strong 
sleepers or joists, though if the wood is to be 
worked up urcder shelter, it is better to dispense 
with the floor, and simply fill in hard earth a few 
inches above the outside, to have it always dry. 
The wash-room is twelve by sixteen, and should 
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Fig. 2.—INTERIOR OF WASH-HOUSE. 


contain a stove, stationary wash-bench, tubs, wash- 
ing machine, portable clothes-driers; and if a 
churning power is used, it may be placed in this 
room, or in the wood-room and be connected by a 
band or lever or other gearing tochurn. If the posts 
of the building are twelve feet, with seven and a 
half feet walis below, a nice, large, commodious 
room may be placed above, and serve an excellent 

as a workshop for repairs and making 














tools, doing odd jobs, etc. In this case it will, of 











course, have a work-bench, grindstone, a general 
assortment of common tools, and a lathe, scroll- 
saw, ete., will be convenient additions. The stairs 
can run up from any convenient place, say in front 
of and four feet from the entrance door, for more 
readily carrying up long sticks, boards, or other 
timber, as needed. An upper window is useful for 
taking in long timber. A portion of this chamber 
may be used as a meal-room, a place for drying 
clothes during inclement weather, and for a gen- 
eral store-room or catch-all. It may have a bed- 
room or two for extra help. And last, though not 
least, place a bell upon the building, protected 
from the elements by a small belfry, and a rope 
should connect it with some convenient point 
in the wood-room. There are steel triangles, now 
obtained quite cheaply, which answer for bells. 
So arrange it, that the water may be poured from 
the tubs and machine direct into the drain, without 
leaving the room. The wash-room may be used for 
pearing apples, pitting and drying fruit, trying lard, 
making soap, and many other important things. 

I do not give any estimates, as but few would 
perhaps build of this exact size ; besides being a 
mere skeleton building, the amount and cost of 
material is easily obtained. At present prices this 
building would cost, complete, about one hundred 
and thirty-five dollars. AGRICULTURAL BUILDER. 
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Drying Barrow for Stable Bedding. 


In cities and villages, often in the country, bed- 
ding straw for horsesis scarce and high, and quite 
anitem in the expense of keeping. Much of the litter 
is merely dampened, and if well aired and dried, 
may be used several times. A simple, convenient 








A RACK BARROW. 


and effective arrangement for this purpose, is a light 
wooden frame, placed upon a skeleton wheel- 
barrow, the handles being about seven feet long. 
At each corner of the frame a wooden post 
is placed, twenty inches high. Two inches 
from the top of each, a nail is driven to support 
a second light skeleton frame when needed. 
Wheel the barrow to the stable, and fill the lower 
frame with the soiled bedding, put on loosely, 
nearly up to the nails. Then rest the second frame 
on the nails, throw on the rest of the litter, wheel 
out into the sunlight for drying and airing, and by 
night, even that badly soiled, which would other- 
wise be thrown away, is in good condition. In 
stormy weather the barrow may be wheeled into 
some out-building or shed. The stables are thus 
rendered purer and more healthful. This simple 
cheap arrangement pays for itself in two months. 








Do Trees Increase Rainfall? 
GEO, GLENDON, JR., OF VIRGINIA. 
ce eee 

An old theory, that dies hard, and is constantly 
reappearing in our newspapers, is, that “‘ forests 
increase the rainfall,’ and that felling forests has 
been attended with decrease of rain. Statistics 
from Jamaica have been much used, but do not 
prove the old theory. The former copious rains 
there now fall in the sea north of the island, where 
there are no forests to attract it—resulting per- 
haps from a change in the Gulf stream. That for- 
ests preserve moisture in the soil, and water in the 
springs ; that mountains covered with timber pro- 
tect lowlands from destructive freshets, is true, and 
cannot be too strongly impressed on the public, but 
it is not necessary to mix error with truth, and try 
to make people believe that by planting a few trees 
they can change the climate of a whole continent. 











‘the annual rainfall. 





In Virginia the drouths for the last ten years 
and more, are disheartening to farmers, and they 
talk of the good old times before the war, when 
seed time and harvest never failed, lamenting the 
dry seasons that now prevailin the weil-wooded 
mountains, as wellas in the low country. Yet, the 
whole country is growing up to trees, the ‘old 
fields” being quickly covered with pines. On my 
own farm, a field that was in corn eleven years 
ago, is now an almost impenetrable thicket. Surely 
if trees affect raixfall the Virginians may well 
say, ‘‘ Down with the trees, for they bring drouth !”” 

We really know but very little about the causes 
that bring about an increase or diminution in 
Two French philosophers, 
Fautrat and Sartriaux, found that about one-twelfth 
more rain fell over a piece of forest than ‘on the 
adjoining country. This fact went the rounds of the 
papers as proof that the foliage of trees attracted 
rain, until it was pointed out that the experi- 
ments extended from February to July—about half 
before the leaves opened, and half afterwards, and 
that the trees received quite as much rain when 
entirely bare as when covered with foliage, and 
even one-sixth more in March when there was no 
foliage to invite rain or condense the vapor. 

A few years ago when spending some time in 
Utah, I noticed that Great Salt Lake was rising. 
Some fences, once on dry land, were under water, 
and the rise of water was said to average one foot 
ayear. The inhabitants said the annual amount 
of rain was increasing. Some attribute it to the 
orchards and shade trees they had set out, forget- 
ting that for every tree planted, a hundred or more 
were cut down onthe mountains. Others thought 
it was due to plowing and cultivation; others 
were sure that the iron rails of the Pacific Railway 
brought electricity and rain from the East! A like 
increase of rain prevailed, and perhaps still pre- 
vails in Western Kansas and Nebraska. Forgetting 
their destructive drouths the papers asserted that 
rain followed civilization, with its clearing, plow- 
ing, and harrowing This was certainly a pleasant 
view of the subject to an incoming population, 
and for those who had Jands to sell. 

On the contrary, early settlers in Illinois found 
navigable rivers that are now dried up, or mere 
disconnected puddles. <A writer in 1874 says: 
‘Formerly the Fox River was a deep and flowing 
river all the year round. To-day, and during the 
drier portions of the Jast four summers, its vast, 
deep, and broad bed was, and is, nearly dry.’’ As 
there were no forests to destroy in Illinois, may not 
the claim be true that cultivation means drainage, 
and drying up of the country—the reverse of what 
is believed to obtain in Western Kansas? 

The amount of water which air can hold in solu- 
tion depends on the temperature. A wind from 
the Atlantic expards in rising over the land; its tem- 
perature consequently falls, and rain is precipitat- 
ed; going westward, more water falls, until the 
wind crosses the Rocky Mountains, a dry wind. 
The winds from the Pacific deposit rain and snow 
on the low lands, and on the western mountain 
slopes, passing beyond into Nevada, as dry as air 
can well be. In crossing the Sierras from Nevada 
into California, in a wagon, I have been repeatedly 
struck with the great difference a few miles of 
country make in the vegetation. Once when cross- 
ing into California with a small party of miners, on 
reaching the summit they all would shout, “see 
that flower,’ ‘‘see that bush,” pointing to well- 
known Californian plants. Then as we rolled 
downwards, singing and laughter showed how 
happy the men were in the home memories sug- 
gested by this mountain flora that cannot flourish 
on the moisture lacking eastern side of the Sierras. 


The great Utah Basin, bounded on the east by 
the Rocky Mountains, is cut off from the Atlantic 
moisture by the Rockies on the east, and the Paci- 
fie’s evaporation by the Sierras on the west. The 
vast tracts lying between the Missouri River and the 
Rockies, rising slowly but constantly, has neces- 
sarily a diminishing rainfall as we go west, and 
higher. The rise is so gradual as to be impercepti- 
ble, but the grasses become shorter, the soil drier, 

arms and homesteads fewer in number until agri- 
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‘culture ceases, except by irrigation, and sheep and 


cattle graze the short herbage of the unplowed, 


prairies. 

To tell men struggling on the border line be- 
tween tillage and pasture, that setting out trees will 
alter the climate is to deceive and injure them. A 
few years of extra rain in the growing season, ex- 
cite hopes, and grain is sowed, to be certainly fol- 
lowed by years of drouths and ruin. Seasons vary, 
but our country islaid out in such a way that the 
intelligent observer may know where he will run 
the ordinary chances of success or failure depend- 
ing on the weather, and where, too, he will be 
surely ruined if he plays a game against nature. 

Trees, where they will grow, will protect hillsides 
from denudation ; and the forest soil by holding 
back water like a sponge, will prevent to a great 
extent the destructive floods that rush off from a 
bare mountain, like water from the roof, but that 
trees bring rain is not proved. Our weather ap- 
pears to be subject to important changes, far 
beyond the reach of a forest, or a clover field. 





A Rack Hurdle. 
——_ 

The hurdle shown in the engraving is much used 
in England and other old countries for feeding off 
clover, vetches, and such crops upon which it is 
not desirable to have the animals turned while 





A FEEDING HURDLE, 


eating. The hurdle is placed upon the edge of 
a field bearing a forage crop, and the animals, 
usually sheep, graze through the openings. 
When all the fodder within reach has been eaten the 
feeding fence is moved forward a few feet to new 
pasturage. The panels of the hurdle are placed in 
a leaning position, resting on stays, which may or 
may not be fixed in the ground. The construction 
of the hurdle fence is clearly shown by the en- 
graving. A structure of this kind would do good 
service on many American farms when it is desired 
to thoroughly feed off a small part of any field. 


Ie 
A New Requirement in Modern Farming. 
—~—- 


A good farmer always needed skill, but in the 
changed conditions of modern farming a different 
kind of skill is needed from that required by our 
fathers and grandfathers. This is more largely the 
case West than East, but true in both. Formerly 
it was mostly manual skill in the use of simple im- 
plements, such as the sickle, the scythe, and the 
common walking plow. Now the farmer needs to 
know how to adjust, run, and care for machinery. 
Machives properly handled call for little manual 
expertness torun them. But to manage the present 
implements requires a degree of mechanical skill 
that a large proportion of our farmers do not pos- 
sess. Tocomprehend the full extent of this change, 
compare the modern threshing-machine with the 
old-fashioned flail, or the self-binding harvester 
with the old sickle, or its successor the grain 
cradle. Every careful observer must recognize the 
fact that the lack of skill in using and caring for 
his machinery, is one of the most potent sources of 
loss to the farmer. 

We have known one man to use a mower for ten 
years, without expending over thirty dollars in re- 
pairs—or three dollars annually—while his neigh- 
bor, in cutting a smaller quantity of grass used up 
three equally good machines in the same time. 
Compare the expenses of this one item: First 
farmer expended one hundred and thirty dollars, 








plus, say seventy dollars for interest—or two hun- 
dred dollars iu all—for ten years. This is just twenty 
dollars per annum; quite an item, you will say, for 
mowing-tools alone, but still much cheaper than 
mowing with the scythe. The other wore out 
three machines, three hundred dollars, to which 
add repairs, say same as the other, thirty dollars, 
and interest on one hundred dollars for ten years, 
seventy dollars ; on one hundred dollars (the sec- 
ond machine, for six years), forty-two dollars ; and 
on another one hundred dollars (the third machine, 
for three years), twenty-one dollars, and you have 
a grand total of four hundred and sixty-three dol- 
lars—or forty-six dollars and thirty cents per an- 
num——an annual expense of more than twice as 
much as the other. The same calculations con- 
cerning the harvester, the sulky plow, the hay rake, 
and other farm implements, make an enormous 
ditference in the cost to the man who is unskillful 
in using and caring for them. An important inquiry 
is, how the present difficulty can be remedied. 

It cannot be done at once. It will only be done 
effectually when our farmers’ boys are trained to 
some knowledge of elementary mechanics, either 
in the public school, or in those established for the 
purpose. It would now bea paying investment for 
the farmers in a township to contribute money and 
hire a skilled mechanic to teach the boys—-and 
men, too, for that matter—the principles and some- 
thing of the practice of running and keeping in 
order farm machinery. For illustration, take the 
mowing machine. There are two points in this 
needing special attention, viz., the cutting ar- 
rangements, the knives and guards, and the parts 
where the circular motion is converted into recip- 
rocating motion. It is not difficult to teach any 
one the conditions needed for a shear cut ; the sec- 
tion should be sharp, and the corner of the guard 
against which the grass is pressed to be cut, should 
be-square or sharp. This point once understood, 
there is little danger of a driver risking the experi- 
ment of mowing with a dull knife. The other point 
is equally important. If there are any loose bear- 
ings between the drive wheels and the knives, the 
power required is much greater, and the danger of 
breakage, as well as the wear and tear of the ma- 
chine, will be increased in a much higher ratio. 
A play of one-sixteenth of an inch in the wrist from 
where it is connected with the pitman will increase 
the power required one-fourth. Now in the school 
suggested, a skilled mechanic could teach, explain 
and illustrate such points as these until the dullest 
could not fail to comprehend the difference be- 
tweén a machine in order and one not. Jt would 
be easy to make models of those parts of common 
farm machines where most trouble is met, so 
arranged as to exhibit to pupils in the most con- 
vincing manner the points referred to above. 


The difficulty with many farmers is not want of 
general intelligence, but total ignorance of the 
simplest mechanical principles. A neighbor once 
asked the writer to examine a mower which acted 
strangely. It would go well enough fer a while, 
and then suddenly refuse to cut at all. He was on 
the point of throwing the machine away and get- 
ting a new one. Examination showed the simple 
difficulty was that the frame was loose, so that when 
any unusual strain came upon the cutting appara- 
tus, it spread and allowed the cogs to slip past. 
Ten minutes’ time remedied it, and the machine ran 
for some years afterward. The owner was an intel- 
ligent, well-informed man, but had no knowledge 
of machinery. Our Public Schools may do some- 
thing in teaching the elements of mechanics to the 
older boys. It would not be difficult to prepare a 
little manual which would enable a teacher who 
himself comprehended the subject, to teach much 
that would be of the greatest use to these young 
men. Something may be done also by intelligent 
farmers in furnishing these boys with a small shop 
and a few good tools, and on rainy days encourage 
them to learn their use by making small articles, 
either for play or profit. Anything which will cul- 
tivate the mechanical eye of the young, teach 
the use of toois, or develop a taste for mechanical 
employments, is in the right direction. But some- 
thing must be done. The West cannot afford to 





stand the enormous drain on its profits in farming, 
caused by this needless destruction of farm tools, 





Feeding-Box for Cattle or Sheep. 
—<>—— 

Mr. J. Bartlett, Oshawa, Ont., sends us a sketch 
and description of a convenient feeding arrange- 
ment which has several advantages. We add sey- 
eral suggestions to Mr. B.’s description. It is sim- 
ple in construction; may be made either station- 
ary or portable; will save much waste of feed 
usually trampled under foot or soiled; and may 
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also protect the feed from rain. It can be used for 
hay, straw, or roots. If to be stationary, set in the 
ground four strong posts, a, a, a, a, of any avail- 
able size, or six by six inches. Round timber, 
hewn straight on two adjacent sides, will answer. 
They may extend above ground, six, seven, or 
eight feet. The box may be of any size, but four 
feet square is a good one, and they can be multi- 
plied to any number needed. If to be portable, the 
posts will not be set in the ground, but a narrow 
board nailed a little above the ground will strengthen 
them, if the top boards are not strong, and firmly 
nailed on. Feeding boxes may be put on two or 
four sides. About two and three-quarters to three 
feet above the ground, nail boards on each side, 
continuing them to the top. About two feet from 
the ground,on the inside,place bottom boards slant- 
ing upward to the centre at a sharp angle (fig. 2), 
like a roof—a two-sided one if there are to be two 
feeding boxes, or a four-sided one if there are to be 
feeding-boxes on all sides. From the base of these 
inside boards extend feeding boxes on the outside, 
as shown atc, c. The bottom arrangement, ¢, 


‘| which will have nine to twelve inch-openings, d, 


will keep the feed sliding down to the animals, 
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Fig. 2.—SEOTION OF FEED-BOX, 

















or for finer feed and roots may be even narrower 
than nine inches. A cover, }, will protect the feed 
from rain orsnow. This may turn back a little past 
perpendicular, and be supported by a short bit of 
chain attached by a spike or staple at one end, and 
to the side of the box, or by a stake. It may 
have hinges that will allow it to turn over and down 
against the outside, but this will require more 
labor in moving it. It may be simply a loose cover 
to slide partly off, when placing in feed. If set on 
with a little inclination, by making one side of the 
box lower than the opposite one, it will shed rain © 
better. With boxes of this kind, spacious and 
high enough, two or three days’ supply -of feed 
for the cattle may be put in at one time. 
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Editorial Notes on the Road. 


Among the Lumbermen.—tThe picturesque 
life and more picturesque scenery in the lumber regions 
of Michigan and Wisconsin richly repay one for the time 
spent in reaching them. Machinery and railroads are 
working great changes in these regions. Formerly logs 
were floated down rivers to Clinton, Ia., Fond-du-Lac, 
Wis., and other points, and there converted into timber. 
Now these logs are largely sawed up in the forests by 
portable mills, and the lumber is distributed through the 
country by a net-work of railroads. ‘‘Oshkosh and 
Fond-du-Lac are running down,” said a fellow passenger 
to me, living at the latter place; ‘‘small holders have 
been bought out by large syndicates, who run portable 
saw-mills in the lumber regions.’’ One capitalist alone,re- 
siding in Fond-du-Lac, now owns eighty thousand acres 
of pine lands in Southern Michigan, near the Wisconsin 
border. These lumbermen are great characters in their 
way. Very mapy of them, in addition to their dark-blue 
shirts, sport woolen trousers of a firy red color. They 
frequently work during the winter months in the pine 
forests, and act as sailors upon the Lakes during the 
summer season. The illustration at the top of the page 
affords a glimpse of logging scenes on the wild Meno- 
monee, which river for some distance constitutes the 
border line between Wisconsin and Michigan. Several 
lawyers and other professional gentlemen of Chicago, are 
accustomed to spend their vacations in this wild region 
of country. Mr. John Lyle King affords some pleasant 
sketches of this out-door life in his volume of ‘‘ Summer 
Wayfaring in the Northern Wilderness.” 


Treacherous Quick-sands, and River- 
bottoms.—The quick-sands of the Missouri, Platte, 
and other Western rivers, are nothing, if not exceedingly 
treacherous and dangerous. Every year many cattle, 
and some horses 
and swine “go 
through,” as the 
expression is, and 
disappear. Imme- 
diately following 
the fall of the sec- 


bridge spanning 
the Missouri at 
Omaha, the neces- 
sary grappling 
irons were brought 
into play for its 
recovery. But no 
traces of the miss- 
ing section could 
be found. The vast 
structure had, in a 
few hours time, 
sunk in the sards 
of the river-bot- 
tom, beyond all 
reach or hope of 
raising. One night, 
a water-spout car- 
ried away the Kan- 
sas and Pacific rail- 
road _ bridge, over 
the Kiowa Creek, 
fifty miles this side 
of Denver. The 








south of Ogallala. A daring fellow named Leech led 
us across the treacherous river, now considerably 
swollen by recent rains. We rode three Indian ponies, 
the writer bringing up the rear. The horses plunged 
boldly in, and were soon struggling with the down cur- 
rent. One-third of the way across, and the water covered 
our saddle-girths. Kennedy ard the writer looked wist- 
fully back, but were cheered on by Leech’s assurances 
that there was no danger if we followed close after him. 
Soon I could feel my animal sinking. He made three or 
four steps forward, and then refused, in spite of tongue 
and whip-lashing, to advance further. Apparently the 
brute had resigned himself to going down and carrying 
his rider with him. To my calls for assistance, 
Leech quickly turned back and with a good deal of dex- 
terous pulling and vigorous English, extracted the ani- 
mal after all but ears and rump had Gisappeared under 
the water. It was a ludicrous and trying scene, but per- 
haps the most provoking part of all was the unconcern 
manifested by the animal as to whether he went over or 
went under. It is unnecessary to add that in recrossing 
the Platte we closely adhered to the instructions of Leech. 

On the Upper Mississippi.—Following the 
Upper Mississippi northward, from the Falls of St. An- 
thony, there are very many picturesque and beautiful 
views. In coming from Brainard, on the Northern Pa- 
cific road, to St. Paul, one constantly catches sight of 
these views. Abandoned fortifications, dismantled forts, 
abrupt bluffs, miniature water-falls, afford a constant va- 
riety, while prairie and forest add to the ever shifting 
scene. While the train waited for some little time at a 
point seventy-five miles north of St. Paul, the artist 
accompanying the writer hastily sketched the scene 
presented in the illustration below. 

What Makes a Boom ?—It is somewhat amus- 
ing to observe in new States the solicitude expressed by 
settlers for good crops, not only for the crops themselves, 








next train, com- 
prising an engine 
and freight cars, 
was precipitated into the quick-sands beneath, killing 
the engineer. From Lawrence, Kansas, hundreds 
of miles away, a large gang of laborers were forth- 
with despatched to the scene of the disaster. When, 
four months later, I visited the spot, they had fished out 
the cars, but were stiJl sounding for the engine with 
poles, which, though of immense length, were not long 
enough to discover the object of their search. One July 
morning, Mr. Howard Kennedy and the writer, thought 
to ford the turgid Platte at Ogallala, Neb., to one of the 
large cattle drives, stretching for miles over the prairie 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


but for the effect upon the East. For example, all over 
Nebraska this last autumn one could hear such expres- 
sions as, “If the frost will only hold off a few days longer 
we shall have a big boom in emigration,” “If the corn 
crop holds out as well as it now promises, lots of new 
people will come in,” etc., etc. To-day grasshoppers 
make a whole region of country unsalable, and send 
many emigrants back to the East, abandoning: their 
**breakings” or selling them for whatever they may 
fetch. To-morrow good crops bring a rush of new-com- 
ers. Lands appreciate in value, and everybody is happy. 








Shooting from the Railroad Train;—As 
we drew near Glendive, on the Yellowstone, once after- 
noon, the carcasses of several buffalos were strewn along 
the railroad track. The train in advance of us had sud- 
denly come upon a drove, and fora few moments there 
was a sharp fusilade from the car windows. While this 
kind of amusement has not been uncommon in the Terri- 
tories in the past, it ismow of rare occurrence. Less than 
ten years ago, travellers were accustomed to fire from 
moving trains at buffalo, in Kansas and Nebraska; now, 
however, they have entirely disappeared, with the excep- 
tion of a very fewin Western Colorado, and a small herd 
in the Indian Territory; there are none south of Wyo- 
ming and Montana Territories. Unless Congress im- 
mediately takes some steps to prevent the wholesale 
butchery of those remaining in the north, they will very 
soon be driven into the British Possessions. Every one 
who does not wish to see buffalo immediately extermi- 
nated, should write his representative at Washington on 
the subject. 

Stacks by the Million.—In travelling through 
the wheat region of Minnesota, we amused ourselves in 
endeavoring to count the wheat stacks, appearing in 
rapid succession. As we whirled by one farm after an- 
other in our open car, fifteen, twenty, thirty, and even as 
many as forty stacks would be seen in a single inclosure, 
presenting indecd a novel sight toan Eastern farmer, 
accustomed to his single stack or more. 

Hands Up and Getting the Drop.—It was 
the same daring Leech—referred to elsewhere—who 
for days tracked and followed the band of ten robbers 
over the prairie far down to the Kansas border, after they 
had secured several hundred thousand dollars of Govern- 
ment specie. The masked robbers brought the Eastern 
bound train to adead halt at Ogallala, made all the pas- 
sengers throw up their hands while they rifled their bag- 
gage, secured all the gold being conveyed in the express 
car from the Colo- 
rado and Utah 
mines, and then 
leisurely rode off. 
There were no sol- 
diers, no organized 
force to pursue. 
Leech, whose father 
was then keeping a 
tavern at Ogallala,. 
started off after the 
robbers on his own 
hook. Day and 
night, like a sleuth 
hound, he followed 
the desperadoes, 
keeping close on 
their trail, and one 
night looked down 
in their camp while 
they divided their 
booty. Soon after 
they were _ sur- 
rounded and killed, 
and all the stolen 
property restored. 
It was a most ex- 
citing story of ad- 
venture, as Leech 
narrated it. A re- 
porter of an Omaha 
paper, who over- 
heard the recital in 
the caras Leechwas 
returning eastward 
with characteristic rapidity and shrewdness, reproduced 
from memory in book form in a few days’ time the 
majority of the facts, much to Leech’s chagrin. “Hands 
Up,”’ the title of the volume, sold to the number of fifty 
thousand in a short time, but with no pecuniary benefit 
to the hero of the hunt. A year later we suddenly came 
upon Leech in the large recepiion room cf the depot at 
Laraznie, Wyoming Territory. He was closely watching 
the movements of a desperate-looking fellow who, to use 
his own expression, was endeavoring to *‘ Get the drop” 
on him. The desperado was connected with the Train 
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Robbers or Road Agents, as they call them at the far 
West, whom Leech so successfully trailed a year before. 
He had repeatedly stated that he should kill Leech, and 
he was now following him for that purpose. Several 
times he went around the room watching an opportunity 
to fire upon Leech and make his escape, but the latter 
faced him at every turn, and with his hand on the hilt of 
his revolver, prevented the wculd-be assassin from tak- 
ing him ata disadvantage. A few months later, through 
Leech’s efforts, the remainder of these Road Agents were 
captured in Elk Mountain, and one of them was sus- 
pended on a telegraph pole, at Rock Creek, by the captors, 
on their way back to Laramie. During the following 
spring Leech came on to New York, and declined all 
propositions of publishers to prepare a story of his fron- 
tier experiences. The last time we heard of him, he was 
mining in California Gulch, Colorado. 

A New Model of Palace Cars.—We hear that 
three cars are now being constructed at Troy, New York, 
after a new European model, which may perhaps work 
quite a reyolution in modes of travelling. Instead of 


being through the centre, the passage-way is at the side . 


of the car. From this passage-way, doors open into the 
state rooms, which, with adjustable partitions, can be 
made to meet the requirements of any number of pas- 
sengers from two to ten. During the day time, meals 
are served, and at night hammocks or berths are un- 
swung. A gentleman can have his entire family with 
him in one of these state rooms, and eat and sleep as if 
at home, though of course in morelimited quarters. If this 
new pattern of travelling cars should take with the pub- 
lic, a company is to be organized for their construction. 


Icelanders in America,—One afternoon we 
came upon a settlement of Icelanders, near Marshall, 
Lyon County, Western Minnesota. They were repre- 
sented to us as being excellent, desirable citizens. Dur- 
ing the same day we drove past Scandinavian, French and 
Belgian colonies, and through two entire townships ex- 
clusively owned and settled by Low Dutch. Thus it is 
that peoples of all nationalities from the old world min- 
gle together in the new, and add to the wealth and in- 
dustries of the States which they populate. They speak 
different tongues. Their children will all unite in speak- 
ing English. 

Take Care of Your Credit.—A few years ago 
Neodesha, beyond the Missouri, borrowed ten thousand 
dollars for Schoo! purposes; when the bonds became due 
recently, they were not honored, and we have yet to hear 
that they have been paid. Very great‘injury has been 
done in the past to entire regions of the West by acts of 
this kind. Better that the people of any State which de- 
sires emigration should club together and pay off the 
bonds in such a case as this, rather than that they should 
gounredeemed. People wonder why Eastern capitalists 
take three and one-half per cent. for money, when they 
can loan the same at seven, eight, and ten per cent. in the 
far West. Asingle case, however, of town or city repu- 
diation, injures the credit of an entire State, and begets 
distrust among Eastern capitalists. Furthermore, people 
moving West do not care to settle in neighborhoods 
which do not pay their obligations. 

Pierre Versus Pierre.—Less than two years 
ago Pierre, Dakota, was located on the Eastern bank of 
the Missouri River. Then came other parties who laid 
out the Pierre Extension, or new Pierre, on the plateau 
overlooking the first site. Then followed a rivalry be- 
tween the old town and the new as animated in propor- 
tion as that prevailing between St. Paul and Minneapolis. 
When we were there last autumn the people interested in 
the new, assured you that the old town would be sub- 
merged whenever a heavy flood came, and the people of 
the old town as confidently asserted that the new town 
never could and never would amount to anything. 
Houses were being transferred bodily from one site to 
the other. A hotel projected on the Flats, and likewise a 
bank, have been removed bodily to the upper plateau, by 
owners whose faith is in the new town. 

Arkansas Bill Dies.—Last year he repeatedly 
crossed from the Indian Reservation to Pierre, and fired 
indiscriminately at the lights in the opera house, and 
elsewhere. One afternoon he stopped in front of a cir- 
cus tent, aud discharged a half-dozen balls through the 
canvas. That was a little more than the citizens could 
put up with, and they sent word across the river to Ar- 
kansas Bill, that he never would return alive, if he ven- 
tured over again. He however defied the authoritics, 
and again came, declaring that he’d just as soon dic 
then, as at any time. The citizens took him at his word, 
and, as he touched the shore, riddled his body with sev- 
enteen bullets. He had killed a man some months be- 
fore in the Black Hills, and become a desperado of the 
worst description. These outlaws, who have long ter- 
rcrized portions of the Western Territories, are being 
dispused of, one after another. All the country from the 
Migsouri to the Black Hills, once regarded as so danger- 
ous for travel, is now comparatively safe and secure. 
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Chat with Readers. 


PRESERVING DAHLIA Roots.— Subscriber,” Lynn, Mass. 
—A dry cellar, one which will keep potatoes well through the 
winter, will preserve Dahlia roats, 


Tue RED POLLED CaTTLE CLUB.—“ E. R. H.,” Brooklyn 
The President of the Red Polled Cattle Club is Col. J. B. 
Mead, Randolph, Vt., who was elected to that office at the 
late meeting in Chicago, when the club was organized, 


SUNFLOWER SEED.—“ W. G. C.,”’ Loretto, Pa., asks where 
he can procure sunflower seed in large quantities, and 
thinks that such poultry supplies should be advertised. 
Those who need this seed for horse-medicine or for poultry 
usually raise it themselves. Probably wholesale seed- 
houses can supply it by the bushel, 


A DouBLe Eaa.—J. R. Jones.—Chanute Kans., writes us, 
that he found a perfectly developed, hard-shelled egg, with- 
in the albumen of another egg, which had a soft shell, The 
outer egg is quite as large as a turkey’s egg. This is a mon- 
strosity of not very rare occurrence. Unusually large eggs 
are generally double yolked, but occasionally they contain 
a perfect egg withinthem, 


THE TIME TO CuT Cions.—‘ M. A. d.,’’ Hamilton Co., 
Ohio.—Cions for grafting, should be cut as soon as the trees 
from which they are taken are dormant. Experiments 
show that twigs cut for cions at the end of winter, are much 
less likely to succeed than those taken as soon as the leaves 
fallin autumn. Take advantage of the first mild spell, and 
cut all needed for grafting next spring. No other material 
is so good for-preserving them as fresh sawdust. Sand will 
do, but it adheres to the cions, and dulls the knife. 


MovssE Stains.—* J. B. W.,” (no date,) asks, “ how to re- 
move mouse stains from a woollen garment.” The works 
on scouring say nothing of this kind of stain, and our 
correspondent must experiment. Clear warm water will 
remove many stains, This is quite likely to be alkaline, and 
we should try a weak acid, such as vinegar, or acetic acid, 
much diluted. If the fabric is white, we should try, after 
removing all that is possible with water, bleaching, by 
burning sulphur matches under the spot while it isdamp. 


THE GERMINATION OF SEEDS.—“ H. J. D.,” Ocala, Fla. 
The only recorded experiments to show the time required 
for the germination of seeds which we now recall, are by a 
Frenchman, M. Appelius. Such lists are of little value, as 
the time is greatly infl d by t ature, the amount 
of moisture in the soil, and especially by the depth to which 
the seeds are covered, In the list referred to the time given 
is much longer for some seeds and a great deal shorter for 
others than is shown by the experience of gardeners in this 
country. 





CoMPOST AND QuAcK.—* R. B. Reynolds,” Columbia Co., 
N. Y., writes us that he has a large heap of compost, made 
up of coal ashes, which has been used in earth closets, 
kitchen garbage, leaves, and other materials that readily 


’ decompose. He was about to apply this compost around his 


fruit trees, currant bushes, etc., but was told, if he did so 
it would bring in, or “draw Quack,” and asks if it is true. 
“Quack,” or Couch Grass, likes a rich soil, and will not 
flourish on a very poor one. Whatever enriches the soil 
may encourage weeds, but one manure will not “draw 
Quack,” any more than another, 


BERMUDA AND JOHNSON GRassEs.—‘ J, Gerhart,” Law" 
rence Co., Ills., asks if Johnson-grass and Bermuda-grass 
are the same, and if it will prevent the after use of the land 
for ordinary farm crops. The two grasses are about as un- 
like as they can be. The Johnson-grass is a coarse, tall 
plant, often six feet or more high, with large tuberous 
roots, and is raised fromseed. The Bermuda grass, on the 
contrary, is one of the finest of grasses, rarely a foot high. 
It does not ripen seed in this country, but imported seed is 
sometimes to be had. The usual method is to cut up the 
clumps, and plant the cuttings. We advise our correspon- 
dent to first experiment with these Southern grasses, before 
planting them to any extent. 


AN ADOBE BARN.—‘ J. Johnson,” Marysville, Kans., is 
about to build a barn, and is advised to put up one of 
“ adobe,” or clay mixed with straw, and asks our opinion as 
to the material. In Mexico adobe is the common building 
material. Either large sun-dried bricks are laid, or the 
material is built up in frames, the same as concrete houses 
are constructed with us. In Nothern Mexico, houses are 
still standing, co old that all tradition of their building is 
lost. The climate there, with only a brief rainy season, 
greatly favors these houses. In Kansas they must contend 
with both rain and frost. Frost would dono harm if the 
adobe were dry, and it is probable that an outside coat- 
ing of cement would protect the material from the rains. 
We shall be glad to hear from those who have tried adobe 
buildings in the damper northern climates. 


How To Keep AsHEs.—*M. V. L.,” Erie Co.,N. Y.— 
Where wood is the chief fuel, disastrous fires often occur 
from placing the ashes for future use in barrels. A coal of 
hard-wood, no larger than a hickory nut, will, if covered 
with ashes, sometimes retain its fire for weeks, 80 as under 
favoring circumstances, to start a conflagration. We have 
made the experiment of burying a small hickory stick partly 
on fire, in ashes on Wednesday, and on the following Mon- 
day, found it a mass of iive coal. In cities, where they are 
less needed, large iron cansare sold. Every country house, 
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if it has not a brick or other receptacle for ashes, may wel? 


have one of these heavy sheet-iron cans. Ashes are worth 
careful preservation for use upon the farm, and in saving 
them, it is well to keep in mind, that they may be exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 


TROUBLED WITH RaBBITs.—* C. L. Mason,” of Wisconsin, 
has a farm in Florida, In order to secure a field that was 
not overrun with rabbits, he purchased a neighboring island, 
but now finds that this island breeds rabbits faster than he 
can get rid of them, and comes to us for advice. Are the 
“rabbits ’ one of the American hares which do not burrow, 
or naturalized European rabbits which make runs and nests 
underground? In Australia, where the true rabbit is a 
great pest, the most efficacious destructive agent is sulphur 
fumes. The sulpkuris burned in a fumigator, and by means. 
of a pump, the fumes are forced into the runs of the rab- 
bits with deadly effect. If the rabbit in Florida is a true. 
rabbit, it will be well to try sulphur fumes, If it is ahare, 
this is not practicable. We should then try strychnine, by 
sprinkling a few grains upon bits of sweet apples or carrots,. 
both of which they are very fond of, and placing these in. 
their paths. 


A MACHINE FOR MEASURING DISTANCES.—R. Bufler,. 
Polk Co., Oregon.—The contrivance to attach to the wheel: 
of avehicle to record the distance travelled, is called an_ 
Odometer. There are several instruments of the kind, one 
of which we used a couple of times. It was attached to a. 
spoke near the hub, a weight like the pendulum of a clock 
always hanging downward by its weight, and every revola-. 
tion of the wheel, moved a wheel one notch by aratchet on. 
the weight. The movement of this wheel was recorded on. 
a dial plate outside. You had then only to multiply the 
circumference of the wheel by the number of revolutions 
shown on the dial, to know the distance travelled. Itacted 
well until loaned, when a run-away horse smashed it. This. 
we brought from Europe, where it cost one pound, or about: 
five dollars. We presume they are to be obtained of mathe-. 
matical instrument dealers, and of some dealers in imple- 
ments, at from six to ten dollars for a common measurer,. 
and more for those of greater accuracy.—We only know of: 
the * Institute ” you inquire of, through its advertisements. . 


“ CONTINENTAL TEA ’—‘‘ NEW JERSEY TEA.”—“ Mrs. L.. 
B.,” Tuckerton, New Jersey, sends us an account of a plant 
growing in low swampy ground near the sea, which is 
gathered, dried, and used as ** Continental Tea.” We do not 
recognize the plant from her description, and request a 
specimen. A low shrub, Ceanothus Americanus, quite - 
common in the woodlands all over the country, is known. 
as “New Jersey Tea,” and was used by our revolutionary 
grandmothers as a substitute for real tea, which, as Dr.. 
Gray quaintly says, must have been a severe test of their- 
patriotism. Some twenty years ago, it was claimed that 
real tea had been discovered growing in a Pennsylvania 
mountain. A company was formed to work up this “ tea,’** 
and the stock was offered with great claims. We procured 
a sample of it from head-quarters, and the American Agri-- 
culturist ahowed by engravings of the leaves, that it was 
not real tea, but the old “New Jersey Tea,” with a new 
name. The president of this Tea Company called on us. 
with threats of prosecution. He was told to go ahead—We 
haye not since heard of the law suit,—or of that Tea Co... 


Improving Common Fow.s.—“ R. L. King,” Holt Co.,. 
Mo,, asks our opinion of the following, He proposes to take 
one hundred selected hens from the barn-yard flocks of the: 
vicinity, and place with them four of the very best White 
Leghorn cocks, The esgs from these hens he proposes to. 
sell to the farmers wh» “cep only common poultry, at an. 
advance over ordinary eggs, but at much less price than is 
asked for eggs from pure-bred fowls. Mr. E. thinks that 
this would bring up the standard of common fowls, and. 
show farmers what they might expect from pure-breds. 
The plan is a doubtful.one. The eggs he sells may produce - 
chicks better than the common fowls, and may not. But 
those who buy the eggs will breed from the birds pro- 
duced by them, using mongrel cocks with mongrel hens, . 
and the result, in the second generation, is likely to be a 
very “mixed lot,” vastly inferior to the first cross, and . 
probably less desirable than the common fowls. The only 
way to surely improve ordinary barn-yard fowls is, to con- 
tinue the use of a pure-bred male with each generation. By 
the way, twenty-five hens for one male is altogether too- 
many. For breeding purposes ten is quite enough. 


HORSE-RADISH FOR MARKET.—“ J. A.G.,” Manhattan Co., 
Kans. Itis a mistake to treat horse-radish as one woulda 
weed. Many plant it in some low place and let it take care- 
of itself. Properly managed it may be a profitable crop.. 
The secret of success is in allowing it to remain in the 
ground only one season. Market gardeners usually grow it 
as a second crop, planting it between the rows of early cab- 
bages. English works advise planting the.crowns. Our 
gardeners know a better way; they plant the “‘sets,’ or 
small roots, half an inch, or less in diameter, and six inches 
long. The sets can always be bought at-the seed stores. 
They are made from the small roots when the crop is dug ; 
cut square acroes at the top, and slanting at the bottom, so 
that in planting they may be set right end up. Those hay- 
ing horse-radish already in the ground shonld dig ft the first 
mild spell. Some err ly supp it to be markctable 
only in spring. In the New York markets it is oftered all 
through the cooler months, and finds buyers. After digging, 
cut off the side roots and pack in boxes of sand, to prevent 
drying up. In the markets horse-radish is sold in the grated 
state; the venders have very large revolving graters, . 
which are moved by a treadle. Some of the market _ 
women use a large, very coarse hand-grater, - 
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Hot Water for Cabbage Worms.— 
Dr. Stone, Rutherford, N. J., informs us that he has 
applied water to his cabbages heated to the temperature 
recommended (160° F.), and it badly blistered the leaves 
of his plants, and caused many of them to turn yellow. 
Probably a lower temperature will kill the worms. 





Gambrel or Gammon— Which ?— 
From childhood up, we have heard and used the word 
“ gambrel,” to.indicate the stick put through the hind 
legs of a hog to suspend it in dressing. Recently we 
saw written and heard the term ‘“ gammon stick * in- 
stead of gambrel. Turning to the Dictionary, we find: 
“GamMBREL, the hind leg of a horse,”’ and ‘‘ Gammon, 
noun, the leg of a hog smoked or pickled....verb, to 
cure as bacon.’ The “gammon stick’? men seem to 
have in this case the lexicographers on their side. 





Rendering Lard.— Much lard is injured 
or spoiled by overheating and burning some portions; 
the smallest quantity scorched gives a bad flavor to the 
whole. A bucket of water in the rendering kettle pre- 
vents this, if the fire is kept from rising too high 
around the sides. The water is easily separated at the 
bottom if not slowly evaporated off during the render- 
ing. Cutting the leaf, etc., fine with a sharp hatchet or 
Cleaver facilitates the free extraction of the lard. 





Home Buatchering.—Some prefer to sell 
all their swine and buy what ‘‘hog products” they de- 
sire; but as a rule, it is preferable to kill what is needed 
at home, even when not necessary, as it is on a majority 
of farms perhaps. One then knows the healthfulness 
and quality of what he is eating, and with a little ex- 
perience and skill, farm slaughtering is more economi- 
cal. The introduction of pulleys and some other simple 
contrivances, enabling one or two men to handle and 
dress a considerable number of heavy hogs in a few 
hours, has, in reeent years, done away with the dread 
and much of the importance of “butchering day.” 





Patting Down Pork.—Mr. Stahl 
writes us thus: Pack closely in the barrel, first rubbing 
salt well into all exposed ends of bones, and sprinkle 
well between each layer, using no brine until forty- 
eight hours after, and then let the brine be strong 
enough to bear an egg. After six weeks take out the 
hams and bacon and hangin the smoke-house. When 
warm weather brings danger of flies, smoke a week 
with hickory chips, avoiding heating the air mach. If 
one has a dark, close smoke-house, as the writer has, the 
meat can hang in it all summer; otherwise pack in 
boxes, putting layers of sweet dry hay between. Long 
experience bas convinced me that this method of 
packing is preferable to packing in dry salt or ashes, 





Sausage Making.—The quality will de- 
pend largely upon the kind of meat or meats used. 
Cutting or grinding fine is desirable, running twice or 
more through the machine unless it be a better one 
than most of those in use. It does not pay to use 
**skins’’; to prepare the intestines thoroughly involves 
much labor, and they add nothing to the substance or 
flavor. For early use, press the meat into cakes with 
the hands, and pack the rest in earthen jars, to be made 
into cakes as wanted for frying. For long keeping, into 
summer if desired, make into suitable cakes and fry; 
pack in jars, and fill these with melted lard. The 
pieces can be taken out at any time and simply warmed 
through ; they will be as sweet and fresh as when first 
prepared. Don’t spoil sausage meat with spices or 
mint. Use salt and pepper moderately, leaving every one 
to apply these freely in eating, as individually desired, 





The Power of Roots.—Instances are 
not rare in which roots, by their gradual increase in size, 
’ have lifted large rocks of several tons weight. Their 
force, though exerted through a slight space, is neverthe- 
less almost irresistible. In cities and villages, where the 
Ailanthus is planted as a shade-tree, its scattered seeds 
fall everywhere, and germinate where there is a little soil 
or dust. They often fall into areas, and the plants ap- 
pear in the cracks of pavements, or they lodge in a cavity 
of the foundation wal), and there soon produce a young 
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tree, which, in a few years, will be several inches in di- 
ameter. We have noticed several instances in New York 
City in which the roots of these young trees had already 
thrown the underpinning of buildings visibly out of line, 
and we occasionally visita village in which the retaining 
wall to the terrace in front of a church is visibly disturbed 
from the same cause. All young trees, whether Ailanthus, 
elm, or others, springing up in such situations, should be 
removed while young, before they have caused mischief. 





Lord Spencer on Irish Dairying. 


—In a speech at an Agricultural Show at Limerick, Lord, 


Spencer said, that during the past ten years domestic 
animals had increased somewhat, and poultry aggregated 
nearly two million head. He thought also, that the con- 
dition of the poorer class of the people had improved; at 
the same time, there was enormous room in the country 
for still greater improvement of them, their agriculture, 
and live stock breeding. Strenuous efforts have been made, 
and quite successfully, to increase the dairy products, 
and better the quality of them, especially in butter. 
Travelling schools to go about the country have been 
established for teaching an improved system of dairying, 
and to show their benefit, the city of Cork market alone 
the past year had paid the farmers about fifty thousand 
dollars more for butter than had previously been the case. 
It is a great satisfaction to us to learn the above, and we 
hope other and still greater blessings may be in store 
for this heretofore unhappy country, and make it as 
nature designed it, one of the most productive and for- 
tunate of the earth. 





Lime for Blasting.—Every one who has 
slowly added water toa lump of quick-lime, to slake it, 
has noticed that in combining with water, the lime swells 
up, and becomes much larger than before. This ex- 
pansion of quick-lime, when in contact with water, isa 
force exercised through a short distance, but, like the 
expansion of water in freezing, is almost irresistible. 
This force has lately been used in the coal-mines of Eng- 
land, to throw down the coal. To prepare quick-lime 
for use in blasting, it is first reduced to powder, and 
then forced into cartridges or cylinders by means ofa 
hydraulic press. A mold two inches across and seven 
inches long, is filled with powdered lime, and compressed 
by a hydraulic press of forty-ton power intoa solid mass 
about four inches long. When these cylinders, or car- 
tridges, have lengthwise grooves cut in them to admit 
water, they are ready for use. Holes are drilled as for 
blasting with powder, a cylinder of compressed lime is 
placed in each, and tamped. A tube is provided for in 
the tamping, and water, by means of a force pump, is 
forced through the tube, and brought in contact with the 
lime cartridge. In slaking, the swelling of the lime 
throws down the coal without any smoke or the libera- 
tion of unwholesome gases, and there is no loss of time 
in getting rid of these. This method of blasting will 
no doubt find a wider application than for coal-mines. 





Sylvan and Northern Hares.—Rabbits. 


BY DR. G. A, STOCKWELL. 
ee 

In the eastern half the United States, two species of 
Hares, aside from the Swamp and Water varieties, are 
noteworthy, viz., Lepus sylvaticus, which ranges from 
Central Michigan and Wisvonsin to the Gulf of Mexico; 
and Lepus Americanus, found in the mountain ranges of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and becoming more abun- 
dant northward until it encroaches upon the domain of 
the Arctic species, Lepus Glacialis. Though both may 
become unmitigated nuisances, under certain conditions, 
yet, within proper bounds, both are desirable, affording 
happy sport in autumn and winter for youthful trappers 
and ambitious gunners. Properly prepared, they supply 
delicious and nourishing food for the table. 

Americans are not over exact in using zoélogical terms, 
and quite generally call a thrush a “robin,” a grouse a 
* partridge’ or ‘‘ pheasant,” a colin a “ quail,’ a stag or 
wapitt an “elk,” an elk a ‘‘moose,” a hare a “ rabbit,” 
etc.—The Rabbit is not found in North or South America, 
save in a domesticated form. All natives are true hares. 
—That “All rabbits are hares, but all hares are not rab- 
bits,” is true. While both belong to the Leporide@ family, 
there is a marked specific dissimilarity. The hare has 
fur on the soles of its feet, and hairs growing within its 
mouth; its young, or “leverets,” are born perfect in 
form, amply clothed with fur, have good eyesight, 
and are able at once to care for themselves in a measure. 
Hares live in forms (a rude nest of grass or leaves) in dc- 
pressions or hiding places on the ground, never burrow- 
ing beneath it.—The Rabbit, on the contrary, is always 
a burrower, warmth and concealment being essential for 
rearing their young, born, as they are, imperfectly devel- 


oped, helpless, and requiring, during their infancy, care- 





ful nursing and a warm bed of fur plucked from the ma- 


ternal breast. Rabbits have no hairs in the mouth or on 
the soles of the feet, the latter being defended by pads. 

The Sytvan H4ReE is usually called the ‘Gray Ras- 
BIT,” probably from its similarity in color and size to the 
wild rabbit of the Old World (Lepus Cunniculus). As its 
specific name, Sylvan, implies, it is properly an inhabi- 
tant of the forest, but it is very susceptible to the bene- 
fits of civilization, and spreads northward with the de- 
struction of evergreen forests and the advance of hus- 
bandry. It takes especially to open scrub, to borders of 
cultivated fields, loig grass by the sides of ditches and 
fences, hedge rows, slashings, rocky pastures, and de- 
serted clearings—sometimes it resides in farmyards, 
hiding under barns, haystacks, wood piles, brush heaps, 
open stone walls, stump fences, etc. It clings to any 
residence once chosen, hence is often and unexpect- 
edly found in the heart of large towns or even in the 
midst of new cities of rapid growth, where abundant 
shrubbery supplies them with needed concealment. 

It is not gregarious; two are seldom seen together ex- 
cept for play. Though several may associate in the same 
neighborhood, or same frame, for mutual protection and 
concealment, each pursues its own way. They are noc- 
turnal in habit—restless, and constantly afoot after sun- 
set in pleasant weather, but often move about mornings 
and evenings, and even at mid-day when it is warm and 
cloudy. On warm, moonlight nights; a dozen or more 
are often seen romping, playing games, on a pleasant 
hillside or grassy knoll, frolicsome as kittens, rolling, 
tumbling, leaping over each other’s backs. They will 
cover an astonishing amount of ground in a night, but 
always within a limited area, treading the same ground 
over and over. The innumerable footprints on a light 
snow, of even two or three of them, convey the idea that 
there were scores of them. Their persistent adherence 
to the same paths or runways makes them an casy prey 
to trap and snare. In cold, stormy weather, they lay up 
for a day or two, crouched in their pens, often covered 
with snow so closely that one not knowing their habits 
might walk near them for hours without starting one. 

As indicated by their long ears, their sense of hearing 
is very acute; the slightest unaccustomed sound sends 
them to an erect position, ready to spring away in an in- 
stant. Their vision is imperfect, especially for objects 
in front; the. backward inclination of their eyeballs 
would alone show that their province is to flee from foes 
rather than to contend with them.—A ficeing hare is 
always a pretty sight, its long, graceful bounds, covering 
eight to fourteen feet, outstripping most dogs for a short 
distance, but lacking in staying power. Their peculiar 
mode of progress is due to the extraordinary develop- 
ment of their hind limbs and the arrangement of the 
muscles on the back. The forelegs are short, slender, 
mere pegs to help support the body when at rest. At 


each leap the hind legs straddle widely, overlap the fore- . 


legs on the ground, the latter being quickly lifted out of 
the way for another spring. Iwas much amused ata 
novice who on first seeing a hare’s track said, ‘*The 
blamed thing is running backward, or else its feet are 
set wrong.”’ The leaps of some hares are so instantane- 
ous that they appear much like a rubber ball skimming 
and rebounding over the ground instead of leaping. 

The foes of the hare are many—hawks, owls, polecats, 
weasels, minks, snakes, dogs, and wild and domestic 
cats. When attacked, it yields passively to its fate. 
Speed and strategy are its sole defence, and in these ‘it 
lacks little. No fox is shrewder than an old buck hare, 
who, when pursued, doubles and twists, now turning 
aside to let the foe pass on, and then taking the back 
track, it passes leisurely through form after form of his 
species to break and confuse the scent. Sometimes when 
closely pursued he will bolt another hare, take posses- 
sion of his form, trusting the dog will pursne the fleeing 
one, guided by his eye rather than his scent. Again, he 
will take to a hollow tree, and force himself up a yard or 
more, like a chimney sweep. A young hare usually 
seeks a burrow or a hollow log at the outset, and ordi- 
narily becomes an easy prey. The doe, however, will 
fight like a little fury to defend her leverets, though 
never for her own safety. In defence of her young she 
has been known to attack and defeat a good-sized black 
or rattlesnake, leaping over and stamping him with her 
powerful legs until he was killed or ingloriously fied. 
The snake vainly strikes his fangs against her thick 
mantle of hair, The males fight among themselves for 
possession of the females, making a great fuss by stamp- 
ing on the ground and leaping at one another, though 
seldom with more dire results than sheer exhaustion. 


When wounded, suddenly seized, or frightened, the 
hare utters a quick, clear, sharp, wailing sound, like 
que-a-a-a! que-a-a-a! strikingly like a very young infant. 
When quite near a place where hares are playing or fight- 
ing, one may hear a low, peculiar purring sound. They 
also stamp the ground violently with their hind feet, 
producing the pevuliar sound known as “ drumming.” 

The Sylvan hare (or gray rabbit) is very prolific, rear- 
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tender shoots of briars, buds, twigs, etc. 
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They are very destructive to gardens, speedily 
consuming lettuce, cabbage, carrots, beets, bean 
plants, etc., and when abundant and driven 
for food, they tear down the stalks and con- 
sume the half ripened kernels in grain fields. 
They seriously injure young orchards, gnawing 
and clipping the tender shoots with their sharp 
incisors as clean as if done with a knife—their 
work sometimes being charged to neighbors ac- 
cused of stealing cions for grafting. But hares 
are unjustly saddled with the depredations 
of field mice, which quickly ascend the trunks 


ing the bark, which is then so rapidly done that 
few suspect them. Against rabbits or mice, a 
~ brown or white weasel about, or a tame ferret, 





> a foot or two before beginning their gnaw- 











within bounds. Hawks and minks prefer food more 
easily captured. Cats and dogs are readily taught to 
capture them, while the judicious use of snares may be a 
source of revenue as well as amusement to farmers’ boys. 

The NoRTHERN Hare prefers evergreen forests, and 
frequents the dry knolls contiguous to swamps in sum- 
mer, and the swamps themselves in’winter, It is one- 
third to one-half larger than the Sylvan or Gray hare, 
and every way more powerful and long winded, more 
wily and astute, and never seeks concealment beneath 
the earth; it never troubles the farmer save during win- 
ters of extraordinary severity, and is far less prolific. It 
is less suitable for the table, its food, chiefly evergreen 
buds and twigs, gives its flesh a well-marked flavor of 
firtops. This species is also of a grayish color in sum- 
mer, assuming more of the leaden hue in autumn, in 
winter becoming white, or whitish-yellow, mottled with 
ocherish or tawny spots and blotches. It also runs ina 
circle when pursued, and once missed by the gunner, it 
is only necessary to wait patiently for its speedy return. 
I think their vision is even more imperfect than the 
Sylvan variety, since on more than one occasion, when 
closely pursued by the hound, I have known them to 
dash against intervening obstacles so violently as to 
cause instant death. Both species are easily killed, a 
very trifling wound being. sufficient to stop one in his 
headlong career; and both are to be avoided in the 
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Drawn (by W. M. Cary) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


ing each year three to six litters of five to six leverets 
each, The only provision made for their young is lining 
the form roughly with a little dried grass. Their food 
embraces various fruits, grass and other herbage, the 


is a valuable help. The weasel is one of the best abused 
creatures known, and its labors in destroying mice is 
beyond computation, while its decided preference for 
young levercts greatly helps to keep the prolific rabbits 


spring, since they are then low in flesh, and apt to 
harbor disgusting parasites, especially playing the host_ 
to the larve of a species of estrus, or gad-fly, that deposits 
its eggs beneath the skin on either side of the neck. 
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Building a Stone Fence. 
—<-—_— 

A permanent stone fence should be built from four 
to five high, two feet wide at the base and one foot 
at the top, if the kind of stones available allow this 
construction. If a higher fence is desired,the width 
should be correspondingly increased. The surface 
of the soil along the line of the fence should be 
made smooth and as nearly level as possible. The 


- hight will depend upon the situation, the animals, 


the smoothness of the walls (whether sheep can get 
foot-holds to climb over), and the character of the 
ground along each side. If the earth foundation 
be rounded up previously, sloping off to an open 
depression or gully, less hight will be needed. Such 
an elevation will furnish a dry base not heaved by 
frost like a wet one. Without this, or a drain along 
side or under the wall to keep the soil always dry, 
the base must be sunk deeply enough to be proof 
against heavy frosts which will tilt and loosen the 
best laid wall on wet soil. The foundation stones 
should be thé largest; smaller stones packed 
“between them are necessary to give firmness. The 
mistake is sometimes made of placing all the larger 
stones on the outside of the wall, filling the center 





LAYING UP A STONE FENCE. 


with small ones. Long bind-stones places at fre- 
quent intervals though the wall add greatly to its 
strength. The top of the fence is most secure 
when covered with larger, closs-fitting, flat stones. 
The engraving shows a wooden frame and cords 
used as a guide in building a substantial stone 
fence. Twomen can work together with mutual 
advantage on opposite sides of the stone wall. 








The Farmer's Most Active Enemy. 


PROF. 8. R. THOMPSON. 


—<>_ = 

This destroyer of the farmer’s hard earned sav- 
ings is on every farm, in every house, and never 
leaves us day or night, summer or winter. It dam- 
ages at midnight, and destroys at noonday. The 
marks of its teeth may be seen on the pasture 
fence, it is wasting the barn sills, and pegging 
away at your sulky plow. Even iron and steel are 
not exempt from its ravages. The plow comes in 
from the field bright with use ; next week it needs 
several hours of work and worry to make it scour. 
You lend your new bright handsaw to a neighbor, 
who kindly leaves it lying on the grass a night or 
two, and its condition when returned mars its use- 
fulness, and lessens your faith in human nature. 
A careless farmer leaves his new mower in the field, 
or the fence corner until next summer, by which 
time this fell destroyer has damaged it one-third of 
its value. The sections are black with rust, the 
journals are all gummed, and the wood-work is 
penetrated and weakened in every part. 

Those who have read thus far, will have recog- 
nized this enemy as rust, rot, or decay, the most 
active promoter of which is oxyGEeN. This invisi- 
ble gas forms one-fifth of the entire bulk of the 
air, and eight-ninths of the weight of all the water 
on the globe. While of the greatest value in the 
economy of life, it is also a destructive agent of the 
most untiring kind. Yet its ravages are easily 
checked in many instances. A thin covering of 
some oil will perfectly protect steel and iron from 
its action. A coat of paint good enough to keep 








water from soaking into wood, will protect it from 
decay almost indefinitely. In the far West, where 
building is somewhat more expensive than in the 
East, farmers are disposed to leave their farm-tools 
out of doors the year round. Such men are mak- 
ing a great mistake. If they are not able to afford 
shelter for their tools, they can buy a gallon of 
paint, which, if carefully applied to the wood-work 
will go a long way towards protecting it from de- 
eay. It is certain that if the farmers of any State 
would expend one thousand dollars for paint next 
year for this purpose, they would save ten thousand 
now likely to be utterly lost. If any one thinks 
this overstated, let bim look around among his 
neighbors, and see the hundreds and hundreds of 
dollars’ worth of machinery that is going to ruin 
from decay, which a little paint would prevent. 
Here at least in the protection of farm implements 
a@ penny saved is as good as a penny earned. 


Wheat as a Staple Crop in New England. 


According to the latest definite statistics (the 
last Census), no State exceeded Connecticut in the 
average yield per acre of wheat, except Colorado, 
where tg average was twenty-two 
bushels, against nineteen bushels 
in Connecticut and about the same 
in Indiana, Michigan,and Wyoming 


eighteen, Oregon, Vermont, and 
Illinois followed with seventeen ; 
California and Utah with sixteen ; 
New Hampshire, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts match Pensylvannia with 
fifteen; and Rhode Island equals 
New York with fourteen bushels. 
So we have all the New England 
States among the highest sixteen ; 
Connecticut and Vermont among 
the highest eight. Colorado’s 
exceptional large average teaches 
a practial lesson. It was due no 
doubt to the extensive irrigation 
secured by damming her mountain streams, and 
turning the waters over the dry but rich land. Two 
or three irrigations in addition to the natural rain- 
fall secures almost uniformly a remunerative crop. 
Most of the streams of New England are so ap- 
propriated to manufacturing that we cannot expect 
to raise wheat largely upon irrigated acres, how- 
ever profitable, though multitudes of small streams 
might be turned to good account. The average 
for the entire six New England States, nearly six- 
teen bushels per acre, surpassers that of rye, 
and the grain is worth at least a third more per bush- 
el in the local markets. It is manifest that there is 
nothing in the soi] or climate to prevent successful 
wheat growing. In the valley of the Connecticut 
River, wheat is grown to a considerable extent in 
rotation with tobacco. The small tobacco plots of 
one to three acres receive the bulk of the manure 
made on the farm and considerable additions of 
concentrated fertilizers, for years in succession. 
Wheat sown upon such land is almost uniformly 
successful, yielding twenty-five to thirty-five bush- 
els to the acre, according to the fertility and fine 
tilth of the soil. One of the few guod things that can 
be said of tobacco is that it compels manuring 
highly, and thorough cultivation, to secure a remu- 
nerative crop. The manure,the fine tilth, and free- 
dom from weeds are just the treatment needed for 
successful wheat growing. The conditions can*be 
supplied on most New England farms, and at 
least wheat enough be ‘grown for the family. The 
soil selected should be well drained, and in good 
heart. A wet subsoil, where water is thrown on 
the surface in heavy rains, and-there is much freez- 
ing and thawing in winter and spring, is death to 
the crop. If the soil is not rich, it must be made 
so, either by turning in green crops, or by 
applying fertilizers. A clover crop turned 
under is one of the best preparations for 
wheat. The seed-bed should be made very fine by 
plowing and harrowing, and part of the manure 
should be kept near the surface to stimulate 
growth before winter sets in. Clean seed, sowing 


Territory. Ohio came next with - 





while the soil is moist, etc., are important items 


with this crop. With suitable attention to details, 
wheat can be profitably grown in all New England. 
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Water Troughs.—Stone and Plank. 
eas 
Referring to the stone tank iu the November 
American Agriculturist, Mr, D. Z. Evans, Jr., Ger: 
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mantown, Pa., sends us a sketch (see engraving 
above) having the sides much inclined outward, 
and less likely to be broken by freezing in cold loca- 
tions, whether of stone or wood. He recommends 
having the sides and bottom slightly grooved 
where they are to receive the end pieces, and edges 
of the base. Then before drawing together with 
the iron rods, which have large leads on one end 
and nuts and screws on the other, insert strips of 
good rubber in all the joints. The rubber packing, 
if fitting closely in all its joinings, will make tight 
joints, and last at least a year or two before needing 
renewing. For plank troughs, fit the joints closely 
with saw, plane and chisel, and apply in the joints 
before closing them, thick white lead ground in 
oil, which in a week or two will harden so as to 
prevent any leakage of water from the trough. 
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Barn Flooring. 
BY L. D. SNOOK. 
cee RED 
A barn floor needs to be strong to sustain heavy 
loads, with close fitting joints,to prevent grain,etc., 
dropping through. For the driveway, plank of pine, 


Fig. 1.—(END VIEWS.) 


hemlock, or othersoft wood is preferable for the 
teams, as oak or other wood gives a less secure 
foothold. They should always be laid crosswise, 
not only togive a better foothold for the team, 


AU 


Fig. 2. 


but to distribute the weight of theload over a 
greater number of planks. The supporting joists 
should never be over two feet from center to cen- 
ter, better only sixteen or eighteen inches. They 


Fig. 38. 


should be made as level and quite as carefully fit- 
ted as for house flooring, and not less than two 
inches thick ; two and a half inches would be better, 
especially along driveways. The width depends first 


Fig. 4. 
upon what is obtainable, and next upon the sea- 
soning. If perfectly dry when laid, they may 
be of the full width even if two feet wide, but 
if not thoroughly seasoned eight inhes wide will 





Fig. 5. 
be sufficient. They should be cut a year in ad- 
vance and so well seasoned as to shrink but 
little. The simpliest way to make barn floor 
is to tongue and groove the plank as in figure 1; 
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or as in Sense 2, cut out the lone corner of 
each end of the plank half an inch back and one 
inch deep, and as each plank is laid, put an inch 
strip in the groove, the next plank fully covering the 
strip. You thus obtain the benefits of a grooved 
floor, without danger of breaking away the tongue 
by unequal pressure from above. Fig 3. is similar, 
though muc!: cheaper, one edge of the plank simply 
overlaps the one below, making a firm, strong joint. 
In figure 4, both edges are grooved for a tongue 
of some hard-wood, these making a firm joint. 

Where the ends of plank meet, a lock joint simi- 
lar to figure 5, is quickly made, which keeps 
them from becoming unequally elevated. Many 
mechanies spike the floor down as fast as laid, but it 
is always best when practicable, to postpone nailing 
until just before fall rains, when the plank are dry 
and can be driven together by wooden wedges 
ononeside. Flooring should be as free as possible 
from knots in the planks or other imperfections. 


=«:scasisaliiat diem 
A Creamery Refrigerator. 
BY J. N. MUNCEY, ASSISTANT IN EXPERIMEMTS, STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA. 
a 


_A refrigerator was built for the Agricultural Col- 
lege Creamery in June. It is five feet four inches 
by five feet ten inches, and nine and a half feet 
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SECTION OF REFRIGERATOR, 
high. The following is a detailed account of the 
cost of materials and labor at the prices current here: 


600 ft. No.2 Bocrion $18.09; 152 ft. pets ceiling. $1. * “= 
14 pieces, 2 dete by 30 . 






BO Eas 5G GOCE. csecessvccceeee . 315 
734 Ibs. charcoal_36 7-10 bus . 6.90 
Shellac varnish, for inside............. setibeotesseueve 6.65 
16 lbs. zinc, for lower ice tray.. G dssumebcminncnase eh ecees 1.60 
29 Ibs. galvanized iron, for ne = tray.. -. 3.48 
Nail ay .10; Prepared a ivenadas 2.0 


2 Ibs. No. 26 galvanized iron 
_ Mortise latch and knob.............. 
Hoa wrought iron loose oy butts. 

2 lights glass, 14 by 20, @§ 

Tinner’s work, 5 poe: 

97 hours Koval groan wo 

Estimate 


The lower tray catches the condensed water from 
the upper one. If there is but one tray, this water 
is continually dropping on the creamery floor. 
The zine on the lower tray is. in direct contact with 
the wood. The “upper tray rests on inch strips, 
which are in direct contact with the zinc of the 
lower tray. The distance from the upper tray to 
the top of the refrigerator is two feet four inches. 
This leaves space enough for about one thousand 
three hundred pounds of ice. Charcoal is a most 
excellent non-conductor, and does not hasten the 
decay of the wood with which it is in contact. 
Paint would be a good substitute for shellac var- 











nish. This, with lee aan, ‘that might ie 
made, would decrease the cost considerably. The 
air in the refrigerator is dry enough to keep 
matches for two days, after which the wood has 
absorbed sufficient moisture to prevent burning. 
From July 2 to August 14, two thousand three 
hundred and eighty pounds of ice were used in 
this refrigerator, and the average daily tempera- 
ture of the air was fifty-four degrees Fahrenheit. 


or 


Summer vs. Winter Feeding of Pigs. 
ae 

As feeding corn to pigs in cold weather is usually 
done at a loss, it is important to do as much 
feeding as possible in warm weather. The following 
experiment, made by Mr. M. L. Lester, of Lancaster 
Co., Neb., furnishes some interesting facts in this 
direction. Feb. 1st, 1882, he had ninety-five pigs, 
ranging from forty to one hundred and sixty lbs. in 
weight, averaging one hundred and three lbs. He 
weighed the pigs monthly, and kept an accurate 
account of the corn fed, with the following results : 


INCREASE IN LIVE WEIGHT PER BUSHEL OF CORN FED. 


February, 1882..... B, es: | Sulees, «cea cz. . 7 Ibs. 
MEGICD . «55sec sens + Ibs. Aue. 1, to mg -13 Ibs. 
Apr. 1, to Apr. 15.. " lbs, | Aug. 11 to 

Apr. 16 to Apr. 30 .18 Ibs. Average per m mth 14 Ibs, 
SSO 14 Ibs. | December ......... 13 Ibs. 


Average for TOAP....ccccccccee vesercovcees 11% ibs. 


Now note that from Feb. 1st, to April 10th, the 
hogs had nothing but corn, and the gain per bushel 
ranged from seven and two-thirds to eleven and a 
half lbs. per bushel of corn. April 17th they were 
turned ona field of rye, and for the rest of the 
month made eighteen pounds of pork from a bushel 
ofcorn. During May, though the sows were drop- 
ping their pigs, the gain kepi up to fourteen lbs. per 
bushel. There was small gain in June, due to two 
causes. The pigs (not weighed July Ist), were 
pulling down the weight of their dams, and the rye 
had become so tough that the pigs did not eat it 
well. As soon as the young corn was old enough to 
feed, the gain per bushel rose again toa paying 
rate, and contiuued well into the winter, some 
time in fact after the green feed was all gone. 
Indeed, it is a common result that the good effect 
of plenty of green feed continues in the thrift of 
pigs, for some time after its feeding has ceased. 


+e — 


A Convenient Corn Pen. 
idee 


We find a temporary corn pen convenient in the 
lot for fattening swine. This pen holds only 
enough corn for a few days’ feeding, the corn be- 
ing hauled to it from the storage pens, or directly 
from the field as it is needed. Our pen holds 
about one hundred bushels, but pens can easily be 
built to hold three times asmuch. The pen should 
be built in the center of the lot, with a feeding 
floor around it. The corn is thrown to the hogs 
by hand. The hogs can pass under the pen and 
pick up any shelled corn which may drop from 
above. The pen affords no harbor for rats and 
mice, and the corn does not gather moisture from 
below and mould. The air passes freely around, 
under and over the corn, and this soon dries it. 
The hogs can not get at the corn, and do not worry 
off their flesh reaching after ears. The pen is use- 
ful the year round, though its greatest value is 
during fall and winter. We have continuously 
used this pen in our feed lots for more than twenty 
years, and can highly recommend it to others. 

The manner of constructing this convenient 
pen for feeding corn is as follows: Four forked 
posts are set in the ground at the corners of a 
square, the sides of which are nine feet long. Two 
poles are laid in the forks of these posts, parallel 
to each other, three and one-half feet from the 
ground. On these poles the floor of plank or rails 
is laid. The sides of the pen are built up of rails, 
like a log-house, until the pen is of the desired 
hight. The posts should be at least eight inches 
in diameter at the base, with strong forks. This is 
a very cheap pen, which will last until the posts, 
upon which it stands, rot away. J. M. 8. 
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- Good and Cheap Slat Fence, 
oe : 

Molt trees of fair size will furnish one or more 
three-and-a-half to four feet cuts of good timber, 
straight grained enough to be worked up in 
a saw-mill into slats one inch thick” by two or 
three wide, with the aid of the bench shown in 
figures }and2. These slats can be rapidly woven 
into a useful and yaluable fence, like that stown 
by the several sketches presented below. 

The wire should be a little larger than that used 
on harvesting machines and tough likeit. The 
bench of which fig. 1 is a side view, and fig. 2a 
top view, sliould be about sixteen feet long and 
have a screw at each corner for raising and lower- 





Fig. 1.—siDE OF BENCH. 


ing the holding bars. For the screws, at the ends 
of the frame, one-half to three-fourth-inch iron 
rod will answer. The wire is twisted close and 
tight to the slats and given two or three twists be- 
tween them. If the slats are green stuff, we fasten the 
wire to them with small staples to prevent their slip- 
ping when they shrink. The fence is fastened to the 
posts with common fence staples. In building the 
fenee shown below in figure 3, we first fasten the 
lower stiffening wire to the posts, then the par- 





Fig. 2.—TOP OF BENCH. 


cels of slat fence, and finish with the upper wire. 
Such a fence will last many years, and for most 
sections of the country is the best and cheap- 
est combined cattle and hog fence that can be made, 
For a garden fence it is equal to the best picket, 
and atone third of the cost. By having the slats 
sawed about one-balf-inch thick, two inches wide, 
and five to six feet long, it makes an excellent fence 
for achicken yard, as it can be readily taken down, 
moved, and put up again without injuring it in the 
leest. For this purpose a single stiffening wire near 
the top isall that is necessary. We have seen this 
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Fig. 3.—PoRTION OF THE FENCE, 





fence made by having one wire, generally a.fence 
wire, running through hcles bored through the 
slats and a smaller wire wound about them to hold. - 
them iu place; but the hole in the slats is objection- 
able as it causes the slat to rot rapidly at that spot. 
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. potato bugs. 
_ @ tramp,” said a Long Island farmer to us last 
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Tramps and the 


Farmers. 
—()— 
O most people there 
is always something 
humorous about a 
tramp. His grotesque 
rags, his queer shifts 
to protract his worth- 
less existence, Lis ab- 
solute indifference to 
all the conveational- 
isms of decent society, 
render him a curious 
object to people not 
coming into too inti- 
mate contact with bim. 
But the farmer knows the tramp to his sorrow. 
The vagabond, in the city a mere caricature of 
humanity, provoking as much amusement as con- 
tempt, is in the country as veritable a pest, though 
not quite so destructive as locusts, grasshoppers or 
“* Pd rather see an Army-worm than 





summer. ‘ Because, you see, I can kill an army- 
worm.’”? He looked as if he. could have killed a 
tramp, too, but for his reverence forlaw. Others 
similarly afflicted will excuse his desperation. 

Within a hundred miles around any great city, 
the tramp most abounds. Apparently a city pro- 
duction, he only goes upon his wanderings when 
his home quarters become too warm for him. Sum- 
mer is his favorite season for travel, but in the bit- 
terest weather specimens of him wander over the 
snow-covered land, apparently as insensible to the 
elements as he is to sobriety and soap and water. 

Exactly what are his ideas of existence, no one 
has ever been able to define. Although idleness 
and contempt for decency are his own paramount 
virtues, he can not regard them as virtues in others: 
if all others were like him he would starve. We 
once asked a burly tramp by the roadside, who de- 
sired to share our Junch, why he did not go to work. 
—“ Why should I go to work ?”’ said he ; ‘‘ there’s 
so many working now that wages is getting. lower 
every year.” This feliow was a type of perhaps the 
least offensive class of tramps. He belonged to the 
humorous order. He was plump, well-fed, and had 
a round, greasy face, with a perpetual smile strug- 
gling through his stubby beard, and a broad grin 
disclosing his tobacco-stained teeth. He wore the 
remains of a pair of very “‘loud’”’ tweed pantaloons, 
what was left of an old hunting jacket, and a far- 














picture of such self-satistaction, that we 2 willingly 
added a dime for the privilege of sketching him. 

The Clerical tramp is another of the less objec- 
tionable of his kind. He has a strong ministerial 
leaning in his costume. His shiny coat, once black, 
pinned under his chin, has always a dirty wisp of 
paper collar visible over ii—about the closest ap- 
proach to a shirt the clerical tramp ever makes. 
His old carpet-bag looks as if it had once hel@dyna- 
mite and suffered an explosion, and his cane is un 
old umbrella stick. He rubs his hands together 
as he talks to you, his voice a whine like that of a 
beggar at a London street crossing. The worst 
about the clerical tramp is his hypocrisy. He 
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The Idiot : Samm is a familiar figure in the rural 
districts. Pity and amusement combine to render 
him welcome alinost everywhere. It is a trait of 
our common humanity that the poorest and most 
selfish of us have still sympathy and respect to 
spare for that most dreadful affliction to mankind. 

Who does not recall some specimen of that most 
horrible of living creatures, the Female tramp, bun- 
dled in her filthy rags, with her shameful old face 
leering from under dirty gray hair, tied around with 
a rag of a handkerchief? Who does not know her 
greasy and dirt-besmeared old basket on her arm, 
holding always, if nuthing else, a bottle. She is as 
revolting as the ruffian tramp is menacing: She 


THE BOY, THE FEMALE, AND THE RUFFIAN TRAMP. 


would be amusing if such a worthless creature did 
not make religion a cloak for his degradation. 
The humorous tramp never tells you anything 
avout himself. He cracks jokes and utters funny 
sayings, earning his bite and sup by putting you in 
a good humor. But the clerical tramp always dis- 
gusts you by unfolding a doleful history of himself, 
appealing to your pity, not to your good nature. 

Another tramp makes the same appeal, though in 
a different way. The Boy tramp is one of the most 
painful manifestations of modern recklessness and 
misery. There are altogether too many of them 





THE HUMOROUS, THE CLERICAL, AND THE IDIOT TRAMP, 


gone velvet vest over an old red flannel undershirt. 
The ruin of a once jaunty Derby was cocked over 
his eye. A big bunch of daisies flourished in his 
buttenhole, and he had a bundle done up in an old 


bandanna. As he leaned on his stick, and poised 


im his band the sandwich we gave him, he was a 


wandering about, gaining your compassion and hos- 
pitality with a pitiful story of a cruel parent, and 
learning, in his wandering, lessons of precocious 
wickedness, horrible to reflect upon. Bad compan- 
ions and, more than all, bad literature, are constantly 
adding to the already large army of boy tramps. 





never begs, not she. What she wants she asks for, 
and if she does not get it, it takes a thick wall and 
a deaf ear to save you from her flood of objurgation. 

Generally, it is probably safe to assume that all 
tramps are thieves. The lives they live do not tend 
to render them particularly sensitive to moral ad- 
monitions from within, when they see a full clothes- 
line or a stray fowl near their stick. Their exten- 
sive depredations often fall on those least able to 
sustain them. They cost the farmer and his wife 
many a dollar’s loss, and in many a way. 

But the Ruffian tramp is the only one really dan- 
gerous to the person and pocket of the community. 
He exists in every variety. You find him big and 
brutal, little and sneaking, bullying or sullen, ac- 
cording to his temperament. But in all cases he is 
a depraved, vicious scoundrel, absolutely with no 
redeeming trait, and of whom the earth would be 
well rid. This miscreant has recently so increased 
in numbers and in insolence that he has become a 
perfect curse upon rural communities. In certain 
sections these modern bandits camp in squadrons, 
and levy on the neighborhood for supplies, like an 
army in an enemy’s country. Not content with this, 
they wantonly destroy what they cannot use. A 
terror to women and children, a burden on men 
who labor honestly for their livings, an outrage on 
society itself, their existence can only be regarded 
like that of all creatures of prey as one of the 
inscrutible mysteries of nature. 

=o foe a en 


THERE are two things of which the gardener 
rarely has an excess—Jeaves and manure—the 
former often helping to increase the quantity of 
the latter. For covering plants of all kinds during 
the winter, leaves, nature’s own covering, are espec- 
ially fitted. A hot bed is much mre lasting and 
more under control, if the manure is mixed with 
one-third or one half its bulk of leaves. Used as 
bedding for horse or cow, they absorb the liquids. 
and when they are added to the manure heap, they 
soon decompose and increase its value. It is well 
to gather the leaves from the Jawn and road-sides 
as they fall, before they are scattered by the 
winds. Those in the woods may be left until later. 
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Hoose in Calves, Etc. 


BY PROF. D, D. SLADE, M. D., V. 8., HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


——— 





Mr. J. Hodson, writing from Marshfield, Coos | 


Co., Oregon, under date of Oct. 13, 1883, asks the 


opinion of the American Agriculturist in regard to | 


the nature and treatment of a disease which has 
attacked the calves upon Coos River, proving very 
fatal upon some farms, notably on that of Mr. N, 
Srxall, where sixty-three out of sixty-five calves 
were attacked. 
follows: ‘‘The calf will get up and cough and ap- 
pear very tired, will gasp for breath, run its 
tongue out and low and moan in great distress ; 


He says the symptoms are as. 





ing air cells, mature, and in time reproduce their 
kind. In thesecond case the impregnated female 
being expelled from the air passages by the cough- 
ing, falls either upon the ground or into water, 
dies, and the eggs remain for an indefinite period, 


| until under favorable circumstances theyfare taken 


up with the food or water into the body of a suita- 
ble host, either as eggs or as minute worms. These 
are then conveyed by the circulation of the blood 


| from the stomach and intestines, and are deposited 


in, the tissues of the lungs, whence, after a certain 
period, they pierce a passage into the bronchial 
tubes. While occupying the lung tissue, they are 
incased in small masses which appear like chalky 
matter, and which the microscope shows to be de- 





THE TRAMPS 





As prevention is better than cure it is highly im- 
portant that this parasitical disease should be 
stamped out in newly infested countries, which 
may be done by the separation of the affected ani- 
mals, by their continuous medical treatment, and 
by the burning or very deep interment of the bodies 
that die from it. No calves or foals should be pas- 
tured on lands which have been occupied by older 
stock of the same kind, nor should they have access 
to the same food or water. Drain the infected lands 
where possible, and make no use of any fodder, 
grain or other produce from such localities, for cat- 
tle, horses or mules. Any animals that have been ex- 
posed must have a liberal diet, including dry grain, 
roots, etc., plenty of salt, and must be carefuliy 





“IN ,.CLOVER.” — (See page 2.) 


Drawn (by Alfred Trumble.) and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


running down in flesh all the time, and dying in 
from ten to fourteen days. Upon post mortem ex- 
amination by doctors here, thousands of white 
worms an inch or soin length were found in the 
bronchial tubes and their branches into the lungs.” 

The disease in question is recognized under va- 
rious names, as Hloose, Husa, Verminous Bron- 
chitis, ete., and is due to the presence of innumera- 
ble white worms from one-half inch to three inches 
in length, an animal parasite known by naturalists 
as the Strongylus micrurus. These particular in- 
ternal parasites are long, slender, cylindrical 
in shape, with heads in some of the orders armed 
with hooks or spines. They infest the bodies of 
the sheep, goat, calf, horse, ass, mule, pig, and 
even. birds. They inhabit the air passages and 
lungs, as also the digestive organs, and may be re- 
produced either within or without the body. In 
the first case the female worm gets access to an air 
cell, where, becoming encysted, it produces eggs ; 








the young worms from there creep into neighbor- ! 


posits of the eggs and young worms. The pres- 
ence of these bodies create an irritation, and give 
rise to an inflammation of the lung tissue,resembling 
the disease known as lung fever or pneumonia, 
When the worms are present in the air passages, 
they create constant irritation, and violent cough- 
ing is induced, during which the parasites are often 
expelled in masses with the mucus. The symp- 
toms of the disease which first call attention are, 
the slight husky cough at irregular intervals, the 
dry and loose coat, the loss of appetite and want 
of energy, and gradual emaciation. The cough 
soon becomes more troublesome and even at times 
suffocating, with the expectoration of mucus and 
worms. The animal grows weaker, the skin be- 
comes hide-bound, various dropsical swellings may 
occur; and great constitutional disturbances arise, 
terminating fatally in ten to fifteen days. Intes- 
tinal parasites may also at the same time co-exist, 
and produce diarrhea, and grave disturbances of 
the bowels of the infested animal, 





watched for the first symptoms of the disease. To 
destroy the lung parasites, bring the affected ani- 
mals together in a close building, and subject them 
to the fumes of the flowers of sulphur thrown in 
small quantity at a time upon a heated shovel or 
iron plate, or by means. of any simple apparatus, 
until the chamber is as much charged with the 
fumes as the animals can bear without too severe 
coughing. This should be done for several] days in 
succession, and at intervals afterwards as long as 
there is any suspicion of the presence of the para- 
sites, and should be kept up for twenty minutes 
to half an hour. Of course the affected ones are 
not to mingle with others, or go into new pastures 
which they might infect. A liberal and nutritious 
diet is necessary, to which may be added vegetable 
and ferruginous tonics, such as powdered gentian, 
sulphate of iron, ete. The intestinal parasites may 
be destroyed by giving the animal infested with 
them a tablespoonful of oil of turpentine in 
gruel or milk in the morning before. feeding, 
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Two New Blackberries—“ Early Cluster,” 
“Wilson Junior.” 


—<>_ 

It is several years since any varieties of real value 
have-been added to our list of improved blackber- 
ries; but this year brings us two new ones, which 
promise to be of great importance to fruit growers. 
Early in June last, John 8. Collins, of Moorestown, 
N. J., sent us specimens of the “ Early Cluster” 
Blackberry. Through the neglect of the express- 
men, these arrived in a condition unfit for testing, 
and only allowing us to judge of their size and 


“shape. Like most of our cultivated blackberries,this 


was an accidental seedling. The claims made for the 
Early Cluster are: healthfulness and vigor of plant, 
great productiveness, earliness, and superior qual- 
ity. The absence of double and imperfect flowers, 
common in the “Early Wilson” and some others, 
allowing each flower to produce a berry, corduces 
to its bearing qualities. The discoverer states that 
from a single stool, thirteen quarts of berries were 
taken at one picking. The engraving represents 
the size of the berry, which does not average quite 
so large as the “Early Wilson,” but is of much 
better quality, on account of the absence of a hard 
core. The “‘ Early Cluster’ is being planted largely 
for market, and it promises to be a valuable berry. 

The choice blackberries are so generally acciden- 
tal seedlings, that it is a novelty to find an excep- 
tion. William Parry, Parry, N. J., has for many 
years experimented in growing blackberries from 
seed. Being a firm believer in the value of inher- 
ited good qualities, or ‘‘ pedigree,”’ in fruits as well 
as in trotting horses and butter-making cows, he 
selected the finest and largest berries from the 


healthiest and most productive plants of the ‘‘ Wil- | 


son Early,’’ which he regarded as the best variety 
then known. Out of hundreds of seedlings, one was 
selected as the most desirable to propagate, and this 
is known as “‘ Wilson Junior.’’ It is claimed that 
this seedling has all the good qualities of its parent, 
to which others are added. The size is unusual, 


THE “‘ WILSON JUNIOR’: BLACKBERRY. 


selected berries measuring three and a quarter ! 


inches around at their smallest diameter, or cross- 
wise. It is also claimed to be earlier, more pro- 
ductive, sweet as soon as black, to carry well, and 


ee to hold its bright color an unusually Jong time, 


A 


The blackberry has now become such an impor- 
tant market fruit, that we welcome with interest 
any variety which promises to be an improvement 
upon the established kinds. Of course with these, 
as with all new fruits that we have not been able 
to cultivate and test, we give the claims of those 
interested in their production. In these instances, 


| both parties have been largely engaged in grow- 
| ing fruit, are thoroughly acquainted with the re- 











tilating on mild days.. For excessive dryness, 
of course water is the remedy. The pots, espec- 
ially towards spring, should be examined occa- 
sionally, and those in danger of becoming 
“killing dry,” sparingly supplied with water. 


“Kill-Calf.” (Leucothoé racemosa.) 
> 
Several of our native shrubs have the reputation, 








THE ‘‘EARLY CLUSTER’’ BLACKBERRY. 


quirements of a market fruit, and they of course 
know, as few others can, in what respects the old 
varieties fell short of being perfect market berries. 





Keeping Apples in Winter. 
 — 
It is one thing to raise fair, sound, winter apples of 


| the best varieties, ani quite another to keep them 


so that they will come out in April as 
crisp and toothsome as in mid-winter. 
And it is not tco late to attend to those 
still kept in the cellarorelsewhere. To 
be sure of soundness, with no worm 
inside, or blotch upon the skin, is a 
prime necessity for good and long 
preservation. A fruit room of course 
will keep them well, other conditions 
being all right, but the average farmer 
who sold all his surplus apples in 
autumn, and only wants a few barrels 
for his dessert and evening callers, has 
no suitable place but his cellar, and his 
handiest vessel is the second-hand bar- 
rel. Let the barrel then be sound, with 


nothing upon the inside to start rot. 


fective and bruised apple for early use, 
and leave nghole or crack in the headed 
barrel. This helps to preserve an even 


upon the head, and keep dry. The 
cellar should have a door or window, 
opening easily to give more or less air, 


With this convenience and a thermom- 


but watching them faithfully will do it. 
aa ee 

A CELLAR without a furnace, is an 
important adjunct to a garden, as it 
allows a number of balf hardy plants to 
be kept over the winter. But those in 
the cellar must not be entirely neglect- 
ed. They are liable to suffer from a too moist atmos- 
phere, which may cause the stems to become 
mouldy, or the earth in the pots may become so 
dry that the roots will shrivel and perish. The 
first trouble, the moist air, may be avoided by ven- 





two good heads and perfectly clean— | 


At the last assorting remove every de- | 


temperature.. If kept in a cellar, let | 
the barrel rest upon the bilge, and not | 


according to the outer temperature. | 


eter, one can keep the temperature be- | 
tween thirty-two and forty degrees, | 
and have fine apples in spring. Nothing | 


of being poisonous to domestic animals. These 
do not belong to plant families known to be poi- 
sonous, nor are they injurious to man, yet the tes- 
timony as to their deleterious effects upon animals 
is too general to be ignored. The poisonous effects 
of the Low Laurel (Kalmia angustifolia) are so ex- 
tensively recognized as to give it the common 
names, ‘‘ Sheep Laurel’? and ‘‘ Lambkill ;’’ and the 
“‘Mountain Laurel” (Kalmia latifolia) has a similar 
reputation. In-parts of New Jersey, another shrub 
of the same family with the Laurels is called ‘‘ Kill- 





THE ‘ KILI-CALF.” 


ealf,”” on account of its effects upon-calves that 
eat it. Mrs. L. Blackr.an, of Burlington Co., N. J., 
writes us: ‘‘I have seen many a poor calf roll up 


| its eyes and die in consequence of having eaten 


‘ Kill-calf,’ which is a deadly poison.”” The plant 
with this unpleasant reputation is one of our most 
ornamental native shrubs, Leucothoé racemosa. It 
was formerly called Andromeda racemosa, but when, 
for good botanical] reasons, the large genus, Andro- 
mda, was divided, this*fell to ZLewcothoé, a name 
from ancient mythology. The shrub has a general 


| resemblance to a high huckleberry bush, usually 


four to six feet high, but sometimes reaching ten 
feet. The engraving shows the shape of its decid- 
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uous leaves, and its strikingly beautiful clusters 
of flowers. These clusters, which terminate the 
small branches, have pure white flowers, pointing 
directly downwards. So regular are the flowers, 
that they have been compared to rows of teeth. 
It blooms in June, and is common near the coast, 
from Massachusetts southward. As an ornamental 
shrub, it has positive merits and is worthy of a place 
among the choice exotics. Its poisonous effects 
upon calves are not mentioned in the books, but 
seem to be well recognized by the farmers of New 
Jersey. Mrs. B. states that among farmers in her 
vicinity the common remedy for calves is warm 
milk, sweetened with molasses. This usually causes 
the animal to vomit, and it is relieved. Our corre- 
spondent thinks that lambs sometimes eat the 
‘¢ Kill-calf,’? when it is certain death to them. The 
subject of animal poisoning is an important one to 
farmers, and we shall be glad of any testimony 
bearing upon the deleterious qualities of any plants. 





The Hornbeam and Ironwood. 
———<—> 


When a farmer’s boy at the wood-pile comes 
across a stick which resists his efforts to split it, 





THE HORNBEAM (Carpinus Americana). 


he throws it aside, with the epithet, ‘‘ Hornbeam.” 
He may be right, or may not, as there are other 
woods equally difficult to split. The term ‘‘ Horn- 
beam,”’ is applied to two very different trees. One, 
closely related to the European tree of that name, 
is properly called Hornbeam; the other should be 
known as Hop Hornbeam,or Ironwood. Both are re- 
lated to the Beech and Oak, though differing in their 
fruit. The Hornbeam (Carpinus Americana,) fre- 
quently called ‘Blue Beech,” especially in the West- 
ern States, is often scarcely more than a large shrub, 
though occasionally rising to thirty feet. Its close 
gray bark somewhat resembles that of the Beech ; 
the tree is readily recognized by its ridged or fluted 
trunk, which is unlike that of any other of our na- 
tive trees. As in the Beech, the sterile and fertile 
flowers are in different clusters. The sterile flow- 
ers in drooping catkins, soon fall away ; the fertile 
ones form fruit like that shown in the engraving. 
A little nut is at the base of a leafy bract. The en- 
graving also gives the shape of the leaves. The 
wood of the Hornbeam is white, very hard, and 
close-grained, and on account of its toughness is 
used for beetles, levers, or wherever a very service- 
able wood is required; it is sometimes used for 
hoops. The nearly related European Hornbeam 
makes a useful screen or. wind-break, and the 
American species would no doubt serve for the 
same purpose. The Hop Hornbeam or Ironwood, 
(Ostrya Virginica) is often confounded with the 
preceding. It is a larger tree, forty feet high or 
more, with leaves much like those of the Black 





| ters. In England, nearly every 





Birch, and its fruit in catkins closely resembles 
those of the hop, whence its most common name, 
Hop Hornbeam. These clusters, sometimes three 
inches long, with the appearance of a hop, consist 
of closed bags, each of which contains a little nut. 
The tree is found from Canada, far southward, and 
is known in different localities as ‘‘ Lever-wood,”’ 
‘‘Tronwood,” and among the French settlers in 
Canada, is Boisdur, or ‘‘ Hard-wood.’’ The wood 
is very white, compact and heavy, and is used for 
beetles, mallets, and in mill machinery. The tree 
has merits which commend it for ornamental plant- 
ing, on account of its light and graceful spray. 





Why Not More Chrysanthemums? 


—~>—_ 


For some reason Chrysanthemums have not ac- 
quired the popularity in this country which they 
have abroad. They have much to commend them 
in their great variety in size, 
form and color, ease of cul- 
ture, and in their coming at a 
time when most other flowers 
have gone into winter quar- 


large town has its special Chrysanthemum show, 
held usually by a society devoted solely to 
the culture and exhibition of this flower. The 
New York Horticultural Society did well to hold 
a special Chrysanthemum exhibition in October 
last, as it served to show what a great variety is 
now presented by the forms of this one flower. 
As an indication of its increasing popularity, we 
notice that florists offer, and ladies wear upon the 
street, ‘‘corsage bouquets’ of the Chrysanthe- 
mum, which, by the way, are sometimes more 
noticeable for size than for tasteful arrangement. 
We now refer solely to the perennial or Chinese 
Chrysanthemum (C. Indicum), and not to the an- 
nual kinds, which are not without their beauty, 
and are much earlier. There are three very dis- 
tinct sets or classes of the Chinese Chrysanthe- 
mum, though European florists make several 
more. The Large-flowered, the Small-flowered or 
Pompon, and the Japanese, are each very distinct. 
They present a great variety of color, from pure 
white to dark purple and brownish red. Chrysan- 
themums may be treated as hardy border plants, 
but they are so late in flowering, that in most sea- 
sons a killing frost cuts them off before they have 
shown their full beauty. To thoroughly enjoy 
them, they should be potted for the window or the 
green-house, where their bloom may be greatly 
prolonged. To begin their cultivation, procure 
plants of a florist in the spring, and plant them out 
in good soil. If they make many stems, thin to four 
or six, and when they begin to show buds, pot the 











plants, shading them for a few days until they re- 
cover, and do not take them into the house until 
there is danger of severe frost. A window in a 
room without fire will greatly prolong the season 
of bloom. When their beauty is past, cut back 
the stems and place the potsin the cellar, where 
the earth should not become too dry. Those who 
exhibit Chrysanthemums, train them in various 
forms, tree-like, pyramidal, and tabular. The plant 
readily yields itself to the cutting and pinching 
necessary to produce these specimens. Specially 
large exhibition flowers are produced by growing 
a plant to a single stem, and allowing this to bear 
but two or three flowers, all the other buds being 
removed. In producing the trained specimens, the 
pinching back must be done while the plant is 
making its growth, and the desired form given be- 
fore the buds appear. When the Chrysanthemum 
is grown in the open garden and allowed to flower 
there, it should be tied to stakes, as the stems are 


THE HOP HORNBEAM (Ostrya Virginica). 


very brittle and are liable to be broken by winds. 
The. fine varieties are so numerous that we make 
no attempt to give a list. In commencing their 
culture, it will be safe to trust to the judgment 
of a reliable florist to make a selection of varieties. 


—_—_—_—_—_—S ee 


Mountain AsH BERRIES are very showy, and 
would be of great use in holiday decoration, were 
they not ripe and away long before winter. If 
gathered when ripe, they shrivel and become dis- 
covered long before they are waated for use. A 
correspondent of “The Garden’ (Eng.) says, they 
may be preserved in perfeetion, if the clusters are 
covered with strong brine. Stick a pin here, and 
try it next autumn, not only on the berries of the 
Mountain Ash, but on a number of other brilliant 
and perishable fruits. Let us pickle the berries. 
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THE SNOWBALL ABUTILON.—Now and then there 
turns up a flowering plant that is, in its way, what 
the Concord is among grapes. If one has a plant, 
it is sure to give returns, and in abundance. The 
Snowball Abutilon (Boule de Neige), is one of the 
thoroughly reliable plants ; whether it be six inches 
or six feet high, it will give flowers. It is easily 
propagated, and, so far as we have observed, has no 
whims or miffs. Though we have not tried it, we 
are quite sure, from its behavior in a very cool 
greenhouse, that it will prove useful in window- 
culture. Every florist can now supply the plant. 
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A Neat Book Covering. 


i 


For one’s own use, or as a present for a grown- 
up brother, cousin, or friend, a neat book covering 
is made of good linen canvas. It is cut out as 
shown in fig. 1. Fourteen inches by ten will fit a 
good-sized book, and is not too large to be used on 
a small one. The edges of the cover are bound 
with narrow ribbon. A small pattern is worked in 
each corner, and an initial on the front, as in fig. 
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Fig. 2. THE BOOK COVERED. 














Fig. 1. THE PATTERN. 


2. The cover is held in place by sewing the cor- 
ners after folding to fit the book. After comple- 
tion it can be put on, or changed to another book, 
by bending the covers back to slip it on and off. 





A Hanging Medicine Cabinet. 
BY D. Z. EVANS, JR. 


In every country home where there is no drug 
store ‘just sround the corner,”’ more or less medi- 
cines are necessarily kept, and it is important to 
havethem out of the reach of children. The writer 
has a cabinet like the illustration, hung on stout 
iron pegs, so high up that a child cannot get at it, 
and a lock and key is a still further security. It 
may be made of oak, walnut, or ash, one-half to 
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A PLACE FOR MEDICINES. 


three-quarter-inch thick, with doors of three-quar- 
ter-inch. ‘Ours is of ash, rubbed down, a good 
“ filler’? applied, and then varnished. It is quite 
ornamental as well as useful. The back is three 
feet long and eighteen inches wide, the square 
case occupying its middle being eighteen by eighteen 
by eighteen inches. A narrow shelf above, against 
the back, being little exposed, can be of pine if 
necessary. The shelves inside the cabinet may 
be arranged with spaces of eight, six and four 
inches for bottles and packages of different hights. 
For the side pieces make a pattern of pasteboard 
or thick paper, and cut in the form shown in 





the engraving, or any other pattern desired. We 
always keep a good supply of simple remedies, all 
carefully labelled, and the dose plainly marked on 
the label pasted on each package and bottle: and 
to make “ assurance doubly sure,” a marked tag is 
tied to each package. This cabinet and its contents 
has saved us many a dollar for doctor’s bills, and 
many a nocturnal excursion to call a physician.— 
[A less deep case and one of larger dimensions if 
needed, would project less into the room; and the 
bottles, etc., if arranged on narrower shelves in- 


side, would be more conveniently accessible.—Ep.] | ; : 
| be provided in a conveniently accessible place in 





How to Starch and Iron. 
—>—_ 

Every housekeeper knows the difficulty of 
starching and ironing shirt bosoms, collars and 
cuffs satisfactorily. When doneata laundry they 
have a glossy finish which both improves their ap- 
pearance, and prevents their getting soiled readily. 
To give a fine gloss to linen, a good quality of 
starch must be used. It is best to get it by the box 
of six pounds or more, as it comes cheaper and is 
always athand. The empty box is useful for other 
purposes. I have read of many additions to 
starch to give a gloss, suchas white wax, sperma- 
ceti, and gum arabic, and have tried them all, but 
find them of no advantageif good starch is used. 
Gum arabic with cold starch sometimes makes the 
linen stiff. Mix the quanity of starch required 
with cold water to about the consistency of thin 
cream, then pour on boiling water and stir briskly. 
Make quite thick and keep over a good fire stirring 
all the time. Boil until clear, and some minutes 
longer to be sure that it is well cooked ; (some 
think a little lard or butter added prevents the iron 
from sticking.) As soon as it has cooled enough 
not to burn the hands, take the linen, previously 
well washed and rinsed, and with the fingers rub 
the starch well into it and slap together. Con- 
tinue this until the linen has taken all the starch it 
will hold. Then smooth with the fingers carefully, 
taking out all the wrinkles, with a clean damp 
cloth remove all the specks of starch from tke 
smooth surface, and hang up to dry where no par- 
ticles of dirt are floating. If hung out of doors 
when the wind blows it will take out a part of the 
starch. When dry, immerse the linen quickly in hot 
water, and roll up in a clean dry cloth. Usually 
it will be ready toironin ten to fifteen minutes. 
Some dip the linen when dry in cold water con- 
taining a little starch dissolved, and then roll up. 
This requires time for the articles to become dry 
enough to iron well. When a codllar, for instance, 
is ready to iron, lay a clean cloth on the cover of 
the ironing board, and place on it the collar with 
the outside down and apply an iron not too hot, 
lifting the collar up every time the iron passes over 
it to allow the steam to escape and to prevent its 
sticking to the cloth. While yet damp turn the 
collar outside up and iron once or twice, or until 
nearly dry (bearing in mind not to have the iron too 
hot); when removed to a bosom board made of 
hard-wood without covering, place on a bare table 
with polishing iron well heated, but not too hot, 
and go over the collar putting on all the pressure 
that you can, but not too slowly or it may scorch. 
Should the linen get too dry to receive a good pol- 
ish, dampen evenly with a wet cloth. Much of the 
success in securing a good polish on linen, depends 
upon the pressure put upon it while damp, and hav- 
ing underneath ita hard board. A good polishing 
iron is essential. The one that gives me the most 
satisfaction costs 62: cents. Doubtless there 
are others equally as good. M. M. 8. 
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Good Apple Pudding.—A correspon- 
dent, with other recipes, sends us the following di- 
rections for a pudding which ‘‘eats well’’?: Mix 
with each pint of sweet milk three beaten egys, a 
tablespoonful of butter rubbed into a part of the 
flour, also a teaspoonful of baking powder and a 
saltspoonful of salt; then stir in enough more 
flour to make a stiff batter. Have the apples pared 
and sliced, as for pies, and placed in a deep dish ; 


pour the batter over the apples as thickly as it 
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is desired, and bake as one would apple pies. 

Sauce for the above: One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar mixed with the whites of two eggs 
beaten to a stiff froth. Cut the pudding in 
square pieces, serving with the crust downward 
on the dish and the sauce poured over the top. 











A Match Strike. 
ee ee 
One or more pieces of sand-paper should always 


every room, and thus save the temptation to mark 
walls or furniture. A unique and tasteful match- 
strike is shown in the engraving. It may be made 
on a base of thick card, or on one of the round 
pasteboard plaques about three inches in diameter, 
obtainable at any book store for a few cents. A 
picture of a dog’s head or a group of Kate Green- 





away children, or of a variety of other things, is 
painted on the plaque. A piece of sand-paper is cut 
the exact size of the plaque, and the two are glued 
together, a loop of narrow ribbon having first been 
placed between. Such match strikes, when hung 
on the gas fixture, the edge of the mantel, or be- 
side the table, are useful and ornamental. M. E. R. 





Home-made Boot Scrapers. 
<> 

“T. F. D.,’’ Galesburg, Ill., sends us a sketch of 
asimple and ingenious scraper for cleaning boots 
or shoes at the door. Neat housekeepers will ap- 
preciate every help of this kind. The materials 
are an old hoe-blade, eight screws, and two blocks 
of wood. The scraper is fastened firmly to the 
edge of the board walk, near a side door, and 
leaves no excuse fur any one entering the house 











The engraving shows the 
shape and position of each part.—Another form of 
scraper is made of a broken iron rake. Holes to 
correspond with the teeth are started in the end of 
the door-step with a gimblet, and the teeth driver 
into these about an inch, leaving the smooth 
top of the head-piece of the rake for a scraper. 


with muddy boots. 





Chickens Fried with Rice.—Cut up 
two or three fine young chickens, and half fry 
them. Boil half a pint of rice in a quart of water, 
leaving the grains distinct, but not too dry, and 
stir into it a large tablespoonful of butter while 
still hot. Beat five eggs well into the rice with a 
little salt, pepper, and nutmeg if liked. Put the 
chickens into a deep dish and cover with the rice. 
Brown in an oven not too hot, and you wili 
have a most excellent dish ready for che table, 
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Wooden Fruit Knives, ete. 
ps 

Those who can afford it and do have the silver 

<r plated fruit knives now common, need not read 





A WOODEN KNIFE, 


this. Any unplated steel knife is blackened by the 
acids of fruits, but housekeepers prefer a sharp 
steel knife for paring apples, pears, peaches, etc., 
and cleaning it before it rusts, to using the duller, 
thick-edged plated knives. And, by the way, the 
modern silver-plated knives are to be charged with 
no little dispepsia and indigestion; they are too 
nice to be sharpened, and so the stomach is taxed 
with wearing down large pieccs of tough meats 
which ought to be cut fine with a good old-fash- 
ioned sharp steel blade. Such meats none but the 
best molars can reduce to a proper condition for 
dissolving in the gastric juices, even if, in our fast 
eating age, the owner of such teeth stops to: use 
them, which, unfortunately very few will ever do. 

Men folks who pare fruits, and whose incisors, 
if they have them, do not easily break into the side 
of a large hard apple, resort to the pocket knife. 
But it goes aguinst the grain to cut fruit with a 
blade which has just cleaned a hoof, skinned an 
animal, and often been used for other unclean op- 
erations. Here is a remedy. Any bit of hard 
wood whittled to a sharp edge, in half a minute, will 
pare and cut an apple, however hard, almost as 
well as a steel blade. It can be thrown away, or 
easily washed, or cleaned by taking off an extra 
shaving, and when dulled be sharpened in the same 
way. The sketch shows an extempore knife made 
of a stick from the kindling wood box, with three 
strokes of a pocket jack-knife, and in ten seconds. 
It has pared, cut and cored a number of quite 
hard apples very effectually. Boys, or men, can 
quickly ‘‘ whittle”? out a stock of them in quite 
artistic forms—say for evening use, when the fine 
toothsome apples and. nuts go merrily roond. 


A Glove Case. 
——_ 

A convenient article, and one easily made, is 
shown open in theengraving. It is simply a piece 
of plush twelve inches square, on which are sewed 
two pockets of silk or plush of a contrasting shade. 
The outside of the case is plain, but on one pocket 
is embroidered a spray of flowers, and on the other 
the initial letter of the last name of the person for 
whom intended. The edge of the pockets and the 
case is finished witha silk cord. Ribbons are sewed 
to the front for tying it when closed. One ribbon 

















A CASE FOR GLOVES, 


should be the same shade as the outside of the 
case, and the others the shade of the pockets. 
Tes eC a 

Sally Lunn.—Bvreak one or two eggs into 
a tea-cup of milk, sweet or sour, (sweet is best) ; 
add a table spoonful of lard, and two tea spoonfuls 
of sugar; beat all well together with one pint of 
flour. If the batter is not quite thin, add a gill of 

















tough. After thorough stirring, add two table- 
spoonfuls of lively yeast, beat a little more, and 
set to rise from eleven to four o’clock. When 
ready for the second rising, stir in another pint of | 
sifted flour, in which is mixed a teaspoonful of 
salt. When light, enough, bake an hour. Ane | 
pound cake-molds are generally used for bak- | 
ing the Sally Lunn. Turkish turbans molds, 
made either of tin or earthen-ware, are pretty. 
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Satin Panels. 
> 
Panels being so much used now, are made of al- 
most every kind of material. They seem to fill 
spaces in some rooms where nothing else would 





























ordered will be sent at once to any part of the 
country. The bust measure should always be sent, 
This is taken by passing a tape measure just under 
the arms and bringing it together a little tightly in 
front. Some of these patterns are pinned together 
so that a lady of ordinary skill can make her own 
and her children’s dresses in the styles prevailing 
in the large cities, which are supposed to lead the 
fashions for the country. Ready-made dresses, 
and polonaises are now found in nearly all the large 
stores. These at first were not received with favor, 
as it was not supposed they would fit unless cut 
especially for the person who would wear them. 
But the art of cutting by measure is now so nearly 
perfected that ladies often find dresses needing no 
alteration and costing less than buying the material 
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TWO SATIN PANELS.—Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


look as well. The pair here described are hand- 
some and inexpensive. They are made of light 
blue satin and garnet plush, one having natural 
peacock feathers for decoration, and the other cat- 
tails and pressed leaves. The materials needed for 
a pair ure one yard of light blue satin, three-quar- 
ters of a yard of garnet plush, some thin paste- 
board, dark paper muslin, and the feathers, cat- 
tails and leaves. For the foundation use a piece of 
pasteboard twenty-nine inches long and fifteen 


wide, and baste the satin on, leaving the space at | 


the top and bottom to be covered with the plush 
which is blind-stitched on. Then fasten the feath- 
ers, cat-tails, etc., in place and finish the back by 
basting the muslin over it to protect it. E. 8. W. 





- Hints for Dress. 


—<>_ 


Only a few years ago the question of how to 
have adress made was Very difficult to decide, and 


ladies often spent hours in consultation with their | 


dressmaker. She would open her bag of news- 
paper patterns and show from which of these Mrs. 
A. or Miss C. had their last new dresses made, or 
what Cousin Julia, who “dresses so stylishly,” 
wore when she called. The result would probably 
be a selection of something whose effect could only 
be guessed at. Now, scores of Fashion Journals are 
published with illustrations of every garment in a 
ladies’ wardrobe, so distinct and of such variety 
that one can see just how it will look when finished 
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and having them made. They are of all grades, 
from shilling prints to the richest silks and velvets. 
They are described and illustrated, and the price 
given in the catalogues issued by these houses. 
It has been said that a true lady is known by the 
fit of her gloves and boots. This we do not accept 
as the rule, for many a real lady would take noth- 
ing from the scanty purse for choice fitting gloves 
and would put on her weary feet only such shoes 
as are large and easy. Still a refined taste would 
not choose such, and the whole selection of a lady’s 
underwear should be nice in quality and fitting as 
neatly as the outside dress. Cheap hats, loaded 
with feathers and flowers, silk dresses, cheap and 
flimsy, made heavy with trimmings; ear-rings, 
chains, lockets, rings, with perhaps no gloves—for 
the street—awaken suspicions that the money is 
all on the outside. There should be consistency in 
dress throughout, and whatever one is able to 
spend for dress should be so divided that the un- 
derclothing will be as good as that exposed to 
view. Formerly ladies made their own undergar- 
ments, stitch by stitch ; now, the sewing-machine 
relieves many aching backs and heads. When 
undergarments can be bought ready made, at little 
more than the cost of the material at retail, and in 
any style and at any price, according to quality and 
trimming, it seems a waste of time to make such 
articles at home. Fine French embroidered gar- 
ments are very handsome and cheap ; night-gowns 
and chemises each from two dollars up, and draw- 
ers from one dollar upwards, Erne. Stone, 
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A Western Boy’s Adventure. 
BY AGNES CARR. 

“ Now Jack, don’t forget the meat or the meal, 
or the liniment,”’ said grandma Spencer, “and try 
and get some newspapers from the officers at the 
fort ;”’ and the old lady glanced gloomily over the 
flat prairie land, now covered with an unbroken 
crust of snow. She had come from New England 
two years before, to the cattle ranch, to keep 
house for her son and grandson, and scarcely saw a 




















lend a hand,” and he looked up to see old Ben the 
“trapper,” struggling with some large contrivance. 

‘Why ! Ben, is that you! what are you doing ?”’ 

‘*Settin’ a bar-trap, but the pesky thing is mighty 
contrary.” —‘‘ I’ll help you, and gladly,”’ said Jack, 
‘‘ but I didn’t know there were any bears round 
here.’’—“‘ I’ve seen the tracks of a big one, and if I 
kin I want to take him alive.”—If took them half 
an hour to set the immense trap, which was a rude 
contrivance like a large box, with thick iron wire 
sides, balanced on a pole that would drop at a 
gentle touch, and baited with a huge lump of deer 
meat. The sun was high up before Jack started 
on.—‘‘ Hurry up, my lad,’’ was the old man’s part- 
ing injunction, ‘‘for we’ll have more snow afore 
many hours.’”’—Moose Lake shone like a burnished 
mirror in the sunlight, and Jack buckled on his 
skates and glided gaily over the polished surface. 
On reaching and entering the one Store the little 
place afforded, he found it filled with a motly 
crowd of ranch-men from the prairie, Indians from 


the Reservation, soldiers from the fort, women, | 


children and dogs, jostling each other in mad con- 
fusion, for a wagon train had just arrived and all 
were eager to watch the unpacking, and get a first 
choice from the new supplies. It was very inter- 
esting to Jack, and he lingered longer than he 
should before making his purchases ; storm clouds 
were flitting across the sky before his basket was 
packed, the liniment for grandma’s rheumatism 








and as the boy paused in the middle to eat on ona 
sunken stump that protruded through the ice, 
it seemed very solitary, not a moving thing visible 
except a small object which appeared to be coming 
toward him from the shore. ‘I wonder if itis a 
bird,” he thought; “If [ had brought my gun, I 
would try my luck at it.” But a few minutes later 
he was glad it was safe at home, as the mysterious 
figure gradually resolved into a scarlet dress, and 
mass of golden curls.. He started to his feet, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Why! Daisy Carlton, how came you 
way out here!” 

“Ogla brought me,’’ sobbed the little six-year- 
old, “‘but he went off with some of his Indian 
friends, telling me to wait until he came back. He 
has been gone a long while, and oh! Jack, 1 am 
so glad you have come.” It was too evident 
that the ‘‘ Half Breed ’’ who had the careof the 
captain’s daughter, had become absorbed with 
his old cronies, returning to the Reservation, 
forgetting all about his young charge. 

“Well, don’t ery,” said Jack, ‘come with me, 
and we may meet Ogla on the other side of the 
lake.” But the shore reached, nobody was to be 
seen, and now, too, the twilight deepened, and 
large feathery flakes began to fall.—‘‘ There is 
nothing to du but take you home with me,” said 
Jack, ‘‘and send word to the fort as soon as pos- 
sible, for they will be alarmed about you.’’ Daisy 
assented, and trotted contentedly along by his side. 








SAVED IN A BEAR TRAP. 





Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


face, outside her own family, once a month.—“ All 
right! Granny! I will try and remember every- 
thing,” replied Jack—a bright, cheery lad of four- 
teen, as straight and supple as a young Indian. 


“Won't you take your gun ?” she asked.—‘ No, - 


it would be in the way, with this great basket. 
I shall be home long before dark, and there’s 
no danger in the woods by daylight.’”—‘‘ Then 
hurry, for the days are short, and when the sun 
sets the wolves and jackals and screech owls 
make noise enough to scare the hair off your head,” 
and grandma shook her grey locks dolefully. 
—* They are too great cowards to appear in the 
day time,’’ called back Jack, ‘‘and I shall fairly 
spin across the lake on my new skates.’? Then 
with a cheerful nod and wave of his hand, the boy 
bounded forward over the icycrust. It was seven 
miles from the Spencer ranch to Waltham, the 
nearest trading or military Post, three miles of 
which lay through a dense forest, and two across 
Moose Lake, now frozen, where Jack anticipated a 
fine glide on his new skates, a New Year’s gift from 
his father. He was accustomed to make this trip 
onee afortnight, and now trudged briskly through 
the snow, swinging his basket, and awakening the 
echoes with his merry whistle, when a rough voice 
nailed him with ‘‘Halloo Jack, you are just in time to 





tucked away in his pocket, and a new mnffler for 
himself selected and tied round his neck. ‘I’ve 
no time to call at the fort,” thought Jack, “but I 
must leave father’s message for Captain Carlton, 
and grandma will be so disappointed if I don’t 
bring the newspapers.’”? So he.set off on a sharp 
run for the fortification. He was a great favorite 
with the captain and his wife, and Mrs. Carleton 
welcomed him warmly, but seeing his anxiety to 
start homeward, did not press him to stay ; she 
promised to deliver the message to the captain, 
who was absent, and quickly tied up some news- 
papers, and added some oranges and white grapes, 
part of a Christmas box from home.—‘‘I wish you 
could stay all night, Jack,’’ she said, “‘ but I know 
your father would be worried. Remember me to 
Mrs. Spencer, and if you see Ogla and Daisyon the 
road, please send them home. Ogla took Daisy up 
to the lake to slide on the ice, and neither have any 
idea of time.”—“I will, if I meet them; and 
thank you very much Mrs. Carlton.” 

Having executed all his commissions, Jack 
turned his face fairly toward home. The basket, 
heavier than in the morning, hindered his 
progress, while the wind began to whistle, and the 
gray clouds to scud across the sky with fearful 
rapidity, The lake now looked dark and sullen, 

















As they entered the woods the gloom increased, 
and before long, Daisy said she could not walk any 
further, .“‘ her feet were so heavy.’? So Jack took 
her on his back, and with this added burden, 
trudged bravely forward, though his anxiety in- 
creased with the darkness, and he kept his eyes 
right and left, for he knew only too well that it was 
very late to be alone and unarmed in the lonely 
forest.— Sing, Jack!” said the child, who was 
now quite happy, riding “ pick-a-back,’’ as she 
called it. He tried to comply, and started a lively 
school song, but stopped suddenly in the second 
verse, as his quick eyesight caught glimpses of two 
shadowy forms moving through the underbrush, 
and four balls of fire seemed peering out of the 
depths of the wood. ‘‘ Wolves! he almost 
gasped.—‘' Go on!’ said the little lady, ‘“‘ why do 
you stop Jack ?’’—“‘ Hush Daisy, I can’t sing, for I 
must run;’’ and throwing away his skates to 
lighten his burden a trifle, he started at a quicker 
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pace. ‘But he aod not Nebp i it up, ai as the 
shadows deepened, the wolves appeared bolder, 
their sharp bark resounding through the forest, and 
Daisy cried, ‘‘Q! Jack, two great ugly dogs are 
following us.””—‘t What shall I do,”? thought poor 
Jack, ‘‘I could easily climb a tree, but I can’t leave 
little Daisy. Why! she is the very apple of the 
captain’s eye. 
can.”” Drawing from his basket the beefsteak got 
for breakfast, Jack threw it far behind, which sat- 
isfied the wolves temporarily, and sped on with his 
burden. But the pat, pat, of the horrible foot- 
steps soon sounded behind them again, as the ani- 
mals, with their appetites only whetted by the mor- 
sel, came on all the more furious. 
ner followed the breakfast, but the basket with all 
its contents proved only a ‘‘ sop to Cerberus,”’ while 
Daisy, now too frightened to speak or cry, clasped 
the boy tighter and tighter around the neck. 

“T can’t hold out much longer,’’ thought Jack, 
and he was just seizing a large branch, determined 
to sell his life as dearly as possible, when right be- 
fore him appeared a huge black object, Ben’s 
bear trap, and just as one wolf made a spring at wee 
Daisy, he turned suddenly, beat the animal back 
with the branch, and with a rush darted right into 
the dark box. It fell with a crash, and the in- 
furiated wolves snapped and snarled with rage and 
disappointment outside. Panting, and almost 
fainting, Jack sank on the cold round, while 
Daisy, still shuddering at the ug?7, hungry faces 
pressed against the wire sides of ‘heir cage, asked 
piteously, ‘‘ oh ! Jack, can’t they reach us ?”’—“‘ No 
Daisy, we are safe from the volves,” said Jack, 
though he added under his breath, “‘ but unless 
help comes soon we shall freeze to death: ” for it 
had turned bitter cold. If Jack lives to be an old 
man, he will never forget that night. How the 
wind whistled through the trees, and the snow fell 
heavily, banking up the trap. He wrapped Daisy 
in his jacket, sang her to sleep, and trying to keep 
himself warm with a blanket of newspapers, he 
moved about in the narrow space, until the drowsy 
numbness that precedes freezing forced him to lie 
down, half conscious he might never awake again. 


It was nearly midnight, and Ben the trapper sat 
by his cabin fire, enjoying a pipe before retiring, 
and his old yellow dog “‘ Rags,’’ curled up in a fox 
skin by his side. ‘* Well! Rags, old boy, I think it 
is time we were turnin’ in for the night,” he had 
just remarked, when a low tap made the dog prick 
up his ears. *‘ Who can that be !’’ cried the trapper, 
crossing to open the door, and starting back as he 
confronted a dark Indian face, that looked ashy in 
the fire light.—‘‘Ogla !”” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what is it, 
anything wrong at the fort ?’’—‘‘ Miss Daisy! the 
captain’s leetle pale-face Daisy ! I can’t find her!” 
gasped the man.—‘ What! Daisy Carlton lost, this 
winter night?” asked Ben.—“ Yes, I tell her wait 
by lake. I go smoke, drink with Reservation In- 
dians, I come back, no Miss Daisy! Oh ! Ogla ’fraid 
to go home and meet captain’s eye.””»—“‘ No won- 
der,” growled Ben, ‘‘and there’s no time to be 
lost! These Injuns are never to be trusted !” 
Hastily drawing on a great coat, taking his rifle, 
and lighting a lantern, he was ready to set forth, 
accompanied by Rags, who ran ahead, leaping 
gaily through the drifts. Almost in silence the two 
men waded through the deep snow towards Moose 
Lake, occasionally shouting, in hopes of a response. 
“T fear she is burried under a drift,” said Ben at 
last: but just then a loud, joyful barking from 
Rags attracted their attention. ‘I declare, if that 
ere dog ain’ta digtin’ at the bar-trap, and I believe 
there’s a bar in it,” and he hurried in that direc- 
tion. Sure enough the box had fallen, and Rags 
was scratching round it with might and main. “I 
must have a peep, if I’m shot for it!” said the old 
man in great excitement, lifting his lantern and 
peering through the wires; but at tLe first look he 
almost fell back in the snow, as he cried, ‘If there 
ain’t them blesséd babes in the woods, safe and 
sound in old Ben’s bar-trap !??—A loud whoop of 
joy from Ogla rent the air, and then both lifted the 
heavy box, and gently raised the two children 
from their cold resting place. Daisy awoke bright 
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‘ites Ww ell, oi 80 sirpehied to find herself out in the 
woods in Ogla’s arms ; but old Ben shook his head 
sorrowfully, as he laid the stiil unconscious Jack 
by his cabin fire, and tried to rub a little warmth 
into his stiffened limbs but it was long before the 
boy opened his eyes, and came slowly back to life. 
** Another half hour and he would ’a bin froze 
deader than a door-nail,”? said Ben. 

Meanwhile Waltham was in a high state of ex- 
citement. The news that the captain’s daugh- 
ter was lost soon spread, and soldiers were 
sent scouring the country for miles around. To- 
ward morning they were met by Mr. Spencer and 
his men, who informed them that Jack was also 
missing. The wolf tracks and the torn basket 
made them fear the worst, as they returned finally 
to the fort, and it was asad company that the sun 
rose upon after the storm. The joy, then, can be 
better imagined than described when Ogla came 
straggling into camp, bearing his little golden- 
haired mistress in his arms, and it was a triumph- 
ant procession that marched out to Ben’s log cabin, 
and held a perfect ovation over the young hero, 
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Poison Ivy, all have an abundance of such roots 
along their stems. The. stalks of Indian Corn | 
send out roots from several of their lower joints, 
as you will find by examining them. These reach 
out into the soil and help the stalk to resist heavy 
winds. They are called “‘ brace ”’ or “stay” roots. 
Except in size, they are much like the roots of the 
celebrated Mangrove,shown in the engraving below. 








Games for Winter Evenings, 
—_—_~— 

‘Oranges or Lemons,” or “London Bell8,” is a 
game that will often cause considerable sport for 
a party of young people. Two of the tallest play- 
ers are chosen, who join hands and hold them up 
to forman arch. The rest of the company take © 
hold of each other’s dresses or coats, and march 
one after the other beneath the arch, singing in 
chorus: ‘‘Oranges and lemons, say the bells of 
St. Clement’s.—You owe mé five farthings ; say the 
bells of St. Martin’s.—When will you pay me? say 
the bells of Old Bailey.—When I grow rich; say 








A MANGROVE GROVE.—Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


who received them in state, reclining on the great 
bear skin, the trapper’s greatest pride and delight, 
with grandma by his side, sobbing and laughing 
over her precious boy, and who would hardly re- 
sign her plave for a moment to Captain Carlton and 
his wife when they came with overflowing gratitude 
to express in broken words their thanks to the 
noble lad, whom they felt they could never repay. 

The big bear still wanders at large, but Ben seems 
quite satisfied, and is never weary of telling of 
Jack’s thrilling adventure with the wolves, and 
how “‘two pretty cubs were caught in a bar-trap.”’ 


The Mangrove Tree. 





The Mangrove fs a small tree found on our far 
southern shores, which throws out roots from the 
main stem, and forms a dense hedge along the 
shore. The trees are found most flourishing 
between the high and low water mark, and their 
trunks are covered with water part of the time. 

Once when at Guaymas, on the Gulf of California, 
we went with an excursion to a small island near 
the port, and a part of our entertainment was the 
oysters growing in great abundance attached to the 
Mangrove trees which lined the shore. Roots like 
those of the Banyan and Mangrove are called 
‘¢ rial” or air roots. Those that reach the ground 
help nourish the tree. In some plants they aid the 
stem in clinging to the bark of trees, walls, etc. 
The European Ivy, the Trumpet Creeper, and the 





the bells of Shoreditch.—When will that be? say 
the bells of Steppey.—I do not know, says the great 
bell of Bow.—Here comes a candle to ‘light you to 
bed.—And here comes a chopper, to chop off the 
last, last, last man’s head.” 

The last one in thg line being cut off by the de- 
scent of the arms forming the arch, is asked wheth- 
er oranges or lemons are preferred, and 
to the answer is sent to the right or left corner of 
the room, This is repeated until all heads are off, 
when the oranges and lemons have a tug of war. 
The contestants clasp each other around the waist, 
the foremost players of each party grasp? hands, 


_ and all pull with might and main. ‘That party 


wins which brings the other over to its side of the 
room. The war tug may well be confined to the 
boys of the party, the girls looking on and cheer- 
ing their respective sides. This play is. also best 
adapted to uncarpeted floors. 
MY LADY’S TOILET 

Somewhat resemvles the old game of “ Stage 
Coach.” Each player takes the name of some arti- 
cle of the toilet-—as a comb, brush, ear-ring, hand- 
kerchief, hair-pin, etc.—and a chosen lady’s maid 
stands in the center, and calls for whatever her 
lady is supposed to require. The person repre- 
senting the desired article must jump up imme- 
diately and go through the motions of using it, as. 
brushing hair, or tying a bow; or else pay a forfeit: 
for negligence. Occasionally the maid declarés, 
‘*My lady wants her whole toilet,’’ when all the 
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company must rise, and change seats, In the con- 
fusion, the maid rushes for a chair, and the player 
left without a place then becomes lady’s maid. 
PIGEONS FLY, 
Is a quieter game, but quite as amusing. ; The com- 
pany. sit round a table, each placing his two fore- 
fingers upon it. The leader says ‘“‘ Pigeons fly !’’ 
and quickly waives his hands in the air to imitate 
flying. All the players do the same, excepting 
when he calls out 4 name of some animal that can 
not fly. Thus, the leader cries ‘rapidly, ‘“Robins 
fly! Bees fly ! Chickens fly! Cats fly !” In the ex- 
citement? of the game many lift their hands from 
the table, without considering that cats do not fly, 
and these players are then obliged to pay forfeits. 





Do Deer Shed their Horns Annually ? 


inquired ‘“D. B.,’? of Aroostook Co., Me. All our 
deer, including theelk and moose, do so. After 
the horns have dropped, a skin for new horns is 
formed, and the animal is then said to be “in the 
velvet.’ This velvety covering in time disappears, 
leaving the antlers hard and horny. The weight 
ofhorn shed by our elk and moose is large, but 
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GONE ! 


About Scorpions. 
—()- 

A young reader asks what kind of 
creatures scorpions are, and if their 
sting is deadly. Scorpions are close- 
ly related to spiders. Their bodies 
have six broad joints, and six others 
very narrow which form a sort of tail. 
Two of their mouth parts are formed 
into pincers, like the large claws 





Hunger, the Best Cook. 


ADOPTED FROM THE FRENCH OF JEAN GRANGE. 
Mr. Rosiers, a French millionaire, was fond of 
eating; he knew what good food was, and pro- 
vided it without stint ; but, alas! the appetite was 
wanting. In vain he sat down at stated hours to 
the choicest dishes and costliest wines. Every- 
thing he tried was tasteless, and he rose to curse 
his own palate, his butcher, and his cook. The 
cook he thought most to blame, and no better 
than a thief, for was he not drawing high wages, 
and spoiling everything he touched? Old Matthew, 
the game-keeper, after long listening to his master’s 
moans and lam- 
entations, took 
courage to say 
that he knew a 
man famous for 
miles around for 
his .‘‘ fine cook- 
ing.”? — ‘‘ Where 
is he?’ eagerly 
asked Mr. Rosiers. 
—“‘He keeps an 
inn at Vanzelles, 
a village fifteen 
miles away, but 
it is a rough sort 
of place, and his 
patrons are chief- 


THE ANTLERS OF THE IRISH ELK. ly wagoners or 


small when compared with the antlers of the ex- 
tinct Irish elk, the remains of which are found in 
great abundance in the bogs of Ireland, and its 
horns are to be seen in our museums. They rose 
to a hight of at least fourteen feet, and had a spread 
of twelvefeet. The skull with the horns as found, 
shown above, weighs over ninety pounds, and it is es- 
timated that, when alive, the animal had to support 
at least a hundred pounds in his enormous antlers. 








How Our Eyes Sometimes Deceive Us. 
—~— 

There are some minute fossil objects called 
“ Diatoms,’’ which, when seen under the micro- 
scope, show beautiful markings upon their sur- 
faces. An eminent French naturalist, while ex- 
amining one of these which had been described as 





CIRCLES WHICH DO NOT SEEM ROUND. 


six-sided, found to his surprise that under a very 
powerful glass the figures were true circles instead 
of hexagons. This led him to try small circles of 
black on a white ground, and circles of white on a 
black ground. The engraving shows the white 
circles, and if you look at it from a little distance, 
it is difficult to believe that the white spaces are 
not six-sided instead of cireular. The effect is 
more striking if one eyo only is used. This is one 
of many cases in which the eye is sometimes 
deceived by strong contrasts of white and black. 








sportsmen—you would hardly like to go there, 
Sir..’.—“‘I would go anywhere to find a dinner I 
could relish,’ the rich man quickly replied, ‘‘ and 1 
shall not fail. to visit your friend to-morrow.”— 
‘But, sir,” said Matthew hesitatingly, “old Le- 
long, the host of the ‘Faithful Pigeon,’ as he 
calls his inn, is not accustomed to having a coach 
and pair stop at his humble door, and I fear if he 
sees your equipage, he will lose his wits, and be in 
danger of spoiling his dishes. But if you go there 
on foot with your gun as an ordinary sportsman, 
seat yourself at the general table, and eat out of tin 
and common earthenware, you will have a most 
delicious meal.’ — ‘‘ Very well, Matthew, I can 
easily put up with the earthenware.” 

The next morning, after nibbing a biseuit and 
sipping a little wine, Mr. Rosiers took his gun, and 
set out for Vanzelles. He was past fifty, short and 
stout, and was quite unaccustomed to walk fifteen 
miles for his dinner. The day was warm, and 
when he reached the “ Faithful Pigeon,’”’ he was 
out of breath and ravenously hungry. Dinner was 
just being served, and the millionaire quietly took 
the first empty seat among the wagoners....Never 
before had he tasted such tempting dishes, de- 
liciously cooked, and served in delf and earthen- 
ware! Certainly, Lelonz was the best cook in the 
world! After a deal of persuasion, the host of 
the village-inn was induced to leave his establish- 
ment, and accept enormous wages as head cook in 
Mr. Rosier’s city mansion. But, alas! his roasts 
and fricassees were not the same as when prepared 
in his own little kitchen; he seemed to have lost 
his art, for the rich man again lost his appetite. 
In vain he scolded, in vain the new cook tried his 
best to tempt the master’s palate, and appease his 
anger. ‘I shall die of starvation!” cried Mr. Ro- 
siers, rising from a sumptuous, but untouched meal. 
* Matthew, can you explain the meaning of this ?”’ 


“To not be angry with me, sir,’’ replied the 
game-keeper, ‘but remember, that it was only 
when you had walked fifteen miles for your dinner 
that you were able to enjoy it. If your food seems 
tasteless now, Master, it is,not Lelong’s fault, 
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of the lobster. At the end of the tail is a sting, 
having two very small openings below the point, 
that connect with a little bag from which a poisonous 
liquid is thrown into the wound made by its sting. 
The scorpions vary in size from an inch in length, 
to the enormous kind found in Ceylon, six inches 
long. They are found in all warm countries; a 
staal] one is a native of some of our Southern 
States, andin Western Texas theyare quite abun- 
dant. They are usually of a greenish-yellow color, 
and in Africa there is a black one. The violence of 
their poison varies greatly in the different kinds, 
but ordiparily it is not more serious than the sting 
ofa wasp. I have known many persons stung by 
them. In travelling in Western Texas, and in what 
is now Arizona, our teamsters did not take the trou- 
ble to put up their tents, but spread blankets on 
the ground, and their only preparation for bed was 
to take off their boots. I have frequently seen a 
boot fly across the camp, accompanied by a loud 
exclamation. The teamster in putting on his boots in 
the morning, was made painfully aware that a 
scorpion had taken shelter in one of them during 
the night, by a sting in the intruding foot. This 
happened a number of times, and I never knew a 
man to be laid up from the effects. Intelligent 
Mexicans informed me that there is a scorpion in 
the southern portion of their country, whose sting 
is always fatal to children. THE DocrTor. 





Head, Body, and Legs. 


A party of young people may amuse themselves a 
long time thus: Cut some pieces of paper of any 
size desired, but three times as long as broad. Each 
one with a pencil draws upon the upper part of a 
piece of the paper the head of a quadruped, or bird, 
or a human one, and folding the top down to just 
cover the drawing, passes it to another, asking 
for a “body.”” When this is drawn and covered. 























by another folding down, the papers pass on to 
others to add the legs. After all are finished one 
is chosen to unfold and exhibit the drawings, and a 
variety of odd and ridiculous figures will appear, 
affording great amusement and fun. The four 
small cuts in the upper portion of the engraving 
show the manner of folding the paper as the dif- 
ferent parts are drawn, and below are given speci- 
mens of incongruous figures that nfay thus be pro- 
duced. When drawing the head, continue the 
neck a little below the fold, in order that the one 
who draws the body may know where to attach 
it. Do the same with the lower edge of the body, 
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The Only mechine that received an award on both 
Horse-power and ‘Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last GCo'd 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the gstand= re 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Addrees § 

FINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 





VICTORIES 





Tae new American Minister to Persia, Mr. 5. G. WwW 


Benjamin, is writing articles descriptive of that country 


for the Youth's Campanion. That paper is represented 
at the seat of war at Tonquin by the famous correspond- 


ent of the New York Herald, Col. W. H. Gilder. 





ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN’S SHOES 
with the 


<A.S.T.C® 


BLACK ‘TEP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 











EVERY LADY, 


and GENTLEMAN t00, 


Should make themselves acquainted with the superior 
value of JAMES PYLE’s 


PEARLINE 


For bathing purposes, cleaning jewelry, combs, brushes, 
removing grease spots, ink spots, and stains of all kinds, 

In the bath-tub it isa luxury that none will dispate. 
Ladies that are boarding will be delignted with its con- 
venienve, for reuovating all small articles in the wash- 
basin. 

It is steadily finding its way Into the best households 
in the land, and it is only a question of time when 
Pearline will everywhere be the synonym of cleanliness, 
All first-class Grocers have it for sale; but see that the 
package bears the name of 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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G | DRESS REFORM. 


E 14th| Union Undergarments. 


Vest and Drawers in One. 


EQUIPOISE. 


Made in all weights of 
Merino and Cashmere; 
Chemilettes, Princess 
Skirts, Equipoise, Eman- 
cipation, Dress Reform, 
and Comfort Waists. 
Corded nists a 
Specialty. Shoulder 
Brace and Corset com- 
bined. Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Supporters, 
Obstetric Bandages, 
® Shoulder Stocking Sup- 
orters, Sanitary Nap- 
‘ ins, etc 
Price $82.25. Custom work promptly attended to. 

NEw ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 


6 East 14th Street, New York. 


AINIT, on 
GERMAN POTASH SALT, 


(Containing 28 to 26 per cent SULPHATE OF PorasH,) CAL- 
CINED KAINIT, MURIATE OF POTASH, NITRATE OF Sopa, 
&c, for Fertilizing purposes, imported by us and for sale, 
by cargoes, or in lots to suit, either to arrive or from store. 

Our copyrighted pamphlet on “ Kainit—How to Use It. 
&c.,” mailed free to any address an application to us. 


SALT. 


LIVERPOOL, TURK’s ISLAND, Rock, AGRICULTURAL or 

USE, and a variety of the highest grades of FINE SALT, 

for Butter and Table Use, constantly on hand, of direct im- 
portations, and for sale in lots to suit. 

ALEX. KERR, BRO. & CO., [Established 1849.] 
87 Exchance Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Pier 8, North Wharves, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PORTABLE AND AGRICULTURAL 


Steam Engines 


Of the HIGHEST STANDARD, in every respect, of ma- 
terials and workmanship. Were pioneers in the 
manufacture of 


Practically Portable Steam Engines, 


And with determined policy to build only the BEsT Ma- 
CHINERY from the BES! MATERIALS, and in the BEST MAN- 
NER OF CONSTRUCTION, and with continued improvements, 
have attained the HIGHEST STANDARD in excellence of work- 
manship, simplicity of design and sapecey of power. Fora 
quarter of a century have maintained their manufacture, the 


Standard Portable and Agricultural Engines 
cation. 


of the world. Descriptive Circulars sent on appl 
Mention this paper. 





(Continued from last month.) 


How Watch Cases are Made. 


Imitation always follows a successful 
article, and imitation is one of the best 
proofs of real honest merit; and thus it is 
that the James Boss’ Gold Watch Case has 
its imitators. Buyers can always tell the 
genuine by the trade-mark of a crown, from 


which is suspended a pair of _ i, sz MARK 


scales. Be sure BOTH crown and 

scales are stamped in the cap of the watch 
case. Jewelers are very cautious about en- 
dorsing an article unless they not only know 
that it is good, but that the character of 
the manufacturers is such that the quality 
of the goods will be kept fully up to standard. 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa., Feb. 13, 1883. 
The James Boss’ Gold Watch Cases go like hot 
cakes. Each one I sell sells another. - Don’t need 
to recommend them; they sell themselves. One of 
my customers has hada James Boss’ Gold Watch Case 
in use for 20 years, and it is as goodasever. With this 
case I do not hesitate to give my own guarantee, es- 
pecially with the newand improved cases, which 

seem to be everlasting. Jxssz T. LITTLE, Jeweler. 


NEw Brunswick, N.J., Jan. 8, 1883. 
This gold case, No. 6666, known as the James Boss’ 
Gold Watch Case, came into my possession about 1 
has been in use since that time, and is still in g: 
condition. The movementis the one which wasin the 
case when I bought it, and its condition shows that 
the case has really out-worn the movement, which is 
playedout. TIN A. HOWELL, 
Of Board of Directors N. J. R. R. & Trans, Co. 
Bend 8 cent stamp to Keystone Watch Case Factories, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for handsome Illustrated Pamphlet showing how 
James Boss’ and Keystone Watch Cases are made. 


(To be Continued.) 6 


H. ‘JOH Ly 
ASBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, 


Asbestos Roofing, 
adhe Steam Packing, 








“6 Mill Board, 
‘ BoilerCoverings, 
“ Building Felt, 


FIRE PROOF SHEATHING, COATINGS, CEMENTS, &c. 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST AND SAMPLES SENT FREE, 


H.W JOHNS MFG CO, 67 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 


12 Shirts for $6.00. Real good, rere 
fect fitting fine white shirts for 5Gc. 
each, Made from Utica extra heavy muslin 
reinforced front and fine Irish linen bosom. 
Asample sent by mail for 50c. and. 15c. to pay 
postage. State size of collar worn. As an in- 

ucement to you to send for my circular I 
will mail on receipt of 8c. to pay postage and 

acking, a nicely laundered colored cambric 
collar and a pair of cuffs to match. Warrant- 


ed to wash and wear well. 
Custom Dept. Cc. R. QUINBY, 
PLEASANTVILLE STA., N. Y. 
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Uuiverizins Harrow, 
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DEE ADVERTISEMENT 





a —— a7, 


5: os 
THE Estey Oncan helps “7 eeh 
> make many thoussa@ = 
homes happy during the 

long Winter evenings. Send for an Tlustrated. Catar 
logue containing a variety of Elegant designs." It will 


be mailed free, 
ESTEY ORGAN C0., 


BRaTTLEBORO, Vt, 


The ACCURATE WATC 


Made to use, keep time, and not break down. Stem der, 

Stem Setter. German Silver. Case Nickel-plated. 

$10, delivered. Circulars free. j 
CUMMINGS & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


DARNELL’S  FURROWER 
SCALE | 















& MARKER 









to all inequal- SS 
ities of ground. = 
Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow: 
Marks any width from 2% to 5 feet, and from a mere 
mark to 6 inches deep. 
“Take p n dingit. It does the business; is 
well made and will last for years.’’J.S. Collins, Moorestown, N.J- 

“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of thie 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” #.L, Coy, Pres. Wash. Co.(N.Y.) Agr.Society 


H.W.DOUGHTEN ‘Suntingion Goss. 3.” 
OPTICIANS. 
§ PERFECTED $ 
CIENTIFIC NOVELTIE 
The approaching. Holidays cause 
us to solicit your prompt appli- 
cation for Holiday List of use- 
ful, amusing, instructive and 
novel Gifts, for both young ané 
old. Remember—a posfal card wilB 


secure you the list free, on mentiom 
of this paper. 












a 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT PACKAGE. 


Christmas Presents for all Fg 2 friends, Ornaments for 
every room in the house, and Amusements for the long: 
winter evenings. Contains all the follo articles ; 

1 Powerful Watch-charm Microscope, Ls 4 pretty, amus. 

and instructive; 1 Combination Easel and Chromo, an 
tractive parlor ornament ; 1 Mirliton, an es hap musteal 
toy on which any tune can be played - te Searf Pin; 
1 Tniustrated Book; 1 Richly Bound Autograph Albam: 
1 very beautiful Oriental Sofa Tidy; 1 Handsome Impor 
Chair Tidy; 1 Ornamental Slipper Watch-Pocket; 1 Album 
of Colored Pictures: 1¥Fine Steel Pagraveg 1 Raphael‘s 
Cherub; 2 Matched Landscapes: 1 Elegant Lamp Me 
2 Attractive Vase Mats; i Handsome Chromo Banjo, for 
wall decoration; Embellished Palette; 1 Decorated Plaque: 
1 Gem Autograph Fan; 2 Pretty Bea Shells from Af- 
rica; t Seripfure Motto; 2 Floral Mottoes; 1 it 

in naturol cdfors: 1% bright. colored Album Pictures ; 
very amusing pre Pictures ; Lratr errning 

Twins; 1 beautiful Doll’s Fan; 4 Embossed Pape 


r 
Gay-Colored Dresses ; 2 Curious Disappearing Pictures; ¥ 
Perplexing Puzzles ; 1 Toy Elephant; 4 Eater Ww 
ter Evening Games for old and oung. 1 Toy heey . ¢ 
0 ) 


1 Magic Menagerie of 17 Animals ; 1 Toy Watch;1 . 
nibus and Horses ;1 Toy Balloon ; 1 Toy Locom« tive, E 4 
Mystifying Tricks in Parlor Magic. To advertise my 
ness, I wiil send this entire lot, all the above- 
articles, postaje free, by return mail, for only 75 

land 2 cent stamps taken. Address 

A. E. HOWARD, 29 Bainbridge Street, Boston, Mase. 
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GARDEN REQUISITES 





BLISS'S ILLUSTRATED + e 
+ HAND-BOOK, 

For the FARM AND GARDEN, 150 pages, 300 
illustrations, and a Beautiful Colored Plate of 

oO tells WHAT, WHEN, and HOW to plant, and 
is full of information invaluable to all interested in 
gardening. MAILED FOR THREE TWO-CENT STAMPS, to 
cover postage. 

Tilustrated Novelty List for 1884, 
B-. -} dese riptions of all the aperent and choicest 


Vegetables, Cereals, Plants, Fruits, &c., also 
Flowers, Veretables, C Mailed to all applicants ’ Free. 


THE AMERICAN GARDEN. 


A beautifully illustrated Monthly devoted sqtuatrely 


to the Garden. va ules e Premiums given 
00 ear, 3 months trial 


sek = cts. Sam cop: end ‘Premium List free. Do., 


wis Ge Colored Piste, 10 cts. 
Toe AMERICAN GARDEN AND AMERICAN AGRICUL- 


TURIST one year for only $2.00. 


RX BLISS SONS 34 BARCLAY STL 


NEW YORK 


RY DREER’S GARDEN 
‘ge SEEDS 


owe been planted by 
; some growers for 45 years. 
They do not have the: larg- 
farms, warehouses 
lor business in the coun 

nor dothe; oy. offer fictitio 
ome ootette ti “a little 

J varieties 

7 valuetothe planter. They cater 
the practical 













consumer who 
sforthc money expended, 


Dreer’s Garden Calendar for. for as S84... 

HENRY A. DREER S30 .c8¢rnis: 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1884. 
UNABRIDCED EDITION. 


_ Sent free only to customers of the past year. To all others 
who enclose 10 cts., which is less than actual cost. It con- 
tains three Superb Colored Plates, Hundreds of Illustra- 
tions, and tells about the best Garden, Field, and Flower 
Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Small Fruits, Thoroughbred stock, and 
Fancy Poultry, The most com lete catalogue of this kind 
as. Burpee’ 's Abridged Catalogue and illustrated cir- 
culars of Important Novelties, sent free to postal card 
addresses ATLEE BURPEE, Philadelphia. 


Shakers’ Garden Seeds. 
TRUE and GENUINE. FRESH and RELIABLE. 


nee he the oldest Seed firms inthe country. Seeds sent 
e free. Special prices and terms to GRANGERS. 
ah the’ Pree lience of the Shakers’ a _— is gener- 
es tted.”—Hds. American A 
ustrated and Descriptive Cata talogue yor Vegetables and 
Flower Seeds Free. : 
Address, WM. ANDERSON, 
Mount Lebanon, Col. Co., N. Y. 


WM. H. SMITH, SEESSMAn 


(Late of the firm of HENRY A. DREER). 
WAREHOUSE, 1018 MARKET ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Smith’s Seed Catalogue for 1884, containing all the 
Dest leading varieties of fresh and reliable Flower, 
Vegetable and Field Seeds, also Implements and 
Garden Requisites, sent free to all applicants. 


CHOICE ?%: rigineting and Introducing New 
igttes VegetablesaS ecial- 
My Catalogue for 1 


fainin ay the Latest Novelties « of 
1 Moris sent Free. 
IN LOW, Seed Grower, 


Essex, Mass. 


J OHN SAUL'S 


TA OGUE F i Bow. Rare, and Beautiful Plante for 
mgaee Ah with a colored Pla 

Itis full in really y good and beautiful plants, as well as all 

D 


collection of fine Foliage, and other Greenhouse 
and Hothouse Plants, are well grown, and at low prices 
Free to all my ene ft to others, we cts ; i ora plain 
Roses, Orchids, peo 
gratis, eT OHN SAUL, Washington, D 




















Pe ler Hen 1 le 


embraces every desirable Novel 
Ss 1884 is, that you can for 

talogue. and have included, 
— 


‘Garden and Farm Topics, a work of 250 pages, 


30? SEEDS: PLANTS 


of the season, as well as all standard kinds. A ial feature 
select Seeds or Plants to that value from their 
s without charge, a — y of Peter Henderson’s New 

a 


ndsomely bound in cloth, 


and containing a steel portrait of the author. The price of the book alone is $1. 50. Catalogue 
of ** Everything ter the Garden,” giving details, free on application. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 35 6.37 Contantt st, Now York 





ALBERT DICKINSON, i oneal 


Dealer ~ Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 


115, 117 7 & 119 Ki — O 115 K: 8 
7 inzie FFICE, INZIE BT., 
Warehouses { j,, 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, CHICACO, ILL. 


i SIXT of YS 1SETS SET & 





BEAUTIFUL 
FLOWERS aie rae 2 
$1; srontums, $i; 10 FR 13 Chrysanthemums,§1. 
BP Greenhouse Plants, Shrubs, s, Heses, Bulbs, | Re Oo Ss ES‘: 8 a $l 
€limbing Vines, including 25 Ki nds r.. eon 9 Blooming 


New Clematis, a full assortment of 
Flower and Vegetable — Appie, The famous Kieffer Hy- 


oon Plum, Peach, 


erry, Gra: 
a ALL other FRUITS. 


ul Catalogue of 
ey 10 pages, free. 


a Fay's New Proti 





ABOVE Sik Monn are S028 ONY $3.50 y(t 





anteed. A PREMIUM given 






¥ ae $l; 






brid fear. Gor ch 


” mens y large and sweet, 
o3 Russian Mulberry, hardy 

ao ths ‘oak, sone es 25e, 
ce’ 







th every order amounting to $1 or more. 
PAINESVILLE, 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. (AKkxCo., oni 


. oa U | T Mrs.Garfield Strawberry, free 
re ———- for 1884. 
TE > ee immense stock of 
and all Black Caps & Small Fruits. 
NOT c.ayear)|Also Wager Peach. Address 
R.JOHNSTON, Shortsville, OntarioCounty,N. . a 


NEW VEGETABLES A SPECIALTY, 


getable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
18u4 Vi wilt e sent FREE to all who apply. Customers of last 
season need not write for it. All seed sent from my estab- 
lishment warranted to be both fresh and true to name, go far, 
that should it prove otherwise, I agree to refill the order 
gratis. My collection of vegetable seed is one of the most 
extensive to be found in any American catalogue, and a large 
part of it is of my own growing. As the original intros 
ducer of Eclipse Beet, Early Ohio and Burbank 
Potatoes, paareseee Early Corn, the Hubbard 
Squash, Marblehead Cabbage, and a score of other 
new Vegetables, I invite the patronage of the public. In the 
gardens and on the farms of those who plant my 
seed will be found my best advertisement, 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





a4 Ee RY: Plants by mail or omens at one-half 

bdo . Agente Bos prices. BIG Strawberries, 
aspberries,Currants, Black- 

berries and New Straw berry M RS. GARFI ELD 

A perfect flowering Seedling of Crescent, which it farsur- 

a size firmness & high flavor. Fulldescrip’n 
free catalogue. HALE BROS., So.Glastonbury, Ct 

















ANDRETHS':SEeD«CATALOGUE — 


CARDENERS’ COMPANION.’, 








moi 10 10 CENTS. The The mon complete and beMientiy embellished Seed Catalogue ever 
cen 


ublished, 


The article on Market Gardening under Glass is worth 


costing fif i 
my OF times the price, This being OUR. ONE HUNDREDTH EAR, we publish this 
nate Guide for Garden and Farm. To all sending us TEN CENTS in stamps, 
& copy, and on orders for Seed will give credit for that each y Address 


LANDRETH & SONS, Seed Growers, Lock Box,Phila,Pa. 








The 





. | petition. 





5: L ALLEN & C0. 

27 & 129 

cuaeaed Sty 
Phila. 






den Implements bee 


season, together with recent improve- 
ments, place the ** PLANET 

Jr.?? Farm and Gar- Oo 
yond all Come 








Hoes, Potato-Diggers, Etc. Etc. 


OL ed we offer 











to- SEND 


NOW, if youare in- 
terested in Farming,Gar- 
dening or Trucking, for our 
NEW CATALOGUE, contain- 
ing 32 pages and over 40 illustra. 













ing fully the 


“PLANET Jr.” 


Horse Hoes, Cultiva 
tors, Seed-Drills, Wheel. | 











OUR NEW CATALOGUE 





OF GARDEN, FIELD AND FLOWER SEEDS 


Will be mailed Free to all applicants, and to customers of last year without ordering it. Itisa beautiful book, fatl 
of illustrations, and contains a vast amount of information for the Gardener and Farmer. We war 
den Seeds to be fresh and true to name, and in quality equal to any sold. Our collection of Vegetable Seed 


is one of the most extensive to be found in 


America. 


Gardeners and others desiring Pure and Good Seed should send for our book at once. Compare our prices 
before buying. We offer all kinds of Seed Drills, Firefly Plows, Gem Cultivators, Horse Hoes, e' tee, 


special rates to gardeners and la arg 


at 
e growers. It will pay you to send for our Catalogue before buying Seeds or 


NDENHALL & CO., 78 Fast Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 











So lls 


Seetesteraheinditieen oi” snktintamaetcians” cae 








Se lle 


A OT FE OT ET GAIT NT 
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SEEDS. 


Our new Catalogue, 1,50) yarieties, 300 illustrations, 
FREE TO ALL. You ought to have it. It costs 
mothing, but may save you considerable. 

BENSON, MAULE & CU., Philadelphia, Pa. 





4 ANSEL thee earliest ona MOST val- 

uable Raspberry; Early 
Harvest Blackberry ; Atlantic & Dan- 
iel Boone Strawberries ; send for de- 
tails. The Largest and ‘Best Stock of 


SMALL FRUITS 


Hin the U.S8., including all valuable 
4 varieties, new and old. [lustrated 
yy Catalogue, telling what to plant, how 
to plant and how to get and grow 
Fruit Trees and Plants, _ 
ace add with eetty Waeenation 7 3 et cul- 
ture e. ress, J.T. . ttle ver. 
New Jersey. Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry and 
Manchester Strawberry. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPE VINES, FRUIT TREES, Sew, amas 
stock of all the leading varieties, both new and old, at rea- 
gonable rates. Catalogues Free. Address 


IRVING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 
Small Fruit Plants. 











Proposes to sell out his 
large stock of Small Fruit 
Plants at vey reasonable 
sates, dneluding perhaps 
the greatest number of’ 
ane currant bushes in the 


ntry. Statements of | 


Snterest to the fruit- frowing public will also be made. Cata- 
jogue sent “* Addres 
ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudsen, N. Y. 


STRAWBERRY 

and RASPBERRY Pp LA N T S 
Legal Tender, Jas. Vick, Big Bob, J. Queen, Manchester, 
Orient ; all the best new and old kinds. Earl Prolific, Re- 
liance and all new and best Raspberries, Kieffer and Le 
Conte Pears. Scions in quantity at ag figures. Currants, 

Grape-vines, baie &c. Send for list 
J. C. GIBSON; Woodbury, N. J. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 
250,000 handsome Peach Tree 
Kieffer Pear Trees, Millions of F ruit 
and Ornamental Trees. 25 Acres Big 
Berries—Old Iron Clad, Manchester, Big 

Bob, and all othérs. C: atalogues free. 
Address J. PERKINS, 
Moorestown, Ne Je 


BEST, MARKET PEAR. 


99,999 Peach Trees. All best varie- 
ties of new and old — Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Raspberri 


EARLY CLUSTER 


New Bia ckberry early, ha Tay, rood ; 

staat hill | yielded 13 quarts at one pick- 

ing. Send for free Catalogue. 
-8.COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 
































FRUIT FARM at a Great Bargain. For descrip- | 


tion and price write ; 
A. BATTLES, Girard, Pa. 





Peach Trees. 


Grapes &ec., &e 


WM. PARRY, 








' THE! DINGEE EE & CONARD. Cco’s 


ROSES 


SPLENDID POT PLANTS, special; 
House Culture and Winter 


0: 
5 splendi varieties, your choice, all labeled, foray 
3 i9for$3; 26 for $45 35 for $5; 75 for 
Fy $i3. We CIV. AWA 
i and Extras, more 
miums Our NEW CUIDE, « complete 















tablishments grow. 
nani rt - Rose,70pp. a ot illustrated — free toa’ 





Wen Grove, Chester Co., Pa 





SEND your address on postal card, and I will send Cir- 
cular of my new strawberry ** Connecticut 
Queen,” which I introduce Spring of 1894. 

W. N. HOUGHTALING, Seymour, Ct. 





PE4cH TREKS at living prices. Apple. Plum, 
Small Fruits, &c. Prices on Application. 
Mention paper. R. S. JOHNSTON, Stockley, Del. 


















Postpaid 
FOR 








T-EGG GOURD, runs 15 to 20 mong covered with Fruit 
- shape and size of Hens’ Eggs, package, lic. RUS- 
NFLOWER, heads 10 to 15 in diameter, excellent 
food for poultry, Pkg.15e. HIWASS ORN, the largest grain, 
smallest cob, and most productive variety in the world, Pkg. Lie. 
MAMMOTH CABBAGE, 20 to 50 Ibs. edeh:Phe. 15e. MAMMOTH 
PUMPK ve been grown to weigh 150 Ibs., Package, Lic. 
SNAKE CUCUMBER, 2 to6 feet in le aot, coils up like a snake, 
Pkg. le. SANGUINEUS, a tropical looking plant, 8 ft. high, 
covered with bright red fruit, Pkg. lie. CHOICE GARDEN 
SEEDS, 10c. per Pkg. Asparagus (Conover's Colossal), Beet 
(Early Blood), Bean (Golden Waz), Sweet Corn (Triumph), Car- 
rot (Long Orange), Cress (Curled), Cueumber (Green Cluster), 
Lettuce( Silesia), Musk Melon (Nutmeg), Watermelon(Mt. Sweet), 
Fepper(: Sweet Spanish),Parsnip (Long White), Radish (Scarlet), 
mach (Round Leaved),Tomato( Acme), Turnip( White Dutch). 
SELECT FLOWER SEEDS, 10¢. per pkg: Petunia, Japan Sane 
> —- ny eo de ag car Phiex Drummonii, 
ering Peas, in. vagrant Candy-tu Acroclinium, 
Marigold, and Double Zinnia. ‘ _— ’ 


A SPLENDID OFFER! 


I will send the above colleetion (85 packages) by mail, post- 
pe Yor only $1. You may, if you prefer, send me 40¢, and 
will send you the seeds, and yqu ean send me the balance, 
le, when you get the seeds, and if they are not in every 
respect satisfactory, you can return them and get your 
oney. Do not delay, but send at once for the largest and 
apalent collection ever put up in this country for the price, 
Be sure and mention this paper. Address plainly, 
“ FRANK FINCH, Clyde, Wayne Co., N. ¥. 
:. Mr. Finch is perfectly reliable.” 
All who favor him with their orders will be honestly and 
fairly dealt with.”—J. W. Briggs, P. M. 

















































to all applicants and 
year without ordering it. 
rices, descriptions and 
Vegetable and Flower 
Invaluable to ‘otr 


D. M. FERRY &C 


It contains illustrations, 
q lirections for planting al 














NEWSEEDS* ‘oe 


We cei our seeds are unsurpassed in the world, 
ve them atrial to test their great 
iy introduce them into thousands of 
by mail on receipt of 
cial Introduction Box of 
Seeds, Making acomplete family vegetable garden 
containing large size packets of all the best new an 
emennting to over $2.00 at 








new homes, we will 
One Dollar our Spe 


standard ne Thre an 





it SEW LLU rear 
Dente full dese Aan 
a everything new and old worth Stover 100 on is 
free to any address; Send for it; it costs 
oe _ on gps poe 

TOKES, Seedsmen, 

| 11 i? takes fy Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ALL PLANTS, for ALL 
tested ; mal History 


2 y th oada = che 
tc, on i Annual Catalogue and Price J ‘biat oe of POOR SEEDS. 


' FREE. 
“SIBLEY’S SEEDS Tina ‘SIBLEY & CO, Rochester, N.Y, Chicago, Ill. 


UIST’S 
SEEDS 


ARE:THE:BE ST, 
WARRANTED -TO-GIVE-SATISFAC 
OR'MONEY: RETURNED, SPECIAL- 
INDUCEMENTS-FOR-MARKET: GARDNERS. 
QUR-VALUABLE- CATALDO GUE-OF- 
192°PAGES -FREE-TO-ALL. 


StED AUBERT BUST IR 
GROWER PRAILADELPHIA.PA. 


ghee tse) et 


MOST eater Early Bisck. 
inches around, from 
selected Wilson’s 


ly. 
KIEFFER HYBRID 
Pear ‘Trees. 


jSIBLEY'S SEEDS, 






GOOD SEEDS AT. LOW PRICES, 
E. A. REEVES & GO-’S 


OLD ESTABLISHED 


Seed Warehouse, 
68 Cortlandt Street, New York, | 
Catalogues free on applicati 


y ; ANNUA . TE 5s 
S i EDer STOCK. QUALITY GooD. PRICES Low. 
(cai nts for Planet Jr., Comstock and ates. Seed yrills,) 









Cultivators, &c. Also the Common Sense P rr. 
oenaers mer eee TOES. We call PERI 
e a om atten 
Market Gardeners to ours Giani 


ION seed at of spout bait paperier —_ b prlcee. es. ay U8 vs ones. 


IVINGS 







fret et fhe and teed of 





umson Nurseries. -: 
100,000 Peach Trees 


150, sa M Sperry Trees for silk food; best 
yarlettes. Si as «s.—Choi mall 


including "Rhodode odendrons, 
ia, Japanese Maples, etc. 
HANCE & BORDEN, Mang’rs, Red Bank, N. J. 





CABBAGE SEED 


A SPECIALTY. 


Long Island Cabbage Seed is the very best. 
Fo: Price List of choice Seeds to the Trade, all the 
finest, and leading sorts, address 


FRANCIS BRILL, Riverhead, Long Island, N. Y. 


LITTLE & BALLANTYNE, 
Seed Growers and Nurserymen, Carlisle, England. 


Samples, Prices, and Catalogues free on application, 


PEACH TREES, } Large stock of best assorted 


Correspondence solicit 
(New Brunswick Winsiseee N. J.) pw TW ALLEN 


ren In bowie gy eis — J Blackberries, 

Kieffer & LeConte 
Rae tg 4 fist Frée. JOEL Hor- 
NER & Son, Merchantville, N. J. 


OR SALE—STANDARD PEAR TREES, CHEAP. 
F Heavy Trees. HARVEY CURTIS, 
Owego Nursery, Tioga County, New York. 


\ DESCRIPTIVE ILLUSTRATED N [Re 














SERY CATALOGUE, and Guide for the 
and a a Planter, sent to all applicants. 
M. H. MOON, Morrisville, Pa, 


SEEDS FOR EVERYBODY. 


Before Purchasing your FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEEDS for 1884, cond for my large Hesratee Catalo; ue 
free to all, pa be | all the New andC 

the Farm and Garden. Everything ied, 

lew. Cash Prizes. EDW. P. LOUD tented, ‘Prices 


SEEDS FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS, 


25 Per Cent. Less than Catalogue 
Rates. 


Please send for catalogue. JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


oR Catalogue for JI884. 


SEED POTATOES. Many kinds. LEE'S FAVORI 
the best quality, and most productive extreme early 
264 Ibs. from one, common culture. Read for table in 54 
days. SEEDS, SPECIALTIES. rs x 
CORK, sweetest and best of all. PHA TOMATO very 
early, b ee it quality SMALL, Forts all the 

Ww an RLY C N APPLE, best q , an- 
nual seers TRON CLA oN ‘stands the winters of It 
w a4 to send your 

ANK FORD “'s SON, Ravenna, Ohio, 
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PULVERIZING HARROW 
CLOD CRUSHER 
AND LEVELER. 











“ACME” 


ACENTS 
WANTED. 


-_ onan e 


—— Ser 


The ** ACME ”” subjects the soil to the action of a Steel Crusher2nd Leveler, and tothe Cutting, 
Lifting, Turning process of double gangs of CAST STEEL COULTERS, the peculiar shape and 
arrangement of which give immense cutting power. Thus the three operations of crushing lumps, 

leveling of the ground and thoroughly pulverizing the.soil. are performed at the.same time. 
The entire absence of Soikee or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It is especially 
Ra aaa to inverted sod and hard clay, where other Harrows utterly fail; works perfectly on light soil, and is the 
w that cuts over the entire surface of the ground. 
E We make a Variety of Sizes working from 4 to 15 Feet Wide. 

DO NOT BE DECEIVED. Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imitation or 
some inferior tool on you under the assurance that it is something better, 
but SATISFY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN ‘‘ ACME” ON TRIAL. We will send 
the double gang Acme toany responsible farmer in the United States on trial, 
and if it does not sult, you may send it back, we paying return freight charges. 
We don’t ask for pay until you have tried it on your own farm. 

SEND FOR PAMPHLET CONTAINING THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS FROM 46 DIFFERENT 


. STATES AND TERRITORIES. 
RANCH OFFICE: i 
HARRISBURG, Pa NASH & BROTHER, “Sotiineron ny. 3. 


__N.B. Pampnter “TILLAGE IS MANURE” sent FREE To PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAPER. 
_—[=—_——= _ 


THE SUGAR MAKER'S FRIEND. 
Over 7,000,000 Sold, to replace various other kinds. 


Users acknowledge that the 
EUREKAS run enough sap every 
=A year over any others to more than 
= =4 pay their price. 


If SUGAR MAKERS fail to 




















$ ¢ Ey 4 sd ' get > suppl F a! eth yd He 
oa eliver to any R. R. Station in the U. 8., east o ssis- 
os = & © in foster ox agent, ¥ willl Ap not less than 100, on receipt of prices here given. 
oS ae = 3 Samples of each sent postspaid on receipt of five U.S. 2-cent stamps. Address orders 
4 t 1 C. POST, Patentee 
ze 5 £ + § 3 yaad . ‘Burlington, Vt. 
> 
a) < Be ® No. 2, $4.25 per hundred. 
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GARDEN” 

' Offer! nequalled opportunity to secure 
fe gy and —_s for one hart veers 

us REE, @ supply _o, ices: 

GARDEN SEEDS at 0 cout We 

ca. send the “Farm and Garden” (the monthly 
Farmers’ paper) one year FREE with each 

FOR TRIAL THis! Peck “fof Dorr’s lowa Seeds. 
We make thee er to ry bold try we Aaa 

thousands i ason, We want every farmer en ardener give 
‘eal. tar > packet each, Cuban Queen Watermelon, New Favor- 
range Carrot, Boston Market Celery, Green Fringed Lettuce, 
Ps = arlet Radish, Boston Market Cacumber, ésner ase Tur- 
perb ich alone sells for &0¢.) Usual price of these sis 1-59: 50c. 


d hat we give for @ 
‘ona making $2.30, 2nd sce wha st Competition epen 


fi 
oe Lh ‘annem for the best Vegetabies grown from our Seeds, 
S300 IN CASH PREMIUMS to sll purchasers of 7 trial peckages, and ne othere. tag 
d take advantage of the greatest offer ever made. 
and nan pa a ee, Cote eee a in cash or stamps, and receive the Seeds 
Iowa Seed Manual sent with each order. Send your address, with 60c. in Pp eke tae 


wa will en’ our name to 
vy tara Taal, sod tte pares TORR a CO., 322 Fourth St. DES MOINES, IOWA- 


Premiums. 
HORSE-PO 


— —<— SSF 





Our Special “FARM and 
! An w 













































This Power is easily ‘folded when not in use. Just the thin eve farmer wants who has feed to cut, corn to shell, o 
oa one rhea horses can do, Agents wanted. Send for Cirealae. 2-horse Power, Jack Belt and 22 feet flat Belt, $40; 
Tore Power, 63. SMITH & WOODARD, Man’f’rs, Kalamazoo, Mich. 














FERTILIZERS. 
$75 Premium. 


$50 to the farmer raising the largest crop of potatoes this: 
13 upon one-half acre manured with SARD .’S FERTIL- 
vere hye 8 7 ow pod largest. ; 
3 1-2 bushels good potatoes raised on one-! 
in 1883 by Alfred Rose, Penn Yan, N. Y., with SAD 
PHOSPHO-PERU VIAN GUANO, adapted to all crops. 


Standard Guaranteed, Prices Reasonable. 
Send for Pamphlet, 
J. B. SARDY & SON, 141 Water St., N. Y,,. 


BOWKER’S 


Hill and Drill Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops 
price. Send for Pamphlet. oe Se Seer: 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., Boston and New York. 


MATTHEWS’ orice 


DRILL 
The Standard of Americar. .—~ 


Admitted by leading Seedsmen 

and Market Gardeners everys 

where to be the most perfect and 

reliable drill in use. Send for cir- 

cular, showing improvements for ~ 

1888. Made only by . B. EVERETT & CO., 
Successors to EVERETT & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 


GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS! 
Lightning = - 
Hay Knife! 


(WEYMOUTH’s PaTENT.) 
























Awarded ‘‘FIRST ORDER OF MERIT” 
at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. { 

‘Was awarded the first premium 

at the International Exhibition in 

Philadelphia, in 1876, and accepted 

by the Judges as 

SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER 

KNIFE IN USE. 


It is the BEST KNIFE ia the 
world to cut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, to cut corn- 
stalks for feed, or to cut peat, and 
has no equal for cutting sods or 
ditching in marshes. | 
TRY IT. IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Manufactured only by | 


HIRAM HOLT & CO., East Wilton, Me, U.S.A. 


For sale by Hardware Merchants and the trade generally. 


mi 





Improved Harrow. Good for all work; can be shipped 
anywhere at small cost; saves time and money; made only 
by the Patentee; send one. 

8. HUTCHINSON, Griggsville, Pike Co., Ills. 


TH Tah, 


Best of All 
FEED GUTTERS. 


Cuts faster, runs lighter, 
and is the best made Cutter 

in the market. Cuts various 
lengths. Four sizes for hai 1 and four for power. $18 to 
85. Responsible agents wanted. Manufactured only by 


CARR & HOBSON (Limited) 


47 Cliff Street, New York. 


WINTER IS THE TIME TO PUT 
UP YOUR TRACKS FOR 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the help of a carpenter, as you require no 
scaftolding. For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
veyors, for either straight or curved track, address 

J. A. CROSS, Fultonville, N. Y. 


Whitney’s Western Tree Digger. 


Our Machine will do the work of twenty men, and do it 
better, quicker, and more satisfactory, getting better and 
more roots than is possible with a spade, Catalogue free. 
Address, N. A. WHITNEY, Franklin Grove, Lee Co., 
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J. M. THORBURN & SG, 


15 JOHN 


IN ANTICIPATION ~s 

Fa ——. 

srsey Wakefield Cabbage.............. 0 
atc mil “Ear ‘ly Summer C abbage.. 

Karly Snowball C auliflower 


Se 


40 
$5.00 
fection Heartwell Celery 300 
ction eartwe ele A a 
= Amerioan Wonder Peas........ eshecoe oe 


- 
Choice Chromos, your name in 
pretty type, poe = d,10c. 25 fine 


Gor" ely Cards 
gold edge cards, 10¢ Hidden name 
cards, 12 for 20c. 500 other styles. 


Kow style fralt or pock- ty 
et knife, i 
f--e with a 50¢, order. } Big pay to agents. Send 6c. for 
a terms and samples to canvass with. 
HOLLY CARD WORKS, 
Meriden, Conn. 


r \ in Script Type on 40 New Artistic Gold 
Y our Name,na Sa atin Finish Motto Chromo Cards 10c. 
39 Reward of — Cards, 10c. @ packs of either and a 


sent, 59 3 Fre 
Present, oe SU INTING CO., New Haven, Ct. 


sa 
FRANKLIN 

BEST QUALITY. 

O92 New designs in Satin and 

i) Gold finish, w.th name, 10 cts. 

We offer $100 for & pack of cards >, 
any nicer work, or prettier styles. 

Samples free. Eagle Card Works, New Haven, Ct. 


Northford, Ct.. ofter an assorted pack of 
¥ oote Br OS.'; 50 E legant XXtra Chromo Carts with 
name in fancy script type for 10c., 6 pks. 50c., 13 pks. $1. 
LF LE IO 

































& Printed on arge mos tn ¢ colors 
(ox board) French & Swiss hewn Motto, Re- 
membrance & Verse 


10c, 14packs @ 1. 00 or 25 G 
Beautiful bound Se ample 
reduced Price List, &c. 25c. 


ith illust’d Premium List, 
8. M. FOOT E, Northford, Ct. 


Large new Gold, Silver, &c., Chromo 
Cards, PF 2 alike, name, 10c. 
JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


4 (1884) CHROMO CARDS, no 2 alike, with 
Q) name, 10c., 13 ¥ 
GEO. L "REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


50 choice Verse, Bird, Motto, Landscape & Seaview 
9) Chromo Cards, name on, 10c. Agents’ Sample Book, 
40c. CROWN PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 

















5Oca ELEGANT 25 EXTRA FINE CHROMO 
10c. Samples books §50c. and #1, 
Fema BROWN & Co., Box 1288, § Springfield, Mass. 
FREE 50 new style, Gold & Silver Imported Chromo 


Cards, name on,10c. Beautiful present free with 
each pack; 12 pks.$1. Blakeslee & Co., North Haven, Ct. 








Gold, Bevel Ed fe ~ 50 oo? Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. pk 1.00. Sample _—— 25c. 
Agents wanted. Sblend d premiums. Try u 


° » S. CARD CoO., 


New € Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, name on, 10c. 
13 packs, eb Prizes given 
. GILBERT, "P. M., Higganum, Ct. 


Jenterbrook, Conn. 





D0 - 








FREE! Si Secure 8 Splendid Present by sending 30c. for 
—_ <s. of Chromo Cards, new and imported de- 
Perfect Beauties, new style Imported Chromo Cards 
Swiss and French Flora 8, roses, birds, mottoes, &¢c., 
name on, 10cts. Atna Printing Co., Northford, Ct. 


ommmums Signs, or 50 for 10c. E.H. Pardee, New Haven, Ct. 

SCR. AP PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Decalcomanie, 

ite. : ; 5 Valentine Cards, 100, 5 an for for 2c. Ad- 
dress, 





ZZELL, 
558 West Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 





SCROLL SAW DESIGNS. 


Send for New Catalogue, L. H. RUSSELL, Stratford, Ct. 





SKUNK, RED FGX, RACCOON. 
Bought for Cash—Highest Prices—Send for Circular. 
E. C. BOUGHTON, 5 Howard St., N. Y. City. 





to sell our — tig Stamps. 


Sam- 
ples free. 10., 


VP 


CLEVELAND, OxI0. 


IT PAYS 


ADY of education wanted on SALARY in every 
city, village and township. FEW to travel. NO 
capita requi> ed. LER & CO., Detroit Mich. 


IT PAY 


FREE TO y. A. M. Graphic Colored Engraving 
ofan Ancient initiation Scene from a newly discovered 
Egyptian Tablet; also, the large new illustrated 
Catalogue of Masonic books and ods, with bottom 
prices; also,an offer of very i spk business to 


F. A. NG &CO, 
Masonic Publishers and Manufact 








to sell our ay shor 
Stamps. Samples 
FOLJAMBE & Co., Gisielind, oO. 











STREET, NEW YORK, 


ane It NEW CATALOGUE ‘TO BE ISSUED DURING JANUARY, OFFER TO THEIR 
ENDS A FEW SCARCE, RARE, AND VALUABLE SEEDS. 


Forcing Golden Stone Head L Pe To 
cing Golden Stone He ttuce.. 

Golden Netted Gem Melo pape enemas 1.50 15 
Sweet Golden Dawn i. 5.00 50 
French Breakfast Radish................ 60 -10 
Livingston’s Favorite Tomato........ e- 8.00 30 


eeeed0 Cents per quart ; $6.50 per bushel. 


eoccece 














Sample Copies fre free! Send for one. Mention this paper. 
RMER®S’ REVIEW CO., Chicago, 11. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND 


I FARMERS._It 
is important that the Soda 
or Saleratus they use 
should be white and pure, in 
common with all similar sub- 
stances used for food. 

In making bread with 
yeast, it is well to use about 

& SALERATUS. half a teaspoonful of the 
‘Arm and Hammer” Brand Soda or Sal- 
eratus at the same time, and thus make the bread 
rise better and prevent it becoming sour by correcting 
the natural acidity of the yeast. 

DAIRYMEN and FARMERS should use 
only the ** Arm and Hammer’? brand for clean- 
ing and keeping milk pans sweet and clean. 

To insure obtaining only the ** Arm and Ham- 
mer”? brand Soda or Saleratus, buy it in “ POUND or 
HALF POUND PACKAGES,” which bear our name and trade- 
mark as inferior goods are sometimes substituted for the 
66 arm and Hammer’? brand when bought in bulk. 


Mammoth Cave, 


EDMONSON CoO., KY. 

On Louisville and Nashville Railroad, Eighty- 
five Miles from Louisville. 

The most interesting natural curiosity in the world! The 


largest Cavern known! 
Cave and Hotel open all the year. For maps, rates, 
routes, and other information address 


W. C. COMSTOCK,| Cave City, Ky. 

















BUILT 
; OR NO MONEY | 
fast vibe 











first pure 

times the price.”—N. ¥. Sun. 
Extraordinary inducements to AGENTS, 
An entirely new feature: Double 

spec ene ons and particulars free to 
callers; sen or 4c. in stamps. 
Co-o' erative Builang 8 Plan Association. 

BEEEMAN &T., NEw YORE 


TT ATIC CABINET PLAY ANY TONE 
AUTOMATIC CABINET—PLAY ANY TUNE 


ORGANS--™ $3. 


Mammoth Musical and Cations S enter Catalogue FREE. 
Special Combination Holiday. Offer, 
AUT Cc NS_ with Music — Coal oil 

mage ly LANT 





RGA 
ACh nite 12 ¢ 12 Slides—and Novel Toy, 
AT Pap, venta present—by express on re- 
ceipt of only $4.5 
HARB AC CH ORGANINA CO., 
809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


YOUNG NT) N Who wish to become Tele. 


gene Operators and 
Most : thorough teach ing. 


road Agents, write 
— — peng “Largest 
t School in existence. 
= leading Railroad and ngs egraph Companies, 
only $2.50 per week. Addre 
VALENTINE BROS., Janesville, Wis. 














, 731 Broadway, jd York, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS for Amateurs, Opera 


oer Spectacles. Tele- 
scopes, Microscopes, &¢. 


& J. BECK, 
anufacturing oe Phi ladelphia, Pa, 
&#~ Send for Illustrated Price Catalogue. o>.) 


HONOGRAPHY, or PHONETIC SHORT-HAND. 

Catalogue of works by Benn Pitman, with alphabet and 

illustrations for beginners sent on application. Address 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITU » Cincinnati, O. 


LADIES! 4.BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS AND Pat- 
* vERNs for Artistic Needle- Work, Kensinaton 
Embroidery, etc. Tells how to make 20 Stitches, including 
South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Star. Satin, * gyacoapee 








* ie operators for 


Board 
Presses, Graters, Blevators, &c. 


. BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 
CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


“THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST.” 





MILLS ENG G N 





Filling, Feather etc. Sent by nail for 18 2-c. stam 
. INGALLS, LYNn, Mass. 





SAW ce SG Horse.” 

H 
Write f FREE Pampriet 

F 11 sections and purposes. r ‘or 

Sud Prices to THE AULTMAN & TaYLor Co.,Mansfield,Ohio. 








Small Cows.—Mr. H. E. Prindle, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and others.—We do not know where the 
‘**Diminutive Cows” can be obtained. 





The New York Fanciers’ Club.— 
This association of poultry breeders will hold its second 
annual exhibition in New York City during the last week 
of January and the first week of February, 





Old Ensilage.—Dr. J. M. Bailey informs us 
that he is feeding all his live stock at ‘ Winning Farm,” 
Mass., on ensilage made in 1882, and has enough of this 
crop to last another year. Dr. Bailey has no trouble iu 
keeping ensilage for any length of time. 





Ko Get Rid of a Big Stone.—E. Mc- 
Cormick, Jr., Munroe Co., Mich, asks how to get rid of 
a stone that cannot be readily drawn out by his horses 
and is in the way ofthe plow. One method is to dig a 
hole by its side, and drop it down deep enough to be 
below the reach of the plow. If stones are needed for 
use this might be broken up by a blast. 





Coal Ashes and Muck for Ever- 
greens,—ll. Upsall, Iroquois Co.,, Ill., asks if coal ashes 
would answer to mix with swamp muck to make a fer- 
tilizer to apply to evergreens. We should prefer to use 
the muck alone, Coal ashes contain such a slightamount 
of plant food that they are hardly worth handling, save 
for their ameliorating effect on heavy-soils. The best 
use for coal-ashes is to make paths or roads with them. 





Hungarian Grass and Millet.—J. 
M. Marshall, Somerset Co., Pa.—Hungarian grass and 
Italian, German, and Golden millets are much alike, and 
if grown for hay or green fodder, there is little difference 
in their value. The millets have much larger heads of 
larger grain. Neither would be a suitable crop with 
which to sow clover and timothy, as aside from growing 
too closely, the Hungarian-grass, etc., should not be 





sown until the soil is well warmed, while clover and 


| timothy need the cool weather of early spring. 





Value of Land Plaster.—Mr. G. W. 
Quigley, Rock Hill, Mo.—Plasier may be applied to 
clover at any time during the early growth of the crop. 
Ciover, and other liguminous plants, like beans, peas, 
ete., respond much more quickly to plaster, than does 
timothy and other true grasses. Land Plaster (gypsum), 
is composed of lime and sulphuric acid, chemically 
united, and furnishes food both directly and indirectly 
toplants. It will not make a barren land fertile. There 
are the so-called ‘‘Potato Manures,”’ but potatoes are not 
so different from otier ficld or garden plants as to need 
a special manure. The amount and quality of any ma- 
nure should be determined more by the conditions of 
the soil, than that of the crop to be grown. 





Sorghum 2 Success.—tThe thirtieth Bul- 
letin of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 
gives the results of experiments with sorghum for the 
season of 1883. The plots selected were of uniform qual- 
ity, and had been in grass for three years. The ground 
was prepared as for corn, and the fertilizers were spread 
broadcast and harrowed in. Phosphoric acid was sup- 
plied in bone biack and superphosphate, nitrogen in ni- 
trate of soda, and potash as muriate and sulphate. A 
study of the table shows that with one exception (land 
plaster) potash was applied in all cases, when the yield 
of sugar was over four thousand pounds peracre. Potash 
developed more sugar than any other single fertitizer, 
and when combined with nitrogen, gave the highest 
yield. Potash sulphate surpassed the muriate. The 
superior value of the sulphate for sugar beets and pota- 
toes is an old fact. At the Rio Grande (N. J.) plantation 
the plots having phosphoric acid, matured their cane 
earliest, which corresponds with the results in sugar 
beet culture. It was found that the quantity of cane is no 
index of the yield of sugar. One plot gave three tons 
of cane per acre more than another, but yielded be- 
tween three and four hundred pounds less sugar. The 
yield of pure, dry sorghum seed was found to vary 
from twenty-five to thirty-nine bushels per acre. This 








is regarded as about equal in feeding valae to corn, 
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~ years old before they are large enough for this. 
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The German American Agriculturist. 
—— 

The German American Agriculturist is the only 
purely Agricultural paper published in the United 
States. It is prepared for German readers and, with 
the immense resources of the English establish- 
ment to draw from, we are enabled to prepare a 
paper which every German reader should have,at the 
price of $1.50 per year. We have printed a very large 
special edition for specimen copies. If our Ameri- 
can readers will send the names of any of their 
German friends on a Postal Card, we shall be glad 
to forward such friends a copy of the German edi- 
tion. If any of our readers have German gardeners 
or laborers, they cannot do a better thing than to 
present them with the Amerikanischer Agriculturist 
for 1884 asa Holiday present. The paper will please 
them, and give them ideas and suggestions which 
will prove of money value to their employers. 


“Make A Note On't.” 


Capt. Cuttle’s frequent injunction, ‘‘ when found, 
make a note on’t,” should be heeded by all culti- 
vators of the soil. Each farm and garden has its 
local peculiarities of soil, situation and season, 
and a record or times of sowing and planting, as 
well as of ripening and harvesting, will often be of 
great value as a guide for future operations. This 
farmer’s or gardener’s ‘‘log-book,”’ or diary, may 
well be kept by the oldest boy, who would thus be- 
come interested in the daily work, and acquire the 
habit of doing something at a particular time. 
Books with a heading for each day, or diaries, can 
be bought at a small outlay, or a common blank 
book will answer. It may interest the boys to 
know that one of the long-time editors of this 
journal, always attributes his coming to such a 
position, to his early practice when a boy on the 
farm, of keeping a record of eighty cows, the 
names of the animals, all sbout them, a plan of the 
fields, and notes on whatever was done in them, 
ete.,etc. This custom insensibly taught him to put 
his thoughts on paper, much better than writing 
“composition ”’ in scliool. And his record books 
were only foolscap paper, folded and stitched. 
The operations of each day should be noted; and 
to make the record more aseful, the progress of the 
crops may well be recorded. For example, if po- 
tatoes are planted on such a day, add to the entry 
of this, the time when they break ground, how or 
when hoed or cultivated, manure, seed, when dug, 
ete. Such a book will be all the more valuable if 
the weather is recorded, and the readings of the 
thermometer at sunrise, noon, and sunset. In not- 
ing the sowing of seed etc., state the variety as 
well as the quantity sown to the acre. Such a 
record carefully kept, will be frequently referred to 
as a guide in the future. It may be made of still 
greater value, if the coming and going of help are 
put down, as well as the various purchases and 
sales of animals, implements, and their prices, 





Forcing Rhubarb, Asparagus, Etc. 


The forcing of the production of vegetables far 
in advance of the usual season, by aid of artificial 
heat, occupies a large share of the time of the Eng- 
lish gardener. It was formerly much more 
prevalent in this country than since the rapid car- 
riage by railway and steam brings large supplies 
raised at the South to the Northern markets, and 
furnishes many vegetables much cheaper than they 
ean be produced here by forcing. Lettuce, which 
does not bear long transportation, is about the only 





- vegetable that is now forced on a large scale. Bos- 
- ton is the headquarters for this industry, and there 


are many.acres of glass devoted to it in the neigh- 
borhood of that city, the growers supplying the 
‘markets in nearly all the large Eastern cities. 
Asparagus was never forced to a large extent for 
‘market with us, as the plants must be four or five 





The beds in the Southern States are now produc- 
tive, and the supply is annually increasing. It 
comes in small quantities in January and is abua- 
dant in February. Rhubarb is occasionally forced 
as an incidental crop by florists, who thus utilize 
the space under the benches of their green-houses. 
Roots from an old bed, or plants raised for the 
purpose, are stacked closely under the benches, 
and fine soil sifted over to fill up allthe spaces be- 
tween the roots. With the temperature at from 
sixty to seventy-five degrees, stalks are soon pro- 
duced, and the florist often thus derives a hand- 
some return from a small outlay. A supply for 
family use can be readily forced by placing a few 
roots in a barrel or cask with earth to fill the spaces. 
The plants do not need light; indeed the stalks 
are al] the more tender when produced in the dark, 
hence the barrel should be covered, taking care to 
supply water as needed. It may be set near the 
cellar furnace, or in a warm place in a spacious 
kitchen. If more convenient, it may be set under 
a shed with fermenting manure piled around it. 
Of course preparation for forcing in this manner 
should be made before the ground closes. Still, 
advantage may be taken of the usual ‘‘ January 
thaw”? to lift a few roots for the purpose, and still 
give a supply of stalks much earlier than they can 
be had from the open ground. The roots after 
forcing are worth but little, and it is better to keep 
up asupply by making new plantings than to set out 
those which have been exhausted by the operation. 





a 
Suggestions for Festive Decorations. 
a. 


In putting up evergreen decorations, short in- 
scriptions or mottoes and fanciful designs add 
wonderfully to the general effect for both homes 
and churches. Cedar and hemlock, although very 
rich and beautiful, are, as a rule, too heavy by 
themselves, and give a sombre appearance, unless 
lightened by bright autumn leaves, light graceful 
ferns, or letteringin gay colors. 


nicely, and as such inscription, and devices are 
only viewed from a distance, it is well to know how 
to produce a good effect by very simple and in- 
expensive means. 

A square of colored flannel, red, blue, black, or 
green, forms a very pretty background, on which 
may be placed stars, crosses, shiclds, monograms, 
or any other appropriate device. These cut out of 
white paper and bordered with evergreens or ferns, 
with a few holly sprays dotted with scarlet berries 
in the center, make a charming ornament for bare 
walls. White sheet-wadding, with its glazed sur- 
face, makes excellent letters, that look at a short 
distance like solid marble when neatly cut out and 
arranged on a dark background—black velvet 
throws them out particularly well. Pretty designs 
may be made by cutting the desired form out of 
heavy white card-board, giving it a thick coat of 
warm paste, and then throwing rice upon it. 

The little yellowish white immortelles, or ever- 
lastings, that grow so plentifully in mountainous 
regions, can always be nicely worked in, and those 
who have had the forethought to gather a supply 
of these tiny flowers, will find nothing prettier of 
which to form these mottoes. They have the ad- 
vantage that they will last from yearto year. Cover 
the surface of the pasteboard with hot glue and 
stick the flowers on singly in rows, forming the de- 
sired sentence, previously outlined with pencil. If 


the finished letters warp at all, place them under a | 


heavy book to dry. Florists dye these flowers in 
all the hues of the rainbow ; but they are much to 
be preferred in their natural state. 

If a particularly brilliant effect is desired, gold 
paper, and frosting—a substance obtainable at 
paint stores—are used, but perhaps the most beau- 
tiful letters of all, are rustic ones, made of lichens, 
moss, fungi, or pressed climbing fern. It is very 
effective to cover a monogram, or star sawed out of 
wood, with these, and bore holes in which to insert 
branches of holly well decked with berries. Hang 
it over the folding-door of a parlor, and train 
long sprays of climbing fern from it, on fine wires in 
all directions, so as to form a triumphal arch. 


But many cannot ; 


handle the brush skilfully enough to illuminate | 
| at Batavia, Ill. 
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New Farm Implements and Appliances.. 








Bunching Asparagus.—A Simple Device. 
a 

“TR. W. B.,”’ Chester, Pa,, sends us a sketch and dee 
scription of a very simple device, which any one can 
construct in an hour, that will enable him to make up- 
neat bunches of asparagus with great rapidfty. Upona 
board of any length, nail two small cross-pieces at the 
desired distance apart, hollowing them out in the mid- 
dle. Take two pieces of iron barrel hoop, a, a, of the 
length required by the size of bunches to be made (about 
fifteen inches long,) and bend them in the form shown in 
the sketch, fastening them by a nail or two in the bot- 
tom. At the distance required by the length of the 
stalks, set a thin board, 0; it can be nailed against the 
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end of the bottom board, cut off at the right distance. 
Spring the hoops open a little, and lay in the asparagus 
with its tops against the upright board, to even them. 
When full enough bring the tops of the hoop together, 
and slip over them a staple, flat chain link, or a bit of 
wood with a flat hole through it. Tie the bunches firmly, 
cut the butt ends off square; open the hoops, and yow 
have a neat, round bunch, that will show well. As any 
one who has marketed asparagus knows, a little pains in 
bunching is well repaid in better prices and quicker sale.. 





Geared Windmills. 
o- om = 

We present herewith an engraving, with latest im- 
provements, of the Geared Windmill manufactured by 
the United States Wind Engine and Pump Company, 
We allude to this matter as one of in- 
terest to thousands of our subscribers, particularly in 
the West and far West. We are assured by those who 
ought to know that the time is near at hand ‘‘ when a 
majority of all windmills purchased by farmers and 





dairymen will be geared, so they can do their own shell- 
ing and grinding at home, saw wood, cut hay, fodder, 
ensilage, etc., etc., in addition to pumping water.” 
This accomplished, and the Geared Windmill takes its 
place as one of the greatest modern labor-saving inven- 
tions. A Western correspondent writes: ‘* The thirteen-- 
fect Geared Millis in great demand, and is ample for a 
farmer owning one hundred and sixty acres, and the 
usual head of stock on such a farm.’’ As we have so re- 
peatedly said in the past, settlers in the far West are too 
apt to run in debt for new machinery: Many bankrupt 


_ themselves by so doing. At the same time, those who: 
have the means to do so, should invest in Jabor-saving” 


contrivances because they are labor-saving; and them 
when they have them, they should take good care of them. 
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THESE CHESTER WHITE PIGS GIVEN AWAY. 





-| came safely to hand, and I am well pleased with her. She is a fine pig, and ail you 





| and Poland-Chinas, Pure-bred Poultry of all kinds. 


| Cows, Sheen, Swine, Poultry, Bees, Fruit Garden, and Household, and is only 35 
| cents per year. 
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The person who sends the largest number of subscribers to the 
FARMERS’ MAGAZINE by May tat, 1884, will receive a pair of 
these pigs. Second prize, an Incubator. hird premium, a Trio of 
Wyandotte Fowls; also other premiums. (Scc conditions in magazine.) 

There is perhaps no other breed of hogs the reputation of which, throughout our 
whole country stands higher than the Chester Whites. They have short heads, short 
legs, short hams, good shoulders, and are broad in the chest, giving them good 
lungs. The whole body is round, and of nice, plump, mellow appearance ; the car- 
cass is deep; the back perfeotly straight; hams and shoulders very broad, with fine 
bone; also fine hair and smooth skin; the head is broad but small. They are inva- 
riably white, with lopped ears. They keep easily, will fatten at any age, and are 
very quiet. Our yards contain the finest specimens of this breed in the country. 

“The Chester White Boar Pig, which I received from you arrived safe and sound. 
It is an elegant pig, a perfect beauty, and I can scarcely sec how any improvement 
could be made upon it. I am perfectly satisfied with the purchas?.”"—SAMUEL 
MILLER, Smiruvittr, Pa. “I ake | the pair of Chester White pigs promptly. 
They suit me real well. They grow so fast. Everybody thinks they are the prettiest 
little pigs they ever saw.”"—ADAM REAM, Sutruur Sprines, O. * he Chester 
White sow you sold me came to hand all right, and I am well pleased with your se- 
lection. She is the finest Chester White pig that was ever in this county, and is ad- 
mired by every one that sees her."—WM. STOEHR, New Bremen, Itt. ‘The Sow 


represented she would be, and more too. I am obliged. Have you any more, say 
two or three?""—J. B. BROWN, CEentREVILLE, Mp. ‘Received the pigs all right. 
Iam very well pleased with them. Think the boar cannot be excelled anywhere. 
One of my friends has already spoken for two of them if I have luck with them. I 
think you edit a first-class paper."—GEO. FREDERICK, Leronia, O. “The 
Chester White sow, Lady Garfield, has a fine litter of ten pigs. They are admired 
by all who see them.”—JOHN W. THOMPSON, Amity, N.Y. ‘The pair of Ches- 
ter Whites are the nicest pigs I ever saw, and every person that has seen them 
thinks they are real beauties."—ALBERT KLINE, Manor Dats, Pa. 

Fj We have fine pigs of all ages for sale at all times; also Berkshires, Yorkshires, 





The Farmers’ Magazine and Rural Guide is certainly the best farmer's paper pub- 
lished for the price. It contains 16 large pages ; has Departments for Horses, Cattle, 


Do not subscribe for any paper until you have seen our price-list, as 
we send most publications at a much lower price than even the publishers themselves. 
Everybody can make money by soliciting subscribers for the Farmers’ Magazine, 
as we allow liberal cash commissions, besides the valuable premiums mentioned in 
this advertisement. Send for free sample copy and terms to 
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POTTS BROS., Parkesburg, Chester Co., Pa. 
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Baru Pas au Cotnings 


A Most Valuable Work, full of Ideas, Hints, Suggestions, 
Plans, etc., by Practical Writers, for the 


Construction of Barns and all Outbuildings. 


Chapters are devoted, among other subjects, to the Eco- 
nomic Erection and Use of ‘Barns, General Farm Barns, 
Cattle Barns and Stables, Dairy Barns, Sheep Barns and 
Sheds, Carriage Houses, Poultry Houses, [ iggeries, Tool 
Houses, Corn Kiouses and Cribs, Ice Houses, Ice Houses and 
Cool Chambers, Dairy Houses, Spring Houses, Granaries, 
Smoke Houses, Dog Kennels, Bird Houses, Root Cellars 
and Root Houses, 


The Preservation of Fodder in Silos. 


The very large number of Illustrations, more than Two Hundred and Fifty in all, 
constitute a most important feature of the work, presenting to the eye, as they 
do, designs and plans for every kind of Barns and Outbuildings. 

The proper and economical erection of Barns and Outbuildings requires far 
more forethought and planning than are ordinarily given to their construction. 
A barn once built is not readily moved or altered in size or shape, and thé same 
may be said of a corn-house, a poultry-house, or even a pig-pen. 

Illustrated Works upon Barns and Out-door Buildings have hitherto been so ex- 
pensive as to limit their circulation to comparatively few in number. This Volume 
of two hundred and thirty-five pages, and two hundred and fifty-seven Ilustra- 
tions and Engravings, is sold at so moderate a price as to be within the reach of 
all, Every professional builder, and every person, be he farmer or otherwise, who 
desires to erect a barn, or any outbuilding, can, in this book, secure a wealth of 
designs and plans for a comparatively trifling sum. 


12M0., CLOTH. 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 


Publishers, 75! Broadway, New Yord. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


DAVID W, JUDD, Pres't 





“ White’s Patent Lever Truss” is a perfect instrument for 
the relief of Hernia. 
is avoided. 
spot where it is needed. No 
phleis free. 


RUPTURE. 







) The use of steel springs, so hurtful, 
An inward and upward power is obtained at the 
ressure on the back. am- 


DR. GREGORY, 7 Broadway, N. Y. Address, 


ar 7 Posi.uvely sire to Agents everywhere selling 
our New SILVER MOULD WHITE WIRE 
CLOTHES-LINE, Warranted. Pleases at sight. 


Every 100 Day: 








Cheap. Sells readily at every house. Agents 
¢ clearing $10 per day. Fermers make $900 to 
$1200 during Winter. Handsome samples free. 


IRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Iron Levers, Steel Bearings, Brass 

JONES, HE PAYS THE FREIGHT. 

Soldon trial. Warrants 5 years, All sizes aslow. 

For free book, address 


JONES OF BINGHAMTON, 


aa 


ARE BEAM. 









BINGHAMTON, Ne ¥.© 


PORTER MANUF'G CO. 










Economizer, 
5 the only Agri- 


30S 30 MA LYS 


Boiler in use. Src 
Send for cir- 

~ cular to ii 

p PORTER MFG. F 


=§ 


a yracuse,N.Y. ile 
Gen. Agt., 42 Cortland St., New Yor... 
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Warranted 5 years, catisfaction rmaranteed or money refunded. The 
Best, most Efficient, and Durable Wasker in the worl. 
Has no rival, the only machine that will wash perfectly clean without rub- 
bing. Can beused in ny sized tub, or shifted from one tub to another 
inamoment, So simple and easy te operate the moet delicats 
lady or child can do the work, Made of Galvanized Ivon, and 


the only Washer in the world that has the Rubber Bands on tho 


Rollers, which prevent the breaking of buttons and injury to clothe. 









AGENTS WANTED cents catmpie, $3.50. 


brated KEYSTONE WRINGERS at Manufacturers’ lowest price, 
ERLE WASHER 


Retail price, $8.00. 
Also the cele. 























Girer'ars free. We refer to editor cf this paper. Address CO., Erie. Pa. 
a » AMERICAN RUBBER PAINT. 
¥. | ’ eye ¢| E- BLUNT, Manufacturer, 115 Maiden Lane, New York. 






Rubber Paint,” writes: 


boo} >]=*1 Les alo] ede 1a 


Until further Notice, will allow 
of five gallons and upwards, accompani 


after a proper trial the Paint is not all 
ibs the money, or repaint the building at 
e Directions, etc. 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in an article headed “The American 


| Of late years several substitutes for the ordinary Lead and Oil paint have 
| been introduced. One of the successful ones of this kind is the American 
| Rubber Paint which has been used with satisfaction by some of our asso- 
| ciates, and which is as good as any article now in the market. 


| Greens, for Window Blinds, etc... .........$ 2.50 per Gal. 
tk Other Shades, including White and Black............ 50 66 
| Reof Paint, Water Proof......:........ccccccceeses 1.00 


a discount of 20 per cent on all orders 
ed by the cash, or will send C. O. D. 


by Express upon receipt of 10 per cent of the amount, to insure expenses. If 


that it is represented to be, I will return 
my expense. Send for Sample Colors, 











TIMKEN SPRING VEHICLES! 


f) 


LORS 


ao amen Vehicle made. 
mh The Springs 
. e \e 
lengthen and shorten according to the welake 
cher carry. Equally well adapted to rough coun 


sand fine irives of cities. M: ured 
gold by all the leading Carriage Bulldots and Desens 


HENRY TIMKE 
Patentee, ST. Louis, MO, 


ciiiéaco.1LL. ABBOTT BUGGY CO 
THE BEST BUGGY 














= ee 
IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 
Write us for Catalogue of our different styles of Wagons 
and Buggies. E H. H. BABCOCK BUGGY CO. 
Waterto' N.Y. 


Graphite Lubricating Co. 


can, with their grooved box packed 
with their Graphite ‘‘omposition 
successfully run the earriages ot 
the country without the use of ol 
or grease, and without heating 
boxes or cutting arms. One car- 
with our Grap' ite boxes has 
tun from 15 to 8 miles a day for 2 
a. Heavy trucks run with 
raphite doxes and grease. Thrash- 
ing, Mowing, and Reaping Machines, by use of our box abd 
oil, can be run without heating or cutting journals. The 
brass crank box furnished by mail for $1. Oil reduces fric- 
tion to 0.17, fat 0.11, Graphite and fat 0.02, Address 
GRAPHITE LUBRICATING CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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MILL MANUFACTORY. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


GRIST MILLS OF FRENCH BUHR STONE. 








Fustette Mills for Farmers. 18 Sizes and Styles. 
@Over $100, and upwards. Complete 


2,000 in 
Mill and Shelier, $1 S115. = boy can grind and keep in order. 


Adapted to any xing of suitable power. Com a Stanko 
pat ag “ _ SIZES. Send for z on grind- 


Antiis. 
NORDYKE "& MARMON C0., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Farm Grist Mills 


OVER 25,000 NOW IN USE, 
Every Machine is Pury be 

ranted. Price of Mills, $ 

Shellers, $5. Don’t buy a Minho. or 

Sheller until you haveseen our terms 

and Illustrated Circular. Address 


LIVINGSTON & CO., Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS. 


RICHMOND IND., 
Manufacturers of 


Mill Stones and Flouring 
Mill Machinery. 

We manufacture the 
Best French Bour 


Corn & Feed Mills 


fn the country. Send 
for description and 


























THE VICTORY 


CORN MILL. 
IN THREE SIZES, 


The only Mill that is a complete 
success in grinding corn and cob 
together, and fur this Kind of 

rinding we defy competition. 
fi also inde oil-cake, crackers, 
and all kinds of grain used for 
feeding, and with our cleaning 
attachment shells corn at the 
raie of from 6% to 100 bushels per 
hour. C oar 8, 20 and 35 bush- 
? els per hour. arranted inevery 
respect. Address 


T. ROBE RTS, Springfield, O. 
Or WARREN HARPER, WILMINGTON, Det. 


OUR NEW 


No. 7 Feed Miill. 


THE Sth WONDER OF THE WORLD. 


Don't fail to get description be- 
fore buying. Warranted to grind 
faster and better than any mill of 
same price. The lightest rv 
mill. Has double force feed and 
Gast Cast Steel Grinders. 

e also make Big, Littie, and 
New Giants. The only mill that 
Ywill grind with husk on. Send 

for prices to 
J. A. FIELD & CO., 


St. Louis, Mo. 


MONARCH AND YOUNG AMERICA 


Oorn and Cob Mills 
Only nills made with 
CAST CAST STEEL GRINDERS 

Warranted superior to 

Hf in use, for all purpos- 
= es. Will grind faster, run 
=easier and wear longer. 
= Satisfaction guaranteed 
=Also Hay Presses. Corn 

= Shellers, Feed Cutters, 
Sena ircul 4 pri ee 

r circulars an ces. antaectu Vv. 

Send for ctrou! GRIGULTURAL .» St. Louis, Mo. 

































HEAPEST © BESTMILL 
FOR FARMERS &STOCK RAISERS! 
(CO UNDERA FULL GUARRANTEE 
VE. ENTIRE SATISFACT 
OR MO'NEY REFUNDED 
SEND FOR OUR GIR 
(GHAS KAESTNER a 


CHICAGO, 


ON | 


LAR 








Harrison’s STANDARD GRINDING MILLS! 


ses For STEAM, WATER, WIND, 

 y HORSE, or HAND POWER 

j Possessing great peded a and 

durability. Every Mill warranted 
to do just what we claim for it. 


Send for new Illustrated Cat- 
t alogue. Address 


THE EDWARD HARRISON 
MILL (0., 


New Haven, Conn. 


PORTABLE 


CORN & FEED MILLS 


Corn & Cob Mills, 18 sizes, adapted 
for all kinds of power. Warranted to 
do as good work as Buhr stone, and to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee them 
.  todoall weclaim for them. Willgivea 
run trial of ten days, and if not as repre- 
sented,can be returnedat oe Pe 
American Grinding Mill Co., 

3211 8S. Canal St., C hicago, Til. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 























GET THE BEST FARM 


GRIST MILL. 


_. CAST STEEL GRINDING oo 
; Ne eR More Duras 

AKE we Fow ER | 

DO MORE 


W. L “BOVE fi & BRO. 


is Philadelphia, Pa. 
MFRS. oF THE UNION Horsz-POWER AND THRESHERS. 


GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, 


Meal, Oyster Shells & nag 


in the $5 pan MILL (F. Wilson’s 
Patent). 100 per cont, more made in 
kee ing poultry. Also Power Mills and Farm Feed 
ills. Circulars and aon oe sent on application. 
LSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 


UNIVERSAL 


Pulverizes everything—hard, soft, sticky, and 
Drug-, Cheuicals, Clay, Guano, 
Cotton Seed, Bark, &., &e. A wonderful ma- 
chine for grinding’ Corn, Oats, Feed, &c., &c. 
Steam Engines and Boilers of all sizes, for Farm- 
ers’ and Manufacturers’ use—at lowest prices. 
Send for Circular. Address, 
34 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











"E'EG i 


The keaciag 








(Wood's Patent.) 

7ill shell one_bushel of 
Corn in 4 minutes. 

Cl 2 rite for circulars and full 
‘y particularstomanufacturers, 


LehighValle Emery Wheel Co; 






LEHIGHTON, P. 








Rv Arann ete FRUIT 


Treatise on improved methods 
SENT FREE. Wonderful results. 
Tables of Yields, Prices, Profits, 
and General Statistics. Address * 


AMERICAN MANUF°G €0., 
Waynesboro, Pa. 





American Fruit Drier, 





THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


pi STANDARD WIND MILL 










GUARANTEED 
Superior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Power 
Adopted by U.S. gov. 
at forts and garrisons 
and by all leading R. 
R. Cos. of this and 
other Countries, > 
Also, the 


Celebrated IX L Feed Mill, 
which ean be run by any power and is cheap, effective, and 
durable. Will grin’ any kind of small grain into feed at the 


rate of6 to 25 bushels ner hour, according to quality and size 
of mill used. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. Adress 


U. S. WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO. BATAVIA ILL. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


| 
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| BALDWIN'S IMPROVED ENSILAGE & 
STRONGEST, SIMPLEST AND OE al :_ 


Thoroughly tested dur 
last four seasons, for cus 
ting Ensilage, and proveda 
perfect success. he lead- 
ing Cutter for last sixteg 
years for cutting all kincy 
of dry and green fodder, 
Power cutters have Bald- 
win’s Safety Fly Wheel: 
the only reliable whee 
made. 13 Sizes ? hand 
and power. Send for il- 
lustrated circulars con. 
taining description, prices 
and |. ee 
ierpont Co., 
Mfrs., New Haven, Conn. 


THE ROSS CUTTERS, 














SEND FOR OU R- NEW_ixLLUSTRAT 

er ENSILAGE AT D. Pohl CUTT BRS. a 
° ss 10. ulton, O 7 
(= Mention American Agriculturist. saitieatiadinasinns 


WwW. S. BLUNT, 


100 Beekman Street, 
New York, Manuf'r of the 


“Universal” and “Lotus” 
**NOISELESS” 


Force Pumps. 


Mushroom Strainers, 
Sand Chambers, 
Deep Well Pumps, 
Garden Engines, 
Orders received, and Pumps fitted 
complete and ready to be put into 
the deepest wells. 
/ Full su ply of Hose, 
'/ Pipe, and Brass Goods. 
Send for Circulars. 








Tron 





THRE CHEAPEST 


Force Pump 


IN THE WORLD. 

Especially adapted for Spraying Fruit 
Trees, Watering Gardens and Lawns, 
and washing Carriages. Will throw a 
steady stream 60 feet. Can be applied 
to any service that a ‘Cistern or Force 
Pump can be used for. Send for Cata- 
logue and Price List. 


FIELD_FORCE PUM 5 
Lockport, nu ag ning 


7,000 CHALLENGE Wind MILLS. 


i) IN USE IN BY ERY State and Territory of 
itG the U.S. It is a sectional wheel, has 
been rane by usfor 15 years,and has 
b never _— down without tower 
record noother mill can 












ne 1H all wnadatened ter iN MILE 
es free. INGE WIND MILL 
FEED MILLCO.,Bataria, KaneCo,lib 


The Walertorn 


WINDMILL 


PHE BEST IN USE 
Write for descriptive 
catalogue A 
H._H. BA BC OocK 
BUGGY 
Successors to H. H. Babcock 
& Sons, Watertown, N. Y. 













THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 

Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 

instructions for erecting sent with the first 
nill. All Wind Mills warranted. 

For Circulars and Prices address 

The Perkins’ Wind Mil! & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 


OLD RELIABLE STOVER. 
er We Manufacture the Stover Pumpi 
WwW re, as well as Geared Windmills 
all 8 izes, for running Grinders, Shellers 
si Also Feed Grinders, operated 
by Pumping Windmills. Corn and C 
, Double. faced Grinders with Sweep, and Corn Cul. : 
tivators. Write for Catalogue and Agencies. 
FREEPORT } MACHINE O. .s 
‘ Freeport, Ill. S.A; 
Owners, Proprictors, and Sctetncturors of the 













Role 
Stover Wind Mis! for the United States. 
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ULVERIZING HARROW, 


€1.00 CRUSHER i ARVEUER. 
' SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE EPP 





DEDERICK’S HAY,,PRESSES. 
the customer 
kecping the one 
thatsults 








ADAMS POWr;R 
HELLERS. 






ONE, TWO, FOUR or EIGHT HORSE 


HORSE POWERS. 
BELT or GEARED 


FREED QRINDERS, 


Pumping or Power 


WIND MILLS, 












Iron Pumps, 
Iron Pipe, 


BRASS CYLI 





NDERS 








—SEND FOR— 
ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES. 


oe ay ‘ 
SPRING COBN CULTIVATORS. 


MFG, (0, La Belle Corliinois. 
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ses 
KEMP'S MANURE SPREADER 


¥ PULVERIZER 












R . US 
Agricuit al invention ice 
ricuituralinventio 

ofthe Age! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 
the value of the Manure. Spreads evenl, 

kinds of manure, broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time required by hand. Illustrated Catalogues free. 
KEMP & BURPEE MF’G CO., Syracuse, N. ¥.- 





THE CARLEY 









CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN STOCK for IMM 


TLAS Won, 


rte 7) STEAM ENGINES 
Ss : ’ AMO BOILERS, 


EDIATE DELIVERY ™ 


Se Ac f5 cb 


figs 





LANE & BODLEY 60, 


Portable and Stationary 
Steam Engines, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material, and 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes egpecially adapted to 


Farm and Plantation Use. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with capacity 
of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet per day, with 
One Saw. Send for our special circular of our No. 1 
Rlantation Saw Miil, which we sell for 


$200. 


Illustrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent Free, 


LANE & BODLEY CoO., 


John and Water Sts., Cincinnati. 








to send You their “FARMERS’ 
POCKET COMPANION,” Free. 


DO YOU WANT 


HAND PLOW? 
SULKY PLOW? G I 
NLY 


GANG PLOW? 
CORN CULTIVATOR ? 
HARROW? The BEST. 
WE MAKE THEM. 
Send your name and address on a postal card to 


DEERE & COMPANY, 
Moline, ill. 


18,000 Carpenters and Farmers 


now use our Late Make Filers to file saws, so they 
will cut faster than ever. Teeth all of equal size, 
Pitch and Bevel. Single one sent free on receipt of $2.50, 
where no Dealer keeps them for sale. A discount to Dealers 
or others wishing to sell. For Illustrated Circulars, Zeséi- 
monials from persons who use them, etc., address 
E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Penna. 

Post-Office Money Orders make payable at Gettysburg, Pa. 








$250 





The “Best Pony 


MILL 


Ss @ffered for the Mone 
ae d for Civeular. 


Sen 
RICHMOND MACHINE WORKS. 
RICHMOND, IND. 


MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


A he 1S patent portable Mulay Saw Millis adapted 
to any locality, will saw any kind of lag, 
aud will do as much work (power aud hands be- 
ing considered) as the best Circular Mills. Ite 
a frame, head-blocks, and working paris 
are of tie most substantial aud perma- 
— nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and steel. It is usually set up and 
wey ~ started ia from one to two days time. 
we » Jt is generally driven by threshing en- 
: As ‘ines of not ex ing ten horse pov.er. 
> ’ i) It cuis from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 

PAA day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
: ‘= operated by twomen. Send for circular, 
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TNDIANAPOLISIND, | CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 
LIGHT, 
SAW MILLS 
e@ HEAVY. 


For Steam or Water Power. .Also 


ENGINES. sess. 


From 6 to 30 Horse Power. 


Built by RUSSELL & C@O., 
MASSILLON, OHIO. 
Catalogue and Price List Sent Free. 


TRIUMPH ENGINE, 


’ 

Especially adapted for all purposes re- 
¥ quiring cheap power. Can be used for 
years without any repairs. Boilers ine 
sured payable to the purchaser. Can be 
run by any ordinary person. Ready to run 
as soon as received. Warranted 28 repre- 
sented. 

8 Horse Power, $250.00. 
5 “ “ 800.00. 










8 “ & 375.00. 
j _ +03 500.00. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
: ANUF’G CO., 


AIGE 
340 d 342 State Stree 
pat ove Ohio” 


TRIUMPH 
Steam Generator 


(Improved), 
iN For Cooking Fee?, Heat- 
an ing Water, &c. 
Send for new descriptive circu- 
lar, and mention this paper. 
Na RICE, WHITAGRE & CO., 
ao * 35 So. Canal St., Chicago. 



















Hege’s Improved Circular Saw Mills 
on With universal Log Beam, & 9 
<= _ Send for Rectilinear, simultaneous © = 
wa CIRCULARS. Set works, and Double &3 
se 4 Eccentric Friction Feed. & 

3 : S 
ria) eS 
Fh 2 

Pat _ Tr ot 
53 = ee “Seana Sa 
Manufactured by Salem fron Works, Salem, N. C. 








The only adjustable Wire Cloth Sieve made. It will take 
out good seed from the refuse of windmills that cannot be 
cleaned by any other process. Can be adjusted to many 
different size and shaped meshes. No.1 Sieve will separate 
Plantain, Daisy, Buc«thorn, Wild Carrot, &c., from Clover 
Seed, Red Top and Plantain from eee and Timoth 
from Clover Seed. No. 2 will separate Rye, Cheat an 
Cockle from Wheat. No.8 grades Peas, Beans and Corn. 
Endorsed by Hiram Sibley & Co., D.M. Ferry & Co., D. 
Landreth & Sons, Plant Seed Co., Henry A.’ Dreer, J. M. 
McCullough’s Sons, B. K. Bliss & Sons, J. L. Breck & Sons, 
U.S. Agricultural Dep't., Washington, D.C. 

Prices: Nos. 1 and 2, $2.25; No. 3. $2.50. Express prepaid. 

Ask your Hardware Dealer for them. 


MILTON SIEVE CO... Limited, Milton, Pa. 





CENTENNIAL 


FANNING MILL. 


mill in the 
world. It 
separates 
Oats,Cockle 
and all foul 
stuff fromg 
wheat. Itis 

also a Wer- 
fect Cleaner 
of Flax, Tim- 
othy. Clover, 
and all kinds 
of Seeds. The 
great im- 
provement 
over other 
mills is that =i) = 
it has Two Shows. 16 18 espe y ad Dd 
ee — 
an rice-List. 

S. FREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. 
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NEW AND VALUABLE BOOKS. 

















JUST PUBLISHED. 
AMERICAN 


Grape-Growing 
and WINE-MAKING. 


BY CEORCE HUSMANN, 


OF TALCOA VINEYARDS, NAPA, CALIFORNIA, 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION, WITH SEVERAL 
ADDED CHAPTERS ON THE GRAPE INDUS- 
TRIES OF CALIFORNIA. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife, 


CONTAINING 
PRACTICAL RECEIPTS IN COOKERY. 
New Edition. Revised and Enlarged 
by the Author. 


“For intrinsic worth in a bridal gift I would present my 
daughter with ‘ Mrs. Elliott’s Housewife’ in preference to a 
casket of valuable jewels,” was the remark of a gentleman 
pre-eminent in the capital of his State; and his estimate of 
the value of this book to all house-keepers is the same as 
that of multitudes who have known it in former editions. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


New and Revised Edition of the 


SPORTSMANS GAZETTEER 


And GENERAL GUIDE. 


The Game Animals, Birds, and Fishes 
of North America.—Their Habits, and 
Various Methods of Capturing.— Valuable 
Instruction in Shooting, Fishing, Taxi- 
dermy, Woodcraft, etc., etc., together 
with a Glossary and a Directory to the 
Principal Game Resorts of the country. 

This New Edition contains entirely 
new matter in several departments, a 
newly engraved portrait of the author, 
new maps, and many fine illustrations 
representing Game Birds, Game Dogs, 
Game Fishes, etc., etc. Itisa 


COMPLETE MANUAL for SPORTSMEN, 
By CHARLES HALLOCK, 


Founder of ‘‘ Forest and Stream,” and Author of nu- 
merous volumes on Out-door Sports. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAILD, $3.00. 


Gardening for Young and Old. 


The Oultivation of Garden Vegetables in 
the Farm and Kitchen Garden. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of “‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” ‘‘Harris 
on the Pig,” “ Talks on Manures,”’ etc. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. 


ORANGE JUDD CO, 











Cottage Houses 


FOR 


VILLAGE AND COUNTRY HOMES. 


TOGETHER WITH. 


Complete Plans and Specifications. 


By S. B. REED, 
Author of ‘‘ House Plans for Everybody,” etc. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.25. . 


New imerican Farm Book. 


Originally by R. L. ALLEN. 


Author of “ Diseases of Domestic Animals,’* and formerly 
Editor of the American Agriculturist. 


Revised and Enlarged by LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


Author of “American Cattle,” Editor of “American Short- 
horn Herd-Book.” 


For the young man of rural tastes, but without a training 
at the plow handles, who asks for a general guide and in- 
structor that shall be to agriculture what the map of the 
world is to geography, it is the best manual in print. For 
the working farmer, who in summer mornings and by the 
winter fireside would refresh his convictions, and reassure 
his knowledge by old definitions and well considered sum- 
maries, it isthe most convenient hand-book.—N.Y. Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.50. 


New, Revised, and Enlarged Edition. 


SWINE HUSBANDRY. 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL 
Breeding, Rearing, and Management of Swine, 


AND THE 


Prevention and Treatment of their Diseases. 


By F. D. COBURN. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


New and Enlarged Edition. 


Talks on Manures. 


A Series of Familiar and Practical Talks 
Between the Author and the Deacon, 
the Doctor, and other Neighbors, 
on the Whole Subject of Ma- 
nures and Fertilizers. 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M.S. 


Author of ‘‘Walks and Talks on the Farn:,”’ 
on the Pig.” ete. 


“ Harris 


Including a Chapter Specially Written 
for it by Sir John Bennet Lawes, 
of Rothamsted, England. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


Publishers, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 


FLORIDA, » 


AND THE 


GAME WATER BIRDS 


of the Atlantic Coast and the Lakes of 
the United States, 
ILLUSTRATED. 


With a full account of the sporting along our seashores an@ 
inland waters, and remarks on breech-loaders and hammer- 
less guns. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID. $2.00. 


Every reader of the American Agriculturist, who wishes: 
to know about Florida, or contemplates going there this 
winter, should not fail to send for this entertaining volume. 


IN PRESS. 


THE GAME FISH 


OF THE 
NORTHERN STATES AND BRITISH 
PROVINCES. 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE 


Salmon and Sea Trout Fisheries of 
Canada and New Brunswick, to- 
gether with Simple Direc- 
tions for Tying Artificial 
Flies, etc., etc. 

BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, €2.00, 


Superior Fishing’; 


OR, 


| The Striped Bass, Trout, Black Bass, 


and Blue Fish of the Northern States. 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT.. 


CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


New Revised Edition of the Sports- 
man’s Companion. 


Most elegantly and beautifully illustrated with new en- 
gravings. Forty pages of descriptions of books, ané 
over eighty illustrations. Price Ten Cents. 


Rural Catalogue, 
New Edition. 80 Pages, describing over 200 of our differ- 
ent publications on Out-door Life. 125 Illustrations. 
Sent on receipt of 6 cents for postage. 


SENT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on Agricul- 
ture, Horticulture, Architecture, Field Sports, Horses, 
Cattle, Sheep, ete., etc., will be sent free to any one for- 
warding by postal card his address to the Publishers, and 
asking for it. 


DAVID W. JUDD, Pres. 
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“ Scotched not killed” may be said 
: of a number of the thousands of 
humbugs that have received attention in these col- 
umns. In fact, now and then one turns up that got 
its quietus herein twenty years ago or more. Human 
nature changes slowly as a whole. Those who have 
had their “‘eye tecth cut” pass away and the new 
crop comes forward to go through the same process ; 
some never get through with it. The swindlers are not 
all fertile enough in invention to get up new dodges, 
though some are quite expert atit; and the old hands 
often think it will do to try the old tricks upon new dogs. 
So it comes to pass that we have to often take in hand an 
old offender or a new one in his cast-off suit.—Further, 
many new readers are not so familiar as our old friends 
with some of the phases of swindling, and with some of 
those which have but recently been found in our Rogues’ 
Gallery. The latter will bear with us, then, if they seem 
to see the return upon the stage of some familiar faces. 
A CASE IN POINT. 


Even those who have so long read these columns as 
to think themselves proof against imposition are 
not always so.—A farmer living near by called last week 
at our office to bring in a club of subscribers, which 
he had gathered, as for many years past, and to talk 
over some farm matters. He is a fair specimen of a 
sensible and business-like farmer. We know he is 
intelligent, for he has read this journal for thirty years, 
and as he reads, thinks, observes and studies his busi- 
ness, we can always learn something at least from him. 
Well, after an interview mutually pleasant—it was to us 
—he left. Later in the day he returned fora little private 
conversation. To our surprise even he had fallen 
among the rascals who prey upon strangers, even 

‘““THE BANCO STEERERS.” 


It was the old, old story. A suave young man, well 
dressed, came up and called him by name. He professed 
to be the son of a neighbor of our friend, whom he knew 
to be a prominent citizen of his county who had several 
sons, and one or more of them in the city. The Banco 
man claimed to be one of these sons—‘“ was in a bank 
here’’—“ was happy to meet an old neighbor of his boy- 
hood,” in short was very agreeable. He soon brought in 
adroitly his good luck in drawing two large fine pictures, 
and would his country friend like to see them, and indeed 
take one home, as he had only room for one.—Down a 
side street, and up stairs to an office where very solemn 
men were in attendance, our affable man was informed 
by the solemn attendants that there was $500 waiting for 
him from arecent “ drawing” fora charitable and relig- 
ious object, of course. There were some tickets with 
numbers and stars on them—a regular “I win, you 
lose’? arrangement. Our friend took a ticket and won 
and then—hée lost. Having no ready money to pay the 
loss he gave his check, and departed a wiser man. He 
called to privately tell us what he had paid for the lesson, 
and to express his surprise that after reading all our 
warnings, he should be thus taken in, and to urge our re- 
peating the warnings until no reader could forget them. 
Perhaps this narrative will save some others. At our 
suggestion he telegraphed his bank to refuse the check. 
In this case the loss was but a few dollars of money in 
hand, but he feels most the loss of confidence in himself. 
“ He felt that a man like him, old enough to have cut 
several sets of eye teeth, should be taken in like a green 
horn was quite too much.”—We do not think it shows 
so much greenness on his part, as the skill and shrewd- 
ness of the swindler. ‘* Why,” said our friend, ‘* he came 
right up to me as if he had known me all of his life, and 
as there are many of his name in our county I tried to 
recollect him.”°—We hardly need to repeat our oft-given 
advice ; in travelling, as well as in cities, and elsewhere, 

REPEL THE ADVANCES OF STRANGERS, 


The Union Detective Agency. 

When the circular of this ** Agency’? came we looked at 
the bottom for “Cincinnati.” But New York claims her 
share. This * Agency” will make ‘‘ secret inquiries of 
every nature” in “every county in the United States.” 
Any one can be a member by “ filling out the enclosed 
blank and forward it with $5.00 at once.’’ Indeed, the 
circular before us is devoted more to telling how to send 
that $5.00 than to defining the duties of the members, 





Lotiueries Here and There. 

No long-time reader need to be told that we regard lot- 
teries, even when fairly managed, as prejudicial to the 
welfare of the community. The fact that many give 
their money in order that a few, who do nothing to de- 
serve it, may draw prizes, makes it one of the meanest 
forms of gambling. By law, all letters and circulars re- 
lating to lotteries are excluded from the mails. But that 
** Royal” concern at St. Stephen, N. B., in defiance of 
the laws of Congress, still sends its schemes far and 
wide. It would seem that Congress, with a proper re- 
gard for its own dignity, should find a way to put a stop 
to this. Isn’t it rathe: hard on our own swindlers to be 
shut out from the mails, while the ‘* Royal’ chaps, the 
‘*Blue-noses,” can flood the country with circulars, 
tickets, and schemes of their lotteries over the border? 


*Sprats to Catch Herring.’’ 


The cashier of a bank in Logan Co., Ky., informs us 
that a farmer presented a dollar bill, asking if it was gen- 
uine. After close examination the teller pronounced the 
bill good. The farmer received it in a letter, which of- 
fered him any quantity of the same stuff, fully equal to 
the sample. The cashier says that the bill is no doubt 
genuine; but that the recipient ‘“‘ did not bite,” and is 
one dollar better off. 

One of the oldest of all humbugs is the offering of, or 
rather pretending to offer, counterfeit, or ‘ Queer” 
money. It has been thoroughly worked, and has ap- 
peared in many guises, yet they still come. One circular, 
purporting to be sent by Chas. Hayden, 744 Sixth Ave- 
nue, New York, is more blasphemous than any we have 
before seen. Its appeals to the Deity in asserting the 
truth of its claims are enough to make one shudder. 


Superfluous Hair. 

A correspondent in Ohio asks our opinion of the circu- 
lar ofa Philadelphia ‘‘ University Chemical Preparation” 
for removing hair from the face, arms, etc. It is claimed 
that the preparation is not poisonous and “is based upon 
the unerring natura] laws of matter, and can never fail.” 
As we have not seen this preparation we can only judge 


of it on general principles. It has no right to call itself a 


‘* University Chemical Preparation,” as no “ university” 
has anything to do withit. Being false in its title, we 
have a right to suspect that its claims are equally false. 
But why remove the hair? Removal will only stimulate 
future growth. Some of the most estimable ladies of our 
acquaintance are thus annoyed, but they have the good 
sense to know that the regard in which they are held by 
their friends is not affected by a few hairs upon the face. 





‘The End of ** Fund W.° 

Flemming & Marion, claiming to be brokers in Chi- 
cago, not long ago flooded the country with their circulars, 
showing that an easy road to fortune was to subscribe 
to their ‘Fund W.,”’ and allow them to speculate with 
the money. At one time these circulars were sent us in 
great numbers by our readers, who asked our advice 
about subscribing. Suddenly the “ Fund W.” circulars 
ceased tocome. The Post Office Department refused to 
allow Flemming & Marion to do business through the 
mails, and as a consequence the firm came to grief, and 
the “* Fund W.” could not be operated. One of the firm 
went to Canada to avoid arrest, but found he “ was 
wanted” by creditors there. Escaping from the officers 
of the Dominion, he took refuge in Dakota, but was ar- 
rested there; at last accounts he was awaiting trial in 
Illinois upon a charge of obtaining money under false 
pretenses. We shail probably hear no more of *‘ Fund W.” 


** Storm Glasses,’ So Called. 


A Postmaster in N. C., writes us that parties in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., offered to send, for a certain sum, 
**a Thermometer and Storm Glasscombined.’’ The par- 
ties offering the affair having sold out, their successors 
propose to send the instrument for fifty cents additional. 
The N. C. Postmaster asks if this is not a case for our 
Humbug Column. This whole ‘Storm Glass,” or 
‘* Weather Glass” business, isa humbug. The so-called 
* instrument” consists of a thermometer,and a tube about 
six inches long, and as large as one’s little finger, con- 
taining a liquid. It is claimed that this liquid becomes 
cloudy when a storm is at hand, and when it clears, fine 
weather is to be expected. The liquid is diluted alcohol, 
holding in solution Sal Ammoniac, and other salts. A 
maker of excellent thermometers in the suburbs of New 
York, a few years ago proposed to add these “ Storm 
Glasses’? to his thermometcrs. He sent us two of 
the instruments for trial, and after a few days, 
called at our residence in the country, to learn the 
result. When he came, both instruments showed that 
clear weather was prevailing. We then placed one of 


whe 





the instruments in the refrigerator, and soon had a vio- 
lent storm predicted, while the other remaiued as clear 
as before. This showed that the “Storm Glass” is only 
affected by temperature. When the liquid it contains is 
cooled, the salts crystalize, and it becomes cloudy. As 
a weather indicator, it is quite worthless, Our ther- 
mometer maker, being an honest man, did not add the 
“Storm Glass’ to his instruments, : 





The Blind Leading The Blind. 


If Messrs. Chas. Prudit & Co., German, Mo., are not 
humbugs, they are unfortunate in their manner of adver- 
tising. C. P. &Co., have evidently come into possession 
of a small printing press, and know very little about. 
using it. Their circular has the merit of brevity, and is 
printed in large type, on a small sheet of note paper. 
It reads: ” 

“WE Being informed oF your GOOD & Reliable 
Standing in Business This Induces us to communi- 
cate with you by Letter We would be glad to §nitiate 
you ina New pleaserit and very Profitable Business it. 
is Something ENTIRELY NEW nothing to sell or 
peddle No other Firm in THE Y § DEvotEd To 
THE Business Avail yourself of this offer—& we 
will Pay you a Salary iF you work for us only during 
yours pare moments From $5 to $50 Per month ac- 
cOrding tO YOUR Service Return us this letter 
with only a $1 Bill or stamps & we will send you 
FREE by mail our Complete Working Qutfit You 
can then work For us or yourself egular 

Price $5 This offer is good for 30 Days For our 
Fair Dealing SEE MO Directory Here write ad- 
GREss Don’t ask fordecription of Outfit We only 
initiate Purchaser.” 

This is a curiosity in the way of a circular. We have 
given it literatim—and were about to say punctatim, only 
it don’t punctate at all. Indeed, there is not a particle 
of “pepper and salt’? in the whole mess. We do not 
wonder that the Colorado Postmaster was in doubt as 
to its contents. 


How Postmasters are Tempted. 


A personal friend, who is, as was his father before him, 
Postmaster in a small rural district,in New York State, 
sends us a circular to show the offers made to Postmas- 
ters. A concern, which modestly calls itself nothing less 
than the “ World's Dispensary Medical Association,” 
asks our Postmaster friend to furnish (on a blank 
enclosed for the purpose), ‘‘the name of every per- 
son whom you know to be suffering from any chronic or 
lingering disease (however slight it may be), indicating 
also, if known to you, what the disease is, or has been 
pronounced by home physicians ; also the names of all 
other people, not toinclude more than two in any one 
family, and omitting the names of physicians. [We 
should say so, Eps.], and only including those who ob- 
tain their mail through your office.”” The Postmaster 
who does this, is offered some kind of a book, and he has 
also a ‘‘numbered receipt,’ good for one of the presents 
valued at from twenty-five cents to six thousand dollars, 
“in our next Grand Distribution.’’ Here is an offer to the 
Postmaster to sell the knowledge he has acquired of his 
patrons, and also to take a chance ina ‘ Distribution,"’ 
which is but another name fora lottery, which is for- 
bidden by the law of the State, and shut ont from the 
mails he handles. This ‘‘Dispensary’’ concern also: 
wishes Postmasters to send lists of people afflicted with. 
all sorts of diseases. If other Postmasters will so far 
violate the proprieties as to comply with the requests. 
made in the circular, sent out by this ‘ Dispensary,” the: 
Post Office Department, under its present head at least, 
will soon dispense with their services. The concern says, 
‘* We want the names of all invalids.”” When you tempt 
Postmasters into taking part in a lottery, we are 
tempted to say, ‘“‘ Physician (if you happen to be one), 
heal thyself.” 

a ei 
‘©The Wonderful Tree Bean of 
Mexico.” 


Sometimes one is unfortunate in the style of his adver- 
tisement. The “ Tree Bean” was advertised by a party 
in Wisconsin in a manner that made us suspect that it 
was the same plant which was offered a few years ago- 
from a small town in Tennessee as a ‘** Tree Pea,” In 
our notice of the “Tree Bean,” in November last, we 
asked those who had tried it to send usspecimens, The- 
responses have been numerous; they indicate that there 
are at least two, possibly three, distinct beans claiming 
to be “‘ tree”’-like in their growth. The correspondence 


‘relating to these ‘* Tree Beans” is already large, and the 


specimens sent vary from afew beans in an envelope to 
the whole plants ina box. Weare warranted in saying 
that the “‘ Tree Bean” offered by the dealer in Wiscon- 
sin, is a bean, and a very prolific one, As to its Mexican. 
origin and its real value, as well as that of similar 
beans, we may have something more to say hereafter. 
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ailamlioet Gardeners, 


And all who want good, fresh seeds cheap, direct from the 
farm, are reanemto to send for my Seed Aatalogue for 1884. 
There are no better or cheaper seeds, Catalogue, with di- 
rections for cultivation, free. Please send for it. Address, 
JOSEPH » Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


is the Leading and Standard {.pparatae of the 





THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 


Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 

“- ; meme All Teeth. Steel Best imple- 
mentin use. Unequaled asa 
sod harrow and pulverizer. 
Works equally well in grow- 
ing Wheat, Potatoes or young 
pccrn. Adds 6 to10 bushels per 
Sacre to the yield. 25 to 50 
acres per day cultivated by 
oneteam. Will i pay for itself 
inoneyear, Send for Illustrated Price 
The Chicago Flexible Harrow Co., Sole ,_—_— and 











) AAA AAA 


Manufacturers, 85 to 41 Indiana St., Chicago, Ills. 





World For Hatching and Ka tt is 
simple and easy to mansse, phn ad a fom "Vxioctly 
@elf-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER 
Elmira, NEW on 


Be sure and mention this paper. 





We will send you a watch orachain 
oY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. 0.D., to be 

xamined before paying any money 
and i! if not satisfactory, returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture all 


our watches and save you 30 per 
— _ aeons oF of pad styles free. 





STANDARD Al AMERICAN \ WATCH | co., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Pure bred recorded Po- 
lnnd China Swine. Pigs 
es for sale, mi airs 
Write 
““for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
logue. Reduced rates by 
express. 
g JOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, Ils. 













Mention this paper. 





Devoted to Fishing, Brook, River, 
Lake and Sea. 

The only journal of its kind in Am- 

erica. Essays by the best angling 


writers, and Fishin ; Reports rom 
every section of the U.S. and Canada. 


AMERICA 
— ~% tion, $3.00a year. Published 
ANGLER. ¥ sent ‘on recep Specimen copies 


t of stamp. Address, 
RIS, Editor and Mana- 
Sen eoniwey, New York. 
EVERAL HUNDRED VIRGINIA 
FARMS CHEAP. Climatemild. Society and schools 
good. Taxeslow. Send stamp for catalogue. 
C. D. EPES, Nottoway C. H., Va. 











gelenft, 
culturist aud ein bidft werthvolles Familien- und 


Wderbau-Fournal unter dem Titel 


publiziren. t 
und den volfommenen Einricdtungen fiir Publifationen 


biefer Urt find fie im Stande. ify 


gu liefern. 
lihes Bild, cin 600 Seiten ftarfeds vollftdndiges engli- 
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Aun Deut{d) Spredende. 


Shre Unfmerfiamfecit iff fpcgiel auf die Thatiade 
bab die Herausgeber ded American Agri- 


AUmerifanijder Agricwlturift 


Mit dem fabigen Torps von Redafteuren 


Pradtiges deutfdhes Magazin 
fiir uur $1.50 da3 Gahr 


Auferdem erhalt jeder Whonnent cin herr-= 


Cine Probenummer 


des »Amerifaniiden Agriculturift’ wird fret an jeden 
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in Umerifa oder Deutfdland witrde dads Fournal fi 


als hocft wilfommen erweijen. 


Orange Judd Co., David W. Judd,pres 


Wenn Sie glauben, dab Shre Freunde darauf 


1s Gefcenk€ fir einen Freund 
Wdreffirt 


751 Broadway, New York. 
Ra 








DO YOU 


KNOW 


“Phat you can get a year’s subscription to the Century Magazine, for $1.98; to Harper’s Monthlyfor $1.57; to Harper’s - 
Bazar and Harper's Weekly for $1.98 each; to the Atiantic for $1.98; to St. Nicholas for $1.27; to The Youth’s Companion 
for 47 cents; tothe New York Weekly Tribune for seven cents—and to any other periodical in the world at equally aston- 
ishing discounts from the regular prices? These rates are actually given to all subscribers of the above, if taken at the 
same time with THE CONTINENT [Judge Tourgee’s Weekly Magazine]. The following are a few of the 


combinations we make to those subscribing at once: 





COMBINATION SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


‘The pontine, $1, and The Century, $4 
The y and Harper’s Magazine, ” 
, and Harper’ 's Bazar, $4... . 

, and Harper’s W: eekly > gi. 

, and Atlantic Monthly 
$4, and Army and Navy 
$i, and North American Rey iew, eS 


$4, and Forest and Stream, $4...................006 
et and Lippincott’ 's shat, vs 

| Christian U non, #9 
$4; and New Yorl: Semi-W ne, $3, 

and Youth’s Soaniaiee, hh 


and The pigtion. | $3. 
and The Critic, $3,. 
. and Golden Days 
rs sand Congregat 
4 and Zion’s Herald 
{, and St. Nicholas, "0 iat a 
$4, and New York W eekly. Tribune. 2. 
7 and Art Interchange, 
$4, and Scientific American, $3.2', 
$4, and Phrenological Journal, $2; 
















Our Price 


| Regular 





0 ‘Single 

Rate. opics. _ for the two 
peeabencepionaneresh oes | $8.00 ~ $9.40 $5.98 
Sh See | 8.00 9.40 7 
pubseukeseebachahieneen | 8.00 10.40 5.98 
cebnebeeeease | 8.00 10.40 5.98 

~*~ heb vanaeessed 1 ne 9.40 5.9 

oh Sabie se SUS ede ee ennen | 10.00 11.20 §.6' 
[hnenibssees cep peheshbe | 9,00 11.20 6.90 
ssonehakeewerne 8.00 10.40 5.89 
bhswhphiows siesitis 7.00 10.40 5.55 
teenie’ 7.00 10.40 5.48 

70 8.20 | eSi 

%.00 — | - $19 

4.00 — ).27 

7.00 —- 4.99 

6.50 - 4.77 

; %.00 8.20 5.27 

7.00 — 5.00 

6.00 -—— 4.07 

babake 6.00 7.70 733 

soeebhens 5.75 —_— 4.4 
Supe laknnaaee ss | %.20 10.40 5.47 
6.00 8.20 4.27 








A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Are expended every year by the American people for their periodical literature, with very little idea of economy in the 


“transaction, such as business wisdom dictates in the wholesale purchase of other commodities. 


The above offers give the 


individual purchaser the advantages of wholesale rates, with no agents or middlemen of any kind—the subscriber get- 
‘ting the whoie advantage. The list given above is only an example of what we are prepared to ofter to all who include 


THE CONTINENT in their lists. 
Mst for our estimate. It will defy competition. 


If you are going to take any of the periodicals named, or any others, submit your 


As to THE CONTINENT itself, the New York Observer says: “It ranks inliterary merit and artistic quality with 
the best and oldest-established magazines in the country ;” and the poet Whittier said, in renewing his subscription: “It 


has more than fulfilled its promises; I cannot do without it.” T 


has fulfilled every one. It will fulfill these. We are glad to answer inquiries. Let us know what you want. 


Copies sent on application. 
Subscriptions to THE CONTINENT and other periodicals m 


HE CONTINENT has been lavish of promises, and 
Specimen 
Be sure and state 


ay begin with any number df either. 


when you want each to begin. Remit by draft or money order. The NEW POSTAL NOTES are just out, and will be 
found very convenient in remitting odd sums of money. The above figures are “odd” enough; that is, because they are 


menos. down to the lowest cent for your advantage. 


SUBSCRIB 





THE CONTINENT, 36 §, 


ADDRESS: 


E NOW! 





Eleventh St, Phila, 





[J ANUARY, 








STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Published and for sale by the Orange Judd Company, 
751 Broadway, New York. Any of these books will be for- 
warded by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price.] 


Farm and Garden. 


Ailen’s (R. L. & L. F.) New ~ eae Farm Buok. 
Bailey’ 8 The Book of Ensila 
Barry’s Fruit Garden. New and Revised Edition 
Brackett’s Farm Talk paper, 50 cts.; cloth 
Brill’s Farm-Gardening and Seed- Growing peaks bos bbeeae 
Broom-Corn and Brooms 
Curtiss on Wheat Culture 
PPE TOP DPORE. os6o5ssc0c008cdees 

Fitz’s Sweet Potato Culture..........0.ccsccscess Pa 

Flax Culture. [Seven Prize Exsays by practical grow ers. j 
French’s Farin Drainage 
RET, CNR MINION ows 5554. 5630s0nincecce snssecceseessi 
Gregory on C: arrots, Mangold Wurtzels, etc....... 
Gregory on Onion Raising.. is Rep Gnisecdhenteapes ees 
Gregory On SquasheB........0.ssecceses 
Hand-Book of the Grasses of Great Britain & Americ a: 
Harlan’s Farming with Green Manures. 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old... 
Harris’ Talks on Manures. New and Rev 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit. 
Hop Culture. New and Revised Editior 
How to Get a Farm and Where to find Oue, 
Johnson’s How Crops Feed 
Johnson’s How Crops Grow 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In- Doors & Out-Doors. New Ed. 
Nichols’ Chemistry of the Farm and Sea................ 
Oemler’s Truck-Farming at the South 
Onions—How to Raise them Profitably 
Our Farm of Four Acres.............paper., 30c.; Cloth.. 
Potato Culture. (Prize Essay.) 
— Dy TE GO I niccccnscncsnssedecdcccccpss 
Register of Rural Affeirs, bound, 9 vols., each.. 
Riley’ 8 Potato Pests..........000-. paper, 50 ets. ; : ‘loth:: 
Roe’s Play and Profit ia my Garden 
Schenck’s Gardener’s Text-Book 
Silos and Ensilage 
Starr’s Farm Echoes 1 00 
Stewart’s Irrigation for the Farm, —— and Orchard 1 50 
Ten Acres Enougin,............- 
The Soil of the Farm 
Thomas’s Farm Implements and Machinery 
Tim Bunker Papers; or, Yankee Farming 
Tobacco Culture. By fourteen experienced cultivators. 
Todd’s Young Farmers’ Manual. 3 vols 
Waring’s Book of the Farm......... 
WwW aring ton’s Chemistry of the Farm 
White’s Gardening for the South 


o. $2 50 
Dasishebetaccte tines socsens 1 00 

50 
sb ebousopecee % 
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Fruits and Flowers. 





Maariones Bee Ce hnnncscccccccccccccccccccccccscscce 
American Weeds and Useful Plants............... 1 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers..............sss0e0+ | 
Chorlton’s Grape-Grower’s Guide... ............02 202 eee 
Downing’ 3 Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 


--pa., 60c.; Clo. 1 


Elliott’s Hand !‘ook for Fruit Growers. 
Fern Book for Everybody. 
Flowers and the Flow - Gerden } boards. 
Faller’s Grape Culturis 
Fuller’s Illustrated mere berry Culturist....... 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Editio:.......... 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 
Heinrich’s Window Flower Garden 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants....... 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd.) 1 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 
Johnson’s Winter aepeneriee at Home 
Mohr on the Grape-Vin 
My Vineyard at Lakevi iow eocepoocegee 
Orchard and Fruit Garden ; boards. 
Parsons on the Rose 
Phin’s O en Air Grape Culture...... .........- 
uinn’ 8 2ear Culture for Profit. 
Rivers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. 
ak s Ferns in their Homes and Ours 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture.. : 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed.. = 
Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden..paper, 5Oc.: clo. 
WHS SOTRROOTTY CULITO..c cscs cccscccecesccseccscecees 


_ 





ee 


i) 
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DRC OU ek et kek et 


Horses, 


Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship.. 
ee ae ar aa . 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, Svo, cloth.. 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor 1Smos............-.-0008 
Delisser’s Horseman's Guide boards, 5c. ; cloth.. 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medical Point of Vi iew. 
Dwyer’s Horse Book, ec ccececccasesocccccccccccccccscccccs 
Every Horse Owner’s Cyclopedia.. . 
Famous American Race Horses 
Famous American Trotting Horses.. 
Famous Horses of America 
Flower's Bits and Bearing Reins, 
Going’s Veterinary Dictionary 
Helm’s American Roadsters. 
Herbert’s Hints to Horse-Kee 
Horses and Hounds . 
Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Ea 
Jennings on the Horse and his Tiecsecs.. 
Law’s Farmers’ Veterinary Adviser 
Mayhew s Illustrated Horse Doctor.............. 
Mayhew’s Illustrated Horse Management be 
McClure’s American Gentleman’s Stable Guide......... 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot, 
Percheron Horse 
Rarey and — 3 C ompiete Horse Tamer... 
Riley on the Mu 
sStewart’s American Farmer's Horse Book ° 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 
Stonehenge on the Horse in Stable& Field, Am.Ed. wont 
The Iiorse, How to Buy and Sell.. he 
The Horse: Its Varieties and Management ; boards. . % 
The BOGAIO-HOFSEC.......sssiccovescosssstisccveces ) 
Wallace's American Stud-Book. Vol. 1..............++6+ 10 00 
Wallace’s American Trotting heglater. Vols.1 & 2.. 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horse of America ..............++ 
Youatt and Skinner on the Horse 
Youatt and Spooner on the [orse.........c..cccecseccsees 1 50 

















Ser eeeeeeescersessseees Pererrrry 


-_ 





wwewnm 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


Alleo’s (L. F.) American Cattle. New and Revised Ed. 
Allen’s (R. L.) Diseases of Domestic Animals 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Cattle Doctor: 8vo... 
Cattle: The Varieties, Breeding and Management... 

Clok’s Diseases of Sheep ° 








2 50 
1 00 
750 
% 
1% 
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ARREN MILK BOPTLES 
) y } ] y . 
i“ PATENTED MARCH 23d, 1880. 
Adapted for the de- 
livery of Milk in all 
Cities and Towns. 

A Long Needed Want 
at last Supplied. 
DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 


Warren Glass Works Go. 
A. Ae 
72 Murray St., 
NEW YORK. 





FAY'S 
WATER-PROOF 
BUILDING MANILLS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1866.) 

This water-proof materiai, resembling 
fine leather, is used for roofs, outside 
walls of buildin 8, and inside in place 
of plaster. Made aleo into carpets and 
Wr} Samples and Catalogue free. 

- A. FAY & CO., Camden, N. J. 


ROOFINC. 


Rubber Roofing costs half the price of Shingle,Tin or Iron; 
is fire-proof, and any one can put it on, lasting a lifetime 
on steep or flat roofs. Send for Circular, reference, and 
samples. Agents wanted. INDIANA PAINT F, 
CO., 155 Duane Street, New York; or, Indianapolis, Ind. 











OSCILLATING CHURN 


Do You want a Churn? Get the best. 
The Oscillating Churn 
wf gives more butter for the same 
amount of cream than any Churn 
made. It is anew process Churn 
and the best made. Ag’ts wanted 
in every county. Address 
Burek & Grose, 
- North Hoosick, N. Y. 


STAR GHURNS. 


Five Sizes. 
Made of White Cedar 
and bound with Gale 
vanized Iron Huvops. 


Send for descriptive cir- 
cular and prices. 


“» CLEMENT & DUNBAR, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


































HOUSEKEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
, UNION — The Improved 
3 J] UNION CHURN. 
va i inn mi © wm - 
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Agents Wanted. = # articles to the 
UNION MANUF’G CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


p__ BUTTER SHIPPING 
— " 





“A.H.REID 


1635 Barker St. 
= Phila, Pa. 


<a 







Butter PRINTERS, | 


Try our way of Print.“ 
ing and Shipping. 
Butter, and get BEST prices. 





stiffis-4 
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It is the only general-purpose Wire Fence in use, being 
a strong net work without barbs. It will turn 
dogs, pigs, sheep and poultry, as well asthe most vicious 
stock, without injury toeitherfenceorstock. Itis just 
the fence for farms, gardensstock ranges, and railroads, 
an( very neat forlawns, parks, school lots and cemeter- 
ies. Covered with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will 
lastalifetime. Itissuperiorto boards orbarbed 
wire in everyrespect. Weask for it.atair trial, know- 
ing it will wear itself into favor ‘The Sedgwick 
Gates, made of wroughtiron pipe .nd steel wire, defy 
all competition in neatness, strength, and durabil- 
ity. "We also make the best, and cheapest all iron 
automatic. or self-opening gate, also cheap- 
est nn‘ neatest all iron fence. Best Wire 
Stretcher and Post Auger. For prices and par- 
ticulars ask hardware dealers, or address. mentioni 
paper, SEDGWICK BROS., Manf’rs, Richmond, 











wwesest WILSON’ 
LIGHTNING SEWER! 


‘Two thousand stitches a minute. 
absolutely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
Senton trial. Warranted 5 years. 





world. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
ILsoO) 


B. Agente Wanted. THE W IN SEW- 
ING CHINE CO., Chicago or New Yorke 








THE 


EMINGTON 
SEWING MACHINE, 


LIKE THE 


EMINGTON RIFLE, 


UNEXCELLED BY ANY. 


Sure to Give Satisfaction. 





General Office, Dion, N. Y. 
New York Office, 283 Broadway. 








TRUSSES 


The World’s Recognition of Merit. 
London—1881—Announcement. 
At the late INTERNATIONAL MBDICAL AND SANITARY Ex- 

BIBITION, the World's most competent Judges recognized 
their unequalled excellence by granting the 


ONLY “AWARD OF MERIT” FOR TRUSSES 
“TO I. B. SEELEY, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A.”” 
(Over Sixty-Eight Competitors,)—confirming their high 
favor with America’s most distinguished Surgeons. 


Exarsrrion Jupers yzom THE Roya. Coiiece or Surcrons :— 
Thomas Bryant, F. R. C. S., Christopher Heath, F. R. C. S., 
Thomas Smith, F. R. C. S., John Wood, F. R. S., F. R. C. 8. 


SEELEY’S HARD-RUBBER TRUSSES. 


SE 


Fig.t. 


Fine Steel Springs,neatly covered with highly-polished Hard 
Rubber. Made in every desirable pattern, with Pads 
anatomically constructed. Light, cool, cleanly, durable; 
unequalled in quality, finish, and practical construction. 
Unaffected by time, use or climate; used in bathing, 
Always Reliable. Prices reduced to meet 
the popular demands. Sold by all leading Druggiste and 
Dealers at the usual price of common Trusses. 

in Dillicult or COMPLICA'TTEL CASES addrceas 

Y’S TRUSS AND BANDACE 


E 
} 74 Fleet Street, 
1247 Chowan 6 LESTABLISHMENTS) “tanton an” 
Underthe Patronage of the World's most Eminent Surgeo: 2, 


The Correct and Skillful Mechanical Treatment of 
HERNIA OR RUPTURE A SPECIALTY. «¢« 

Soo Gross’s Revised Edition and Agnew’s Late Surgery. 
Reverence:— Profe. S. D. Gross, D. Hayes Agnew, Willard 
Parker, W. H. Pancoast, Dr. Thos. G. Morton, and others. 
Trade-Mark—Caution Notice !—From fre- 
quent complaints of infertor imitations having been supplied 
on calls for. ‘‘Harp-RvpsBer TRUSSES,” we beg to advise 
the public and Trade, that the distinguishing words, 
“HAaRD-RUBBER TRUSS,” was, on January 24, 1883, granted 
as Trade-Mark, to our exclusive use, under Act of Congress, 
March 3d, 1881. All ‘‘Harp-RvBBER TRvussEs” sold, not 
stamped, “I. B. SExLEY, WARRANTED,” are infringements, 

<gainat which we shall protect our Customers and Trade, 
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ULVERIZING HARROW. 
C100 CRUSHER ww AEVELER 
"SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE EDS 


te 














DITCHING MACHINE, 
FOR UNDERDRAINING. 
men with spades. Guare 


Will do more work than 30 
anteed to give satisfaction. Send for 


VWM: RENNIB, 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, TORONTO, CANADA. 





HEEBNER’S PATENT 


Level Tread Horse Power 
R, = 





Heebner's Improved Little Giant Thresh=- 
ng Machine. 

No other Power is as powerful and eas 
The Level Lags and Speed Regulator are the most valuable 
improvements ever made in horse powers. See that you 
get Heebner’s, any other with k vel lags wil) be an infringe- 
ment upon our patents. 

The Little Giant has more good points than any other 
Thresher. None can do work as fast, nor any better, and 
none are better made. Union Feed Cutter, Drag and Cireu- 
lar Saws, etc. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 

HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


for the horses. 








and Stereopticons of all kinds and _ prices.—Views illns- 
trating every subject, for Public Exhibitions, ete— 
Profitable business for a man with small capital. Also, 
Lanterns and Views for Colleges, Schools, Churches, 
Sunday Schools, and Parlor Entertainments. 116 Page, Il- 
lustrated Catalogue, sent free on age on. 
McALLISTER, M‘f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N. ¥. - 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 





For pleasure 
and business. 


A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
larging photoprapns, chromo curds, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works like magic, and delights and myst fies 
everybody. Send for our full aud free descriptive circular 

~ M, HILL Pus, Co,, 129 East 28th St., New York. ¢ 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
PENS 








STEEL 


SotoBr ALL DEALERS TarouGHour Te WORLE 
G6 OLD MEDAL PARIS EXPO SITION-1878. 








Gold Watch Free! 


The Publishers of the Capitol City Home Guest, the 
well-known Illustrated Literary and Family Magazine, 
make the following liberal offer tor the Hol days 3 The 
person telling us the longest verse in the Bible before Feb- 
ruary ist., will receive a Solid Gold Lady's Hunting 
Cased Swiss Watch worth $50.00. If there more 
than one correct answer, the seccn’ will receive an _ele- 
gant Stem-winding Gentlemar’s Watch. The third 
a key-winding English Watch. Fach person must-send 
25c. with a ee for co, ich they bye receive three 
months’ subscription io the Ficme Guest, & 

trated Holiday Bovk, 2 Case of 25 wrticles that the 
ladies will appreci»t and paper containing the names of 
winners, PUBS. Hhi\iii GUEST, HARTFORD, CONN, 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 











Kind Words. 


Ten Years’ Trial. 
Ruesy, Tenn., Sept. 25, 1883. 
“T am grateful for the many good things received 
through the American Agriculturist during ten years’ trial 
of it.” M. 8. Percrvat, 
30 and 40 Year Subscribers. 


Mr. James Matuews, of Poultney, Vt., writes under 
date of December 1:—"‘I suppose I am one of your old- 
est subscribers, being 84 years old, aud have taken your 
paper for thirty years.” 

Nov. 26, 1883. 

Mr. Owen Brppiez, of Philadelphia, Pa., 1230 Pine 
atreet :—“ Please find $1.50 enclosed, to renew my sub- 
scription. I have taken your paper for about forty years, 

. 4nd am nearly 80 years old.” 


Continue It Indefinitively. 


BapDEN, Pa., Sept. 28, 1883. 
“Continue my subscription indefinitively. It is the 
test paper of the kind I have ever seen. 
C. W. CAMPBELL. 


Exposing Frauds. 
Lynn, Penn, 
**T am a painter by trade, but I have to read the Ameri- 
an Agriculturist. You are doing a noble. work in ex- 
yposing frauds and humbugs. Keep on, keep on, God 
‘bless you. V. H. Lyman. 


Well Pleased. 
Tipr1ouTE, Pa., Nov. 20, 1883. 
“IT have received your paper; also the Dictionary and 
‘Picture. Am well pleased with them, the Picture alone 
‘being worth the price of all. Please accept thanks for 
eame.”” C. B. McCormick. 


A Splendid Premium. 
TorexKa, Kans., Nov. 13, 1883. 
“Have received the October and November numbers 
and Engraving, all right. They are very nice, and with 
Dictionary, previously received,*make a‘splendid offer 
to new subscribers for 1884.”’ C. H. Barton. 


Great Improvements. 
OxEaN, N. Y., Oct. 16th, 1883. 
‘*T am pleased to see the great improvements made in 
all departments. The highest order of engravings I 
ever saw ina newspaper. I herewithremit a money or- 
der for subscription for the coming year. 
D. CARPENTER. 


A Soldier Subscriber. 
Mapison Barracks, SACKETT’s Harsor, N. Y., 

Dec. 6, 83. i 
“* Please receive my subscription for another year, and 
send the picture. If Dictionary is given to old sub- 
scribers, send that. I have been on your books for five 
years, and although my calling, that of a soldier, has no 
direct connection with agriculture, yet I find it the most 
instructive of journals, and intend to keep up my sub- 

scription regularly.” Lieut. C. H. Osaoon. 


An Anxious Son. 
ParKERsBuRG, W. Va. 

** Allow me to compliment you a little on the October 
American Agriculturist ; it certainly surpassed all pre- 
vious numbers. Myson looks forward each month to 
the coming of the American Agricuiturist, and about the 
45th of each month he begins saying, ‘ Father, is it abont 
time now for it?’ Each number contains some little 
convenience for the kitchen, which he generally makes, 

-having a large kit of tools of all kinds and a nice chest.” 
R. A. Jones. 


‘©No Chance for Improvement.” 
Neuicu, Nes., Dec. 3, 1883. 
“TI think the American Agriculturist the best book for 
-the general farmer I everread. I fail to see where there 
ie a possible chance for improvement.” 
Cuas. W. Dennis. 
Coz Riper, Cuyanoea Co.,Ounr0. 
“ The Budding Knife I received as premium last year, 
“4s the best knife I have ever used.” A. M. Coz. 


Every Farmer Should Have It. 
Woopvit1z, Mixn., Oct. 20th, 1883. 
*“f would regret very much to be deprived of the 
_American Agriculturist’s practical and instructive sug- 
-gestions, and I have realized a bundred times its cost, 
by applying these suggestions. Be assured I will do all I 
-can to get it into the hands of every farmer.” 
G. T. McGeunet. 
Davis, Itu., Oct. 11th, 1883. 
“ As I like the American Agriculturist very much, and 
think every farmer should have it, I will help you all I 
«tan in getting subscribers." Eure E. Scwock. 








Newton’s 

improved cow TIE 
Holds them firmly, draws 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, givs freedom of 

7/ head, keeps them clean. 

J Uz C NEWTON Batavia Lil 
V7/ / / Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


THE BEST CATTCE PASTENING! 
SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Manufactured 
by C. D. BROOKS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Lbs. W’g 
0 OHIO IMPROVED C 

R HOGS, Send for description 

‘of this famous breed, Also Fowls 

: B. SILVER, CLEVELAND, O. 


POULTRY AND PICS. 


Yorkshire and Essex Pigs, 8 weeks old, $18 a pair. Boars 
and Sows, all prices. Brahmas, Cochins, P. ks, &c., $7 per 
trio. Write Homer H. Hewitt, Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa 











































Premium Chester White, Berk- 
shire and Poland China , Fine 
Setter Dogs, Scotch Collies and 
Fox Hounds, bred and for sale 
by ALEX. PEOPLES, West Ches- 
ter, Chester Co., Pa. Send stamp 
for Circular and Price List. 


IMPERIAL EGG FOOD 


Will Make Your Hens Lay. 
Packages Mailed for 50 cents and $1.00. 
6 Boxes, $2.00; 25 Ib. Kegs, $5.25. By Express or Freight 

Co. Three-cent stamps taken. 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

B. K. Bliss & Sons, N. Y. ld: C. Long, Jr., New York. 
Benson, Maule & Co., Phila. | O. H. Leach & Co., Boston. 

Geo. A. Kelly & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Western Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

John Anglum & Co., Denver, Colorado. 

Geo. G. Wickson & Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
F. A. Daughtry, Shrevep’t, La. | T. W. Wood, Richmond, Va. 
F. C. STURTEVANT, Proprietor, Hartford, Conn. 
Successor of Chas. R. Allen & Co. 








'POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the oldest, 
largest, and best periodical de- 
voted entirely to poultry ever 
ees Splendidly illustrated. 
rons nk Also the American 
Pou try Yard, the only weekly 
pee evoted entirely to poultr 
existence, $1.50 per year. Both 
papers for $2.00. samp]? copy 
of both mailed on receipt vf nine 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 





Address 


CEG RT oO Rr Re 
Lig3st BRAHMAS.—PURE BRED _AND NICELY 

marked. Extra birds, $3 to $ each. White Cochins, 
$3 each or $8 trio. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 





0 BRONZE and NARRAGANSETT TUR- 
KEYs. Bred 12 years for size and plumage. 
For pick of flock order now. Tim Bunker on 


10 a pair. 
W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct. 


Turkey Raising, 25c. 


and fine fowls. For prices on all the 

= breeds and for best Incubators, ace 

dress P. H. Jacobs, Hammonton, N. J. 
A book devoted entirely to PLYMOUTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LEGHORNS, another on BROWN LEGHORNS, 
= a book on curing PovuLTRY DISEASES, and 
another entitled How To FEED Fowts. 
= Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 

five for $1.00. Address the author 
H. H. SToppARD, Hartford, Ct. 


Kelipse Incubator 


Warranted to be fully equal to representation. The most 
erfect self-regulating, and most durable incubator made. 
end for circular to, THE ECLIPSE INCUBATOR CO., 

Box 309, Waltham, Mass., or, 68 Devonshire St., Room 18, 

Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


Self-Regulating. No Electricity, Clock-work, etc. Can be 
used a yey and by suybodr. Send 8c, stamp for circular 
to A. M. HALSTED, Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 

Halsted’s Book on “Incubation and Incubators.” 110 
Pages. Nearly 100 Illustrations. %5 cents by mail. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO. 


A od0 by FARMER'S SC 
240 Ib. FA 
The 9 'Pae Detective,” 4 oz. to 25 lb. $3. 




















4 
BEST FORGE MADE FOR LIGHT WORK, $10 
40 Ib. Anviland Kit of Tools, $10 
Farmers save time and money doing odd jobs. 
Blowers, snvils, Vices & Other Articles 
AT LOWEST PRICES, WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


[ JANUARY, 














THE COLD WATER DIP, 


1S NOT POISONOUS, OR CORROSIVE. 


Mixes perfectly with COLD WATER. Is a sure cure 
for all Skin Diseases and Insect Pests of domestic 
animals, and in the Household, destroys all bad smells. 
Every farmer should keep it. Send Pores stamp for prices 
to T. W. LAWFORD, Gen’l Agent, 


296 E. Chase St., Baltimore, Md. 
Please to mention the American Agriculturist. 





2” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pleasure send you a Sik OR of our 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTUR 
with a descriptive price-list of the latest improvements in 
ives, Honey Extractors, Artificial Comb, 
tion Honey Boxes, all books and journals, and every- 
thing pertaining to Bee Culture. Aothing Patented. §Sim- 
ply send your address on a postal card, written plainly, to 
A. 1, ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





AND MADE HARNESS-—Single and double, 

wholesale price to consumers. You can save 20 per 
cent, by sending to Kine & Co., Owego, N. Y. New illus. 
trated Catalogue just issued. 


University of the State of New York. 


JleeHelegtege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The current session of this Institution began in Octobe1, 
1883. Catalogues and announcements can be had from the 
Dean of the Faculty. A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V 


Percheron Stallions 








dO. 


Mares and Fillies always on hand. I imported this season 
animals holding 8 gold medals recently won in France. 
Quality, not guantity, is what [look for. Prices defy com- 
epee quality considered. Send for Catalogue giving 

ull particulars. 


Ae ROG Y, 


Pacific Farm, Seward, Nebraska (Breeding estab- 
lishment and permanent address), 
And 332 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. (Head- 
quarters and distributing point till March Ist, 1884). 


AMERICAN 


VETERINARY REVIEW, 


A monthly journal of Veterinary Medicine and Surgery. 
The oldest paper published on this Continent devoted to the 
interests of the Veterinary Profession. Published and ed- 
ited by Prof. A. Liautard, assisted by a number of well- 
selected veterinarians. It is published on the first of every 
month, and contains from 44 to 48 pages of reading matter, 
Each yolume commences with the April number. Sub- 
scription price, $4.00. Sample copies free. 


Remedies 
Horse Diseases 


Going’s Worm Destroyer.—Sure Relief from Worms 
or Bots. 

Going’s Tonic Powder.—The Best Preparation Known 
for Improving the Horse’s Condition, Purifying the Blood, 
and Imparting to its Coat a Glossy, Shining Appearance. 








Going’s Colic Powder.—For Colic, Scouring (Chronic 
or Acute), or Inflammation of the Bowels. The Surest 
Remedy known to Veterinary Science. 

Going’s Cough Powder.—For Cough, Catarrh, 


Heaves, or Sore Throat. 
rominent Agencies.—Portland, Me., James Bailey 

Ss ; Boston, Mass., G. C. Goodwin & Co., 88 Hanover St.; 
Providence, R. 1., T. W. Rounds & Co., 101 N. Main St.; 
Worcester, Mass., R. McAleer, 228 Main St.; Philadelphia, 
Pa., M. Gallagher, 19 N. Ninth St.; Pitgsbargn Pa., Lough- 
rey & Frew, 102 Wood St.; Baltimore, Md. ‘oleman & Rog- 
ers, 176 Baltimore St. : Baltimore, Md. Wm. C. Rupp, 1 
Park St.; Richmond, Va., S. S. Cottrell & Co.,1 ain 
St.; Wilson, N. C., E. M. Nadal & Co.; Louisville, ti R.A. 
Robinson & Co., 528 Main St.; St. Louis, Mo., A. A. ellier, 
709 Washington Ave.; New Orleans, La., A. W. Jackson, 
Magazine St.:; Cleveland, O., Dr. F. 8. Slosson, 223 Superior 
St.; Detroit, Mich, Geo. E. McCulley and J. A. Taylor; 
Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & Co.; Chicago, IIl., 
8. Taylor & Co., 181 E. Madison St.; St.Paul, Minn., Noyes 
Bros. & Cutler; Helena, Mont., R. 8. Hale & Co.; Boise 
City, Idaho, Wm. H. Nye; San Francisco, Cal., Main & 
Winchester, 214 Battery St. . 

These remedies are each put upin tin boxes, and will keep 
for an indefinite period. They <3 be eens by mall, free of 
charge, on receipt o r package. ulars 
directions enclosed. Sheer! 
PROF. J. A. GOING, P.O. Box 938, New York City- 
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SPECIAL PREMIUMS P ' | =Premi f 
a 
remiums ! CMIUMS ! 
MOST DESIRABLE PREMIUMS for those securing subscriptions to the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST (English or German,) for 1884. A complete illustrated 32-page descrip- 
tive list of these articles mailed free to any address.—Any of the articles named below CAN 
BE PURCHASED OF US AT THE PRICE GIVEN, All articles marked 
with a * are sent prepaid by mail or express, to any point in the United States. 
£3 J 98|Gentleman’s Watch Chain... ............ %| 5,50] 6 
— Fa : TABLE OF PREMIUMS. ; 88 99/Gentleman’s Watch Chain................ %| 4.00) 4 
a 1 ——— ~ FS = ee ones ec, ee %*| 2.50) 3 
> 3/ss entleman’s stone Locket,.......... * 
Dickens’ Complete Works. OPEN TO ALL. s: he 102/Gentleman’s Carnelian Locket... ... .... * oo 3 
és cs 103/Gentleman’s Watch Charm... ..........-. * «=. 1 
PRICE $22.50. NO. Names of Premium Articles. & |¥ | 104/Patent Magic Bell Head Pencil. .....2..02. %| 1.50! 2 
In fifteen volumes, 12 mo., handsomely and uni- $3 Fo ~ eb wd M saat Daehined eps ccceseped : as 5 
j ; * 1h OP. cccccc es foscoce . 
formly bound in extra cloth, black and gilt, in large 1\Family Bible ..... RFs tds ss cceausea tunes |$12.00'18 J 107/Pearl and Gold Pen Holder...,........ ... *| 8.00) 4 
clear type and beautifully illustrated. This ele- | 9 Family Bible | 10.0011 § 108/Gold Pencil Case %| 1.25) 2 
gant 4 = the ar ro works of oe ecient 3| Worcester’s Dictionary...-.------- wee) 40,00/12 a — — Hoteles ce <0 citccek..... 0.00 
ens Wi e presented to any person who will sen 4|Webster’s Dictionary... ............0.2000+ *! 1.00) 2 NIGGER NON 6s 0 disks ind seins nado kar adacakee *| 3.50; 3 
us fifteen subscriptions to the American Agriculturist | 5 Bound Volumes of ‘American Agricuiturist.* 2/30) 4 111|Gentleman’s CREE RA occ onc ds conse ca i> 2 
at $1.50 each; or, will be supplied for the price. 6|A good Time Keeper............... sseesee %*) 10.00/13 112/Gentleman's Scarf Pin...........-.-..-++8 %*| 1.50) 2 
The set will be delivered at 751 ny (or Ht aise Seanie Gan, Wi See Hes: : aa Ly) me winctrt — sosesbirs Porscoeece : - : 
‘ , A ‘ \E ase Watch. ... 2.2.20 5 ¢ i etdiiivsnssodwsew eee 5 
sent by express for which receiver will pay. 9 Peep O'Day Clock....+...++.-.ereseesneee %*| 2.70| 8 | 115|Pinger Ring, Carnelian............ |. yo} 1,00) 1 
R 10 La Duchesse Clock.. This aoc Sbawetae 16.0019 § 116/Finger Ring, Amethyst.............. .... %| 1.75) 2 
Irving’s Works 11| Nickel Plated Clock... 5.00) 5 § 117|Finger Ring, Carnelian... ......... ..... %*) 100} 1 
E 12)Gem Soldering Casket 1.50| 2 § 118|Finger Ring, Tree Agate..... ...... ....%) 1.00) 1 
PRICE $8.50. 13 Rubber Cap with Cape 1.50} 2 = Finger Ring, Plain........ Bs -%) 1.25) 2 
In three imperial 8vo. volumes, elegantly bound be ped aa 2-00 § 1 Gold Thimble ee * "82 i 
in uniform style, with gilt tack and side stamps. | 16/Combined Bap er Outi 9.0011 § 122/Gold Thimble... ..: “| 2.00! 2 
The first volume also contains a ‘‘ Life of Wash- | 17\Ladies Waterproof Circulai 4.50| 6 | 123|Amethyst Bangle : ia} 6.50) 7 
ington Irving’’ by Richard Henry Stoddard. These 18 Student Lamp. SON REA aR “..| 5.00) % | 124|Turguoise Bangles. tela] 5.00! 5 
three handsome volumes, including all excepting | 19 Pocket Tool Holder................ -.++++: *| 1.00} 2 § 125)Ruby Bangles....... .... ..-%) 5.00/65 
“ Life of Washington,” 20\Cramb Tray and Brush...........cceece0ss %| 1.00] 2 § 126/Ball Bangles....... ......... b ...%| 3.00) 3 
the “ Life o gton,” would be welcomed as | i 127\Tree Acate Sleeve B 
a present, or would prove a valuable addition to any 21/One Doz. Table Spoons... ....-....--.-.+- *| 9.50/10 ree Agate Sleeve Buttons,.......... ..%] 150) 2 
library. They will be presented to an d 22/One Doz, Tea Spoons... ........-.--++000. %| 4.75| 5 [| 128|/Onyx and Carnelian Sleeve Buttons... .. %! 1.25) 2 
I gery Aherwade- Ai sre bagi y age sen 4 23|One Doz. Table Forks............ .....+ %| 9.5010 § 129|/Ruby Sleeve Buttons...........-......66. *| 1.75) 3 
ra Me at $1 50 can ae ommhen te a ort R = = laser ero i tm essnenet ene) : = ? = agp ee — —— hele ja, mathe aed - = a 
: : 3 OF, : SIME SOON «bo csk gated ariivciccecls Sees anemone 5 gate datecapn sega TEE e , 
Delivered free at 751 Broadway, or if forwarded, | 26/Plated Dinner Knives...............-.ee00- %| 5.50] 6 | 182|/Red Agate Sleeve Buttons................. **/. -1.25/ 2 
receiver will pay expressage. t ONE MINE a6 c cebGaiiscineccnd, sae sectusecs $) SSO] OP Pee MOO Sees... es cksis.s cc ctesceteos Seeees * 1.2%) 2 
SR SNOON TOLER v6. cinss ois ss esssicccsca-seeee *| %.75| 8 § 134/Lace Pin with Rubies ......... ........ -%| 1.50) 2 
BW) Flower Vase..... ....ccrcceccescce-cocvees | 4.50) 5 f 185/Smaller Lace Pin bn PROG) 6.0 50:1 ae Suede *| 1.00) 1 
SIE IE RIN 055 sca ctesee tod 5 ceeesacdssccmsosee 9.00) 9 § 136/Bar Pin with Pendants ................... %*) «(1.50 2 
31/Caster..... aPiOnisedetaecg Gale «sveignencedaane 10.00/10 § 137|Cylinder Link Neck Chain................ %*| 6.00) 6 
32) Breakfast COON cassis: woddicscemvces,-eeem 6.00} 6 § 138)Hollow Ball Neck Chain.................. *| %.00) 7 
BRUCOR WEL EMCUOE os o5.5ccs 0 nw: scosadeeecssinn 16.00'16 § 139)Flat Link Neck Chain.... ....../......... %| 5.50) 6 
AO MIO INE ac Foca rede vsidsis ss: 065.8000 edoreel 4.95) 6 § 140| Ladies’ Locket... .....000005% sie debe sabasied %| 1,75) 2 
BGCaed ROCCE cscs ccec e+ ssc scivecqacsee 7.50| 6 § 141|Ladies” Locket, ..52..00. 000: ssea i deeber' %*} 1.75) 2 
OG MUSLOY SEN casi 0 eccacedeccccsseesateveacee 5.00] & § 142/Ladien’ Locket..............ccceccececeees %*} = 2.00)2 
$7|Fruit or Salad Bow]. .......... scscseccceeee| 17.00/17 143/Gold Mounted Pocket Pencil. ............ *| 60) 1 
88|Chased Syrup dng. .........seceeseccceceees 5.50) 6 pe mm for Photographing..............-.| 20.50/30 
39|Silver and Gilt Drinking Cup.............. | 4.00) 4 | 145|Macrame Lace Desk.... .........00eeeeee: -| 4.00) 6 
GR ocr cnces, eed sh. cnscncouene %| 1.50) 2 § 145|Domestic Type Writer................. «. *| 1.00) 2 
41) Napkin Ring, Cat’s Head...... ........ «- %| 1.50) 2 § 146/Table Annunciator............... ss.0.-0- *) 1.50; 2 
42|Mapkin Ring, Pug Dog............see08 o« *! 1.50 2 § 147)|White Mountain Potato Parer............... 1.00} 2 
AEE OUI cio cc nce’: acerccectacceesas al 2.00; 2 § 148|White Mountain Apple Parer............... 1.00; 2 
PETG IO 5 gc caccetsneencesgesibegess, Gears *| .90' 1 § 149|New Lemon Squeezer........ 0 ..-..-0..0.00e Bi 1 
45) TelABCOPle GOING ie ccc ses cciecdecwedesetes %| 50) 1 100/ Writing Beem ii. .. dedeees 0a Vénsbewadeewas 5.00] 6 
46 Nickel Plated Nut Picks and Craker........ %} 225! 3 § 151/Olive wood Inkstand....... ............. %*) 2.25) 3 
AZ ENG COIN OTOARGIERS 0 did seis s:elnigesines cae. ne 08 5 00} 5 § 152|/Large Photograph Album ........ ......... 2.50) 3 
PRIROCOLOOUccve a cas cg aites cn Conicnedetecdens .| 5.00! % § 153/Large Photograph Calendar...............%| 2.25] 3 
AOCOMCEFUNE......5-<ss0ccses00 Wednemaeile ...%) 3.50) 4 § 154/Golden Floral Autograph Album..........%| 1.50} 2 
BO|German Harmonics. ........00 cee ecee cece *| 1.50| 2 155|Ornamental Scra Mioccs cactartasccenan %*! 1.10} 2 
Re ER Bede ire gs dices nioontewniioadenesaoed | 6.00} 8 | 156|/Morocco Pocket Book...............0000+- *! 1.00) 2 
52) Box of Oil Colors .......... Linbwtole tecgreiarg nee *| 5.00, 7 § 157\Olive Green Plush Pocket Book........... *| 1.50) 3 
58|Murilio Moist Color Box............... «.. %| 1.25) 2 § 158) Alligator-Skin Pocket Book.... .......... %*} 1.00] 2 
54/‘542” Box of Water Colors .............. .%&| 5] 2 § 159/Whisk Broom Holder................00. ..%) 1.50) 2 
5B|Tourist’s Telescope..........ccecsccceseecs %| 16.00 16 | 160; Ladies’ Hand Satchel.............. ieee’ %*} 1.40} 2 
56| Field or Marine Glass... ........cccceccees %! 16.0017 | 161/Ladies’ Plush Hand Satchel............... *| 2.50! 3 
57 Archromatic Telescope...........cseeeeeees *) 9. 5:8 I6ZIA Useiel Piatescss ss ccciewtckeieeadien a * 50] 1 
58| Pearl Opera Glags......... -ccccceee aiterreiere %} 16.00/17 8 163| Magnets... i cees sec cdctcsee ccs sdweuan doond %*| =.60) 1 
RIG CHIEIS. 5 snc ocnssc.cics sue. afesen sage Ed 6.00) @ iE 164|/Magnet 18Winches............. ce. eee MB} 1,25) 2 
PE EOUROE OUI DING oo cno50.000bs0s isceee 6eeee %*| 2.50! 3 § 165|Straw Lunch Basket................022-00 * -T5} 2 
61|Graphoscope and Stercoscope Combined..... 6.00! 8 | 166)Square Splint Lunch Basket.............. %*) 50} 1 
‘ Ga) ROAMING: GINS oc cs6se es 6. 3 daca tases scsees %| 1.50]. 3 1627/\School Set. .......13, SidesJa. Aecesonaetea *| .%5) 1 
as 63| Magnifying Glass..... Peerage ¢ ctette: * ae) : - Bors bg he seace eas Wecte at Ras ; 
° 64|Simple Microscope and Magnifier.......... %)C«w 69|Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 28 inch..| 13.50/1 
Solid 1 un i W G5i Thermometer, ...0.00..-ccccesssee be Pe. *| 1.50) 2 § 170|/Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 32 inch..| 18.00/18 
Go d H ting Case atch, nfo EERIE a ia-dis 54: c10s6.chauime@eees 10.00/10 171/Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 36 inch..| 25 00/25 
This elegant gold watch, which we have secured | 67|/Multnm in Parvo Mia: sees metaweed *| 4.00) & § 172/Rubber Tired Wire Wheel Bicycle 42 inch..| 35.00/35 
asa Special Premium, is supplied to us by Cum- | 6 SPPRNATG SEDNG S05.0.00 0.0. 555:0% ciericnesse ens oR) LOO Sh Riser © eile sin vets acess. cccemsekes Weaaaeacas 2.00! 3 
is eit, é sake eaten: tie Si eee ee Batch badtas'eketevestteas *| 1.00) 2 § 174/Stereoscope and 6 viewS..............+e00e- 2.50, 3 
mings & Co., whose reputation is a guarantee for the | Hr ” < 
idee tage 5 ast 70| Knife .. aieaes PS ae ..%| 1.00) 2 | 175/Folding Book Rack..............+.--se00 * 1.50) 3 
watch, and whose watches have been furnished by 71\Knife %| 1.00] 3 8 1G DABEDAIL Ss oie. wii neceadiw “endbwnn (Aue %| 1.50) 2 
us for the last six years. The works are imported | a\Knife.... ......... * <i! 2.00) 8 9 177/Lion Saving’s Bank.-...... 0.0... .eeceeee 1.50) 2 
from Switzerland, the case is made in this country, | 73/Knife ............0.6.-- 2.00; 3 § 178)/Bonanza Printing Press....... . .......... 300 4 
and the whole are put together under the supervis- | %4/Butcher’s Knife and Steel.... 2.00] 8 179|Commercial Printing outfit......... --%) 2.00) 3 
ion of Cummings & Co. The works are thirteen jew- "95|Solid Handle Knives and Forks, 3.50) 4 180/Little Gem Family Printing outfit. *| 1.00) 2 
] ickele seme > : PIE TONCh COOK'S Sebi cee seccscvecestvoccssonsse | 4.50} 6 § 181|/Harvard Printing Press........... -.| 2.00) 3 
els, nickeled movement,cut expansion balance. The 40} os | } . : 
case is made of solid gold and every way subst PTO TRIO. pce ludhsasicicevecedaidcctimecesy | 1,00) 2 § 182/Boy’s Wagon..............seeeee --| 6.00) 7% 
A ae i. se § y Way substan- | wciTable Knives and Forks....3..000..-2seeece *| 10.00.12 § 183/Doll’s Perambulator . | 1.50) 2 
tial. The back and front are most elegantly en- | qo\Pair of Shears.........sccse0. seseeeeeeeeee! 1.00) 2 ff 184/'Tally Ho Sulky....... --| 8.00) 8 
graved, and present the appearance of a two hun- | go/Buttonhole Scissors.........-.+-.- poe © %| .75| 1 9 185|Eclipse Steam Engine *! 1.00! 2 
dred dollar watch. It is a stem winder and setter. | 81/Prize Holly Scroll Saw..... .........0-.ee0ee 3.00| 4 186|Drawing Instruments. * 5.00! 7 
Two of the gentlemen connected with the American | 82|Demas Prize Lathe and Scroll Saw....... ...| 8.00) 9 § 187) Drawing Instruments... --%) 2.60) 5 
Agriculturist have made a thorough test of these 83 Planet Jr. Garden Implements......... .... | 14.00/15 § 188|Drawing Instruments.... --. 1.80) 3 
watches. and they find that the variations are ver 84|Champion Combination Tool-chest......... *| 4.00) 4 § 189|/Drawing Instruments.............0. see *; 4.50 7 
slicht. TT ae wate . ’ Very | g5|\Farmers and Housekeeper’s Tool Sct...... %| 1.50) 2 § 190|Drawing Instruments. .............-.+0+- %) 8 00) 5 
ight. These watches are warranted to us by | g¢'The Griffin Hack Saw... ...........00--00- %| 1.50) 2 § 191'Horizontal Engine.............. 20. see ee %*, «2.50! 4 
Cummings & Co. as excellent time keepers. This 87|Wood’s Patent Corn Sheller.............. .%| 3.00, 8 § 193/Perambulator. ...............scsereececes oe 13.5017 
watch is one of the most beautiful patterns of gold. | gs)The Remington Carbon Clipper Piow....... | 14.00.15 J 193/Hand Drill............---0e02 ssenees eee * 60) 1 
It presents a most elegant appearance, and will | 89/Whitman’s Fountain Pump................. %*). 8.50] 9 § 194/Remington Double*Barrel, Breech loading} | 
te worn with satisfaction by any gentleman. The 90'Excelsior Lawn Mower.............- Doerieais %*| 15.00/15 BOGE ONE Ss. co cnccksencaduste ds ceeaneeee | 45.00 50 
vi , é 91)Clark’s Screw Drivers........ccsccsccccsece *%| 1.50] 2 195/Single Barrel, Central fire, Breech loading} | 
engraving conveys an idea of the general appear- 92'The Shipman Engine No.1.............0..6- 50.00/50 “shot gun......- 4b épaahey sale apnaanatid bia sion) 15.00 20 
nara of the watch, with the exception of the su- 93'The Shipman Engine No.2... .........2ceee0s 75.00/75 | 196|Remington Breech loading single shot Rifle.) 21.00/25 
chasing on the back, which is not shown. 94/Gentleman’s Watch Chain,...............6+ %| 6.50) 7 § 197)/Hunter's or Sporting Rifle..... ............ | 27.00 30 
We will present one of these elegant watches, | 95'Gentleman’s Watch Chain..................%] 3.50] 4 9 193) Powder Flask..............eseeeee seen eens * 17% 3 
post-paid, to any one who will forward us only | 96/Gentleman’s Watch Chain................+- |: 3.00] 3.8 199/Bhot Pouehinecisn.c..0. sone desves neem * 1 2 
52 subscriptions at $1.50 each. 47, Gentleman's Watch Chain ...............- % 4.50! 5 § 200!Curtridge Bag........... sesecerccceccvcee *, 1.502 
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“Now's your time to et 
Orders for oar CELEB 
D TEAS and COFFEES, “J 
ure a beau site). Moss 
GOL -BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
ap 2 tg ourown importation. One of i beauti- 
1 china sets given away to the party sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
LF in our orders and same Time acup of GOOD TEA 
E, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
Soue CHINA TEA-SE No beabe ug. Good oa 
30c., 35., and 49c. per Ib. " lncnant Teas, 50c. and 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest a 
largest Tea Company in the business, e ee 
of a house requires mc comme: We have just im- 
Bers some very fine WHITE "GRANITE. D NNER 


(115 pieces), which we give away with Tea and 
L + For full particulars, 











by 







Coffee orders of $40 and upwar 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO. 


P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


QNOS | 


Blue Earth, Brown, Watonwan, Martin, Cotton-wood, 
Jackson, Nobles and Murray Counties, in Southwestern 
Minnesota, have a Wheat crop of over 20 bushels per 
acre, with Corn, Bye, Oats, Barley, Flax, etc., in abundance 
such as never before known. Now is the time to buy lands 
in this most fertile, beautiful and healthful region, which 
has competing railways, abundant meadows, cheap fuel, 
spring water lakes and cheap lands. 


Apply to J. H. DRAKE, 
Land Commissioner, Drake Block, St. Paul, Minn. 





MIXED FARMING 


IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crowing 
Combined. 
The most Profitable and agreeable of any occupation. 


1883 


Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters—also 

sbout U.P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent Free, 
in greatvariety,by LEAVITT BURNHAM, 

Land Commissioner U. P. Ry. Co., 

Omaha, Neb. 
&@™ Refer to this advertisement. gg 


CHEAP FARMS 


NEAR MARKETS. 


The State of Michigan has more than 4,500 miles of rail- 
road and 1,600 miles of Lake transportation, schools and 





churches in’ | county, public buildings all paid for, and 
— debt. Its soil and climate combine to produce iarge 
ev- 


arene. and it is the best fruit State in the Northwest. 
million acres of unoccupied and fertile lands are yet 
fn the market at low prices. The State has issued a NEW 

HLET containing a map and descriptions of the 
soil, crops and general resources of every county in the 
State, which may be had free of charge by writing to the 
CoMM’R OF IMMIGRATION, DETROIT, MICH. 


FARM 





150 Delaware Fruit gad Grain Ferms 
. ry en: Catalogues fre 


GRIFFITH, ‘Smyrna, Del. 
SOO,0O00 acres 
on the line of the 


iL al A WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
Address, Se 
CHARLES L. aN De = 


Land Commiss’ne 
MILWAUKEE,WIS 
xm WISCONSIN. 
Fan tes. —Mild climate ; profitable and productive ; 
$500 t f 








$2,000. . Best rr markets. New |} and, $20 per 


acre. Terms easy. . K, LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 





For Sale. Catalogue free. 
— ~ 3 sy. nia, 20 cents. H. L. 
Ov Richmond, Va. 





VIRGINIA FARMS & 
CALIFORN I A. tes: “Sopage "pamphlet 


and map; price | = conte, ostare, Reid bene Acinte, 
At E BROTHES St., Sau Francisco, Cal. 


FARMS* 


bi A 





on James River, Va., ina Northern 
settlement. Illus. circular free. 
. F. MANCHA, Claremont, Va. 





Sn dab & MILLS 





‘or Sale Exe’ rite 
ad ETAT eSOURNAL. 
tor fr ce RE TK 400. Richmond, Virginia 





I n Home for sale near Boonville, 
Derae com Trait and Dairy Farm. Near 


rator Mild Climate. Address, 
Creamery and EvaporatoteNEDICT, Boonville, Mo. 


COME TO FLORIDA! 


BE HAPPY AND PROSPEROUS! 


We will send fall information, on the receipt of two letter 
to any address, re specting the Climate, Soil, Health, 
Business Opportunities, Price of Lands, Best Locations, 
f growing fruits and vegetables, Prices of fencing 
eee soerins. prices of orange, peach, lemon, lime. guava, 
pineap scuffernong grape, pear, and other nur- 
dock: prot on orange growing; profits on poultry, 

5 Cost of horses, mules, furniture, hired nap. dry 

les, &c., &.; cost of board and travelling in 


COLONEY, TALBOT & CO., 
Refer to Bank of Jacksonville. Jucksonville, Fla, 











Q Well Improved Farm of 160 acres, within 
or Sale 10 miles of Topeka, Kansas. Price, $6,500. 
*Cheap. C.C. GARDINER, Wakarusa, Kan. 


AGRICULTURIST. 


Land of Plenty.’ 


[J ANUARY, 











Full particulars of 
this cut and merits 
of the best Knitting 
Machine will be sent. 
on application. 





OVER 34,000 IN USE. 


Lamb Kuitting Oo Chicopee Falls, Macs, 





FARM FOR SALE. 


~ Dutchess County Farm, of 4% acres, to close Estate of 
Andrew C. Warren. Grass and grain. Water, fences, and 
——e all excellent. Fifteen acres of apple orchard. In 
family from first settlement. Non-malarious ana attractive, 
— Delghborkood, in Town of Stamford, on line of New- 
. Dutchess = Conn. R. R. and Poughkeepsie Boston 
and Hartford R. R. 
{f not before sold, will be offered at auction Jan. 15th, 1884, 
12 o’clock noon, at Hicks’ Hotel, Ban ~ a4 Dutchess 'Co., N. Y. 
For more minute information apply 
ar. ayia nae Bangall, Dutchess Co., N. ¥ 
Mrs. KE. A. W. BATES, New Lebanon, Columbia Co., N. Y. 


ONE CENT 


invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


give to the writer full information as to the best lands in 
the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, also the full text of the 
U.S. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesota and 
Northeastern Dakota. 











ADDRESS: 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land and Emigration Commissioner, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


alg i Pt Your Own Cards 1¢bets 


with our $3 Printing P ress. Larger 
sizes for b indh ate &., $8 to $V. For young 
business or pleasure. Everything 
Sei easy, printed directions. Send 2 stamps for 

Cxog meter) Catalogue of Presses, Type, Cards, &c., &c., 
to the factory, telsey & Cory Meriden, Conn. 
EVERYWHERE to sell 


AGENTS WANTE the best Family Knit- 


ting Machine ever savented. Will knit a pair of stock- 

ings with HEEL, and TOE complete in 20 minutes. 

It willalso knit a great variety of fancy- work for which 

there is always a ready market. Send for circular and 

terms to the Twombly_ Knitting Machine Co., 
163 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


LYON&HEALY ¢ 


State & Monroe Sts., Chicago. mal 
Willsend ron toany a their \\ 
AND CATAL UE, 
for 1883, 200 pages, 210 tie 
of instruments, Suits, Caps, Belts, 
Pompons, Epaulets, Cap-Lamps, 
Stands, Drum Major’s Staffs, and 
"Hats, Sundry Band Outhts, Repairing 
3 Materials, also includes Instruction and Ex- 
ises for Amateur Bands, and a Catalogue’ 


of Choice Band Masic. 
WELL BORING, 2:3: 
G@ MACHINERY 
and how to Bee, is fully illustrated, er. <4 highly recom- 
mended in “ Amerioan iculturist,”” Noy. No., 1879, page 465. 
Send for it, Portabie, Jow priced, wo: ked by man, "horse or steam 
power. Needed by farmers in every county. Good business for 
Winter or Summer and very profitable. Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need wells, 
Send stamp for illustrated price list and teru's to Agents.’ 
Piereo Well Excavatcr Co, Long Island Oity, New York, 
’ 





































ARTESIAN WELL 
DRILLING & MLN- 





THE 





AUTOMATIC 


OR “NO ae = eis 
SEAMS. 


BEST 
E HEALTH, 





UNE URLLED LichiNess i Fuvhin 
AND D INJUR 


F Ai investigation afforde 


Willcox & Gibbs S.M Co. 658 Seoniwey N.Y 





This Instrument 
Containing 22 NOTES (6 
MORE than is contained in 
any other like instrument) 
y is unequalled for durability, 
power, and sweetness of 
tone. 

Larger sizes for House, 
Lodge and Chapel, contain 
82 notes, 


AUTOPHONE, 


For Grown People and children, the finest and cheapest 
AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ever offered. 
Send for Circular and Catalogue of Music. 
THE AUTOPHONE C0O., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
. Canvassers Wanted. 








CATALOGUE FREE. 


BARNEY & BERRY, 
SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 








American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
For One or Tivo Subscriptions, One Year, the price 
will hereafter be (post-free) $1.50 each. instead of $1.60. 
[ALL POST FREE. ] 


Three Subscribers one year. ........$4, or $1.33 each 
Four Subscribers one year...... ... $5, or $1.25 cach. 
Five Subscribers one year... .......86, or $1.20 each. 
Six Subscribers one year’.........44. $7, or $1.17 each. 
Seven Subscribers one year.......... $8, or $1.14 each. 


Eight Subscribers one year.......... $9, or $1.12 each. 
Ten or more Subscribers, post-free, 
Only $1 each. 

[A free copy to sender of club of 20 at $t each.] 
ORANGE JUDD 00. 751 Broadway, N. Y. 

DAVID W. 7 President. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


‘American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. 81.00 ner line ( agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover lage, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—$1.50 per iine. 

Page next to Reading and Last Corer Page—S2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion. 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Corer Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and LastCover Page, 20 cts. per line. 











No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
(No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received, 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


751 Broadway New York. 








